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SOME REMARKS ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 


Arrer all that has been said and written about Africa and African 
affairs during the last few months, I trust that the reader will appre- 
ciate the diffidence of one who ventures to offer a few remarks con- 
cerning a part of the continent to the public. “Our Rights and 
Prospects in Africa,” “The Value of Africa,” “ The Future of 
Africa,” “ British South Central Africa,” have all formed the theme 
of magazine articles during the past month, while daily discussions 
in Parliament and the press attest the newly awakened interest which 
the public feels in things African. It is not my purpose here to dis- 
euss—even if [ were competent to do so—the topics which have been 
dealt with by the writers of the articles I have mentioned. It might 
be interesting to follow up the speculation, started by one of them, 
“whether African barbarians will overrun and conquer the king- 
doms of modern Europe,” or maturely to consider the equally 
startling suggestion that ‘‘ perhaps it may be reserved for them 
(the barbarians aforesaid) to inaugurate the era of moral force.’”’ But 
the temptation must be resisted, and perhaps after all it would not be 
avery profitable pursuit to follow up or criticise the ideas or the 
knowledge about Africa and the barbarian character which must be 
the possession of one who could gravely write that “ Umsiligagi 
himself, the resistless warrior, the stern ruler of his people, with his 
iron justice and open-handed generosity, and the great tender heart, 
which felt the white man’s nobleness and clave to him instinctively, 
is a Homeric figure—one that would have gladdened the soul of a 
saga-man of old time.” This of Umsiligagi, whose name signifies 
the “trail of blood,” and who was one of the most cruel and blood- 
thirsty savages ever known! The fact that such things are said 
shows that there is still a good deal to be learned on this side of the 
water concerning at least some portion of the Dark Continent, and I 
shall be content if anything I may say should tend to remove even a 
few of the misapprehensions which still exist, if not in the minds of 
the select few, at all events among the great mass of the British people. 

The Africa to which I would call attention is that portion of 
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the continent which may be designated “the White Man’s Africa,’ 
The Sahara and Lake Tchad, Uganda and Witu, and all the rest of 
the outlandish countries which have recently been divided up among 
the rival claimants, are no doubt very interesting and valuable terrj- 
tories, but it is quite certain that, whatever their worth may consist 
in, they can never become the home of Europeans in any numbers. 
Nature fights against us in those regions, and the climate tells us, 
once for all, that they cannot become the white man’s home. Ii the 
chief value of possessions beyond the seas to Great Britain be, as ] 
take it, that they are capable of being settled by and providing new 
homes for the ever-increasing Anglo-Saxon race, it surely needs 
no argument to show that the country of which I write, the land 
which lies south of the line of the Zambesi, is worth more 
than all the states and kingdoms of Central Africa put togcther, 
A large portion of that territory is already in the occupation of 
men of European blood, and practically the whole of it is 
capable of white settlement. Already the yearly trade of South 
Africa with Great Britain is over £18,000,000—more than three 
times the amount of the trade of all the other British African Colonies 
combined—and it is rapidly expanding. Concerning a territory so 
valuable as this it is well that the British public should have th 
fullest and clearest information which it is possible for them to have, 
and that they should be under no misapprehension as to its peoples 
and its political prospects. That even well-informed Englishmen do 
hold the most mistaken views upon the subject must be evident to 
every South African who visits England. Nothing, for instance, is 
more rare than to find an Englishman at home who has any just 
appreciation of the character of the South African Dutchmen (or 
Boers) and of their position in South Africa. The so-called Doer is 
looked upon by a great many people as a sort of savage, cruel and 
truculent, and not to be touched by the influences of civilisation. Ile 
is popularly supposed to pass his time in nigger-driving, and to find 
his chief enjoyment in damning the Englishman. Those who know 
just a little more about him, and are disposed to give him credit fo1 
some virtues, are apt to regard him as a sort of hard-hearted Puritan, 
with a rifle in one hand and a copy of the Old Testament in th 
other, “ pariter pietate vel armis egregius ’’—but, after all, not to be 
classed among civilised men. Not many days ago I myself heard 
a member of the House of Commons ask General Joubert, apparently 


in all seriousness, whether polygamy was one of the institutions of 


the Boers! In the last number of the Nineteenth Century, one of the 
contributors speaks of the Boers as “a lot of bloodthirsty slave- 
holders,” and the light in which Dutchmen from South Africa are 
too often presented to the British reader may be judged of from the 
following paragraph, taken from a London daily :— 
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‘*General Joubert, the Boer, has been in London or hereabouts for some 
days. Mr. Gladstone not being in power, no one official has kow-towed to him 
or thanked him for having spared the British Empire; but in Holland, where 
he has been, he talked Majuba Hill and drank Boer brandy to his heart's 
content.” 


(It may be noted that Mr. Joubert rarely, if ever, touches wine 
or spirits.) Instances of this sort of thing might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, and the harm that results is well nigh incalculable. 
Silly or malicious utterances here are reproduced in South Africa, 
and, as might be expected, go far to counteract the good work of 
those who are endeavouring to allay race differences and the ill- 
feeling that has been caused by unfortunate events during the last 
ten or fifteen years. 

In the same way the comparatively backward condition of the 
Cape Colony and other South African states has been ascribed to the 
Boers by various writers. Even so enlightened an observer as Mr. 
Edward Dicey commits himself to the opinion that the “ Cape proper 
is the least progressive, the least energetic ”’ of all the South African 
dominions, because ‘‘ in the western province the Dutch more than 
hold their own.’ Ife adds that “Cape Town, in spite of all its 
natural advantages, is distanced in the race by Port Elizabeth and 
Durban,” and that “the old Dutch colony, with everything in its 
favour, has contributed little or nothing to the development of our 
South African empire.” Now all this is an utter mistake. Port 
Elizabeth and Durban take a larger share of the trade with the 
interior states than Cape Town, simply because they are nearer to 
the large centres of trade in the interior than Cape Town is. 
The trade of Cape Town has always been almost exclusively in the 
hands of English merchants. The trade of Durban has only recently 
—since the opening up of the gold-fields—assumed any large propor- 
tions, and Port Elizabeth has thriven, not because it is an English 
town, but because it has all along been the chief port of export for 
the wool trade—which, by the way, is mainly in the hands of Dutch 
colonists—and the port of import for Kimberley. Moreover, Cape 
Town has not been distanced in the race, It is by far the largest 
seaport town in South Africa. The “old Dutch colony” has sent 
forth all the Dutchmen who have settled the Cape Colony, the Free 
State, Transvaal, and Natal, and if all the countries in which they 
have been the pioneers of civilisation are not part of the British 
dominions, it may be unhesitatingly said that the fault lies with 
British statesmen and governors, who, in the past, did those things 
which they ought not to have done in South Africa, and who left undone 
those things which they ought to have done. The “Cape proper,”’ 
the western province, where the “‘ Dutch more than hold their own,” 
is perhaps the fairest, as it is the most thickly-populated, part of all 
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South Africa; and, if it is not the wealthiest, that is because it has 
to depend solely upon agriculture, which never makes a population 
very rich, though it may make it very blest. 

The fact is that people in England must learn to think and speak 
differently concerning the Boers if they wish harmony and good- 
will to prevail between the different races in South Africa. It is 
idle for Englishmen to complain that the Dutch hate them, and in 
consequence of their ill-feeling retard the progress of South Africa, 
if they constantly give cause of offence. The Transvaal Boers are 
not slave-holders, nor are they savages; and it would be hard to 
find people less vainglorious about their feats of arms. If they were 
to boast about Majuba, one could hardly blame them. Ask any 
English general what he thinks of their exploit in taking that famous 
hill, and you will hear nothing but praise of their gallantry. But, 
as a fact, the Boers never do boast of their warlike deeds. They 
never speak of them to an Englishman unless questioned on the sub- 
ject, and the great majority of them attribute their victories, in all 
simplicity and sincerity, to the intervention of Providence, and not 
to their own skill or bravery. If we must constantly be pouring out 
the vials of our wrath about the unhappy events of 1881, would it 
not be better for us to reserve our anathemas for those who were 
the real authors of the mischief—and they are to be found nearer 
home than Majuba Hill. Those who desire to see South Africa a 
great and prosperous dominion—and surely all Englishmen do— 
should never forget that one of the essentials of progress is the estab- 
lishment of perfect confidence and goodwill between the Dutch and 
English-speaking sections of the population, and that can never be 
attained while Englishmen continue to use the language of contumely 
towards Dutchmen. The Dutch people of South Africa, taken as a 
whole, are worthy, and are every day becoming still more worthy, 
of respect, and they are respected by those English colonists who 
know them best. They have done good work as the advance-guard 
f civilisation—work which would probably not have been done half 
so well, if at all, by anyone else—and if we cannot help seeing their 
failings and their weaknesses, we ought to remember that they are 
just what their circumstances have made them, what Englishmen 
would probably have become under the same conditions. 

There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that the Dutch- 
men of South Africa are a hopelessly phlegmatic and unprogressive 
race, unaffected by the ever-strengthening current of civilisation, 
and doomed in the near future to hold but an insignificant place in 
the country. They form a very powerful and a very valuable 
element in the population, and their influence is increasing rather 
than diminishing, although it is true that as time goes on and with 
the increase of knowledge their views concerning England and 
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Englishmen are constantly being modified—much to the advantage 
of all concerned. No people have shown themselves more keenly 
alive to the benefits of education, or more eager to avail themselves 
of it. Great progress has been made in this respect, and hardly a 
session of any South African Legislature passes without some attempt 
being made—more especially by Boer members—to extend educa- 
tional facilities to the more isolated classes of the rural population 
whom it is very difficult in many cases to reach. The Dutch towns 
of Stellenbosch, the Paarl, Wellington, and Worcester, all in the 
Western Province where the “‘ Dutch more than hold their own,”’ are 
all centres of great educational activity, whither come every year from 
all parts of South Africa hundreds of Dutch boys and girls to receive 
a sound and liberal training. These teaching establishments owe 
their existence and their vigorous life mainly to the efforts of the 
Dutch clergy, and are liberally supported by contributions from 
almost every parish in the country. The system of public 
education in the Cape Colony is on the whole excellent, and is 
producing a most marked impression. In the Orange free State 
the same remarks apply, and if the Transvaal is somewhat 
more backward it is because of its greater distance from the 
centres of civilisation, and consequently the less enlightened char- 
acter of its inhabitants. The reproach will not, however, rest upon 
it long, as the Government is dealing with the question of public 
education in the most liberal spirit. It may safely be affirmed that 
there is hardly a Dutch farmer in all South Africa to-day who is not 
anxious to secure for his children the best education which his means 
will permit. Even in the Republics English is carefully taught, not 
only in the public schools, but by private tutors who are in many 
cases employed by the more wealthy Dutch farmers. <A well-known 
resident of the Transvaal, one of the most prominent of those who 
fought in the War of Independence, told me not long ago at the 
Residency in Pretoria that he had resolved to forego a contemplated 
trip to Europe solely because his absence would involve the breaking 
up of the school on his farm and the dismissal of his children’s tutor, 
a Cambridge man, whom he emphatically described as an English 
gentleman ; and it may be taken for granted that this is not a solitary 
instance. With this spirit abroad it surely is idle to suppose that the 
influence of the Dutch population is on the wane, or that they are-rot 
to be looked upon as competitors in the race of progress. On te 
contrary, their position is steadily improving and becoming stronger, 
and their numbers are certainly increasing fast. They practically 
govern the Cape Colony, as they do the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, and even in Natal they cannot be left out of account. 
They occupy prominent positions on the judicial bench, in the learned 
professions, in the civil service, and in the world of commerce and 
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speculation, and they are the principal landowners in the country. 
Wherever one turns, the effects of education and civilisation are 
becoming more apparent every day, even among those classes which of 
necessity must always be the last to move—the lonely dwellers on 
isolated farms—and the process of transformation and improvement 
will go on with ever-increasing speed as the country becomes inter- 
sected by railways and telegraphs. 

If I have read the facts correctly, it must be clear that the notion 
that the British race must supplant the Dutch in South Africa is 
entirely erroneous, and yet it certainly prevails widely in England, 
although, perhaps, not among well-informed politicians. The Dutch 
population will not decrease ; it will not stand still, and it will not 
be supplanted any more than the French population of Lower Canada 
will be supplanted. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
Dutch will occupy the same relative position towards the English 
element in South Africa which the French occupy towards the 
English in Canada. The circumstances and the character of the 
people are very different in the two cases. In South Africa every- 
thing tends towards the union and sities fusion of the two races 
—towards the formation of a South African nationality, possessing 
its own characteristics and peculiarities, and differing from the 
English as the Americans do, and as the inhabitants of Austral- 
asia will differ more and more as time goes on. The infiux of 
population from Great Britain will probably never be so rapid 
at any given time as to arrest or alter what is manifestly the course 
of events at present. Nothing that has taken place hitherto, not 
even the industrial invasion of the Transvaal, seems sufficient to 
lead us to any other conclusion than the one I have stated. The 
people who have settled in the Transvaal within the last few years 
are not Englishmen, in the sense in which they are generally sup- 
posed to be here. They are mainly colonists from the Cape and 
Natal; many come from the Orange Free State; many are Dutch- 
men from the colonies ; practically all of them are South Africans. 
There is no idea in their minds of supplanting the Boers or driving 
them out of the country, and there is really no hostility between 
the old and the new populations. The same process of fusion is 
going on there, and will go on, which is taking place in the Cape 
Colony and the other States, and in course of time the people of the 
Transvaal will not differ materially from the inhabitants of the rest 
of South Africa. A people of a new type is being formed, and it is 
a manly and a vigorous type enough. The Dutch are becoming 
better educated and more enlightene 4 every day, and are losing their 
fear and dislike of Baglishmen as they become better acquainted 
with them, while Englishmen settling in the country soon become 
South Africans, while not ceasing to be Englishmen, and find that 
there is no reason in the world why they should not live in peace 
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and friendship with their new neighbours. The blending and union 
of the two races into one powerful whole, working together in the 
great cause of civilising and settling the whole of South Africa, is 
the consummation for which all statesmen in that country are striving, 
and which must inevitably be attained. It is the “truly South 
African policy” which Mr. Cecil Rhodes has lately announced as 
that of the Ministry of which he is the head, and it is the only 
policy which can give peace and progress to the country. In the 
result there will be nothing to injure Englishmen or make them 
ashamed. 

The outlook in South Africa is bright now, but quite recently it 
was gloomy enough. It is not many years ago that an organised 
attempt was initiated to make the Transvaal the paramount power in 
South Africa, An intense national feeling was aroused by the Boer 
successes in the War of Independence, and it is well known to those 
who were on the spot how advantage was taken of that feeling by 
certain ardent spirits to set on foot magnificent theugh ill-defined 
schemes for the formation of a Dutch Afrikander nationality, of 
which the Transvaal and Orange Free State Republics should be the 
centre, and the object of which should be to reduce the British power 
and the influence of British ideas in South Africa to the lowest pos- 
sible minimum. ‘The chief leaders in the movement were few in 
number, but of great activity and imbued with a deep feeling of 
hostility towards England. It may be doubted whether the bulk of 
the people ever fully appreciated the whole of their objects or entered 
into the project with any zeal, and it is certain that many leading 
Dutch colonists-—such as Mr. Hofmeyr, for instance—were not in 
sympathy with them; but while their activity lasted they caused a 
great deal of apprehension in the minds of those who did not desire 
to see South Africa closed to the influences of Anglo-Saxon civilisa- 
tion. As part of the plan the Afrikander Bond was established, with 
branches in all the colonies and states, and an endeavour was made to 
use all the political power at the disposal of the Dutch-speaking 
population of the Cape in furtherance of the end in view. How that 
power was used in the Cape Parliament is now a matter of history 
which it is not necessary to discuss here. In the meantime a despe- 
rate effort was made to obtain possession of Bechuanaland for the 
Transvaal and thus cut off the British advance to the north for ever ; 
and it will be remembered with what energy the dominant party at 
the Cape worked to secure the aggrandisement of the Transvaal and 
the defeat of British interests upon that occasion. The great 
national movement (as the word “ national” was then understood), 
however, received what was practically its death-blow when British 
authority was asserted in Bechuanaland, Since then it has been 
further crushed by the establishment of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate and the extension of the British sphere of influence to the 
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north; and the influx of a new population into the Transvaal itself 


must have effectually dispelled the once prevalent idea that 
it was possible to have one vast state, extending from the Zam- 
besi to the southern coast and peopled by a nation adverse to 
British influence of every kind. The cavalier treatment meted out 
to the Cape Parliament in response to its attempts to secure railway 
communication with the Transvaal, and those trade advantages 
which would have made so substantial a difference to the Cape 
farmers in their dealings with the large markets suddenly opened 
up for their produce in the Republic—the refusal of the Transvaal 
authorities to budge one inch from their policy of commercial isolation, 
even when appealed to by the Afrikander Bond, and reminded of the 
services of the Dutch colonists at the Cape during the War of Inde- 
pendence—the fact that the “‘new-comers”’ of Dutch descent in the 
Transvaal found that they were treated as aliens equally with English- 
men and Germans and others—all these things have helped to 
destroy the scheme of a Dutch-speaking nationality, and it does not 
appear likely ever to be revived. The Afrikander Bond is now 
merely an electioneering organisation, which is doing excellent work 
in educating the rural population of the Cape Colony and keeping 
them alive to 2 sense of their political duties, but it has no longer 
any ulterior political object and has long since ceased to be regarded 
as a dangerous or even a troublescme factor in the state, 

The fusion of the races is going on apace now in the Transvaal, 
and the assimilation of the population to that of the Cape Colony 
will probably be very rapid. Up to very recently it appeared prob- 
able that the struggle to maintain the old order of things would be 
prolonged indefinitely, owing mainly to the efforts and influence of the 
foreign officials, imported chiefly from Holland, who consider—and 
not without reason—that the carrying out of the “ truly South African 
policy ” willin the end result in the loss of their power and their salaries. 
But events have proved too strong for them, and the attitude adopted 
by the President and the members of the Volksraad during the last 
session of the Legislature shows that the old barriers of suspicion and 
prejudice are fast breaking down. How great the change is already can 
only be fully appreciated by those who have bestowed close attention 
upon the subject. Only a year ago the great majority of the members 
of the Volksraad were expressing themselves in terms of unmeasured 
hostility against the very name of railways. So intense was the 
feeling that during the session of 1889 a determined opposition was 
offered to the grant of a right toa gold-mining company to construct 
an aérial tramway for mining purposes. ‘ Aérial tramway,” being 
translated into Dutch, was made to signify “aérial railway,” and the 
honest legislators, while marvelling greatly at the possibility of con- 
structing railways in mid-air, expressed their determination to have 
no railways at all, either in or over the State, even if they were lifted 
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ad ethera. The sudden attempt which was made to procure the 
annexation of Bechuanaland to the Cape Colony was due to the exis- 
tence of the same feeling, and not to any violent desire on the part of 
the Colony to take over that territory. It was rumoured abroad that 
Mr. Rhodes was going to make a railway along the western boun- 
dary of the Transvaal, in regions where the Cape Government would 
be powerless to interfere when the word went forth that the project 
was to be stopped at all hazards. The Cape Government, yielding 
to pressure from Pretoria, had already abstained from extending the 
line from Kimberley to the Vaal River, as it had been authorised by 
Parliament to do, in spite of the opposition of the Afrikander Bond, 
and the only way to stop Mr. Rhodes’s nefarious energy seemed to be to 
place Bechuanaland under the control of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s cabinet. 
Thence arose the sudden clamour for annexation, which was unsuc- 
cessful. Now all is changed. The railway has already crossed the 
Vaal, and will very soon be completed to the northern boundary of 
British Bechuanaland, yet no protest has been made from Pretoria, 
On the contrary, during the last session the Volksraad sanctioned 
the immediate construction of a line from the Delagoa Bay frontier 
through Pretoria and Johannesburg, to the Free State boundary 
on the Vaal River, where it will be joined by the Cape extension 
from Bloemfontein, which is to be commenced very soon. 
It even appears likely, from information recently received, that 
permission will soon be obtained for the building of further 
lines, which will open up the rich country to the North 
in the Murchison Range and Zoutpansberg. The importance 
of so notable a change of policy cannot be over-estimated. In 
the same spirit the franchise laws have been materially modified, 
and the ‘“new-comers” are placed in a position to acquire political 





rights within a couple of years; while the establishment of a second 
legislative chamber in their interests—though a clumsy expedient— 
will inevitably have the effect of giving them greater political power 
and privileges. The result must be that ere long the Transvaal will 
fall into line with the rest of South Africa, and the time for talking 
about one race dominating the other will have gone by. 

It must not be inferred from anything I have said: that I look 
forward to the union of the South African colonies and states under 
one flag as an event that is likely to occur soon, if it is ever to occur 
at all. The Cape Colony is perfectly loyal and perfectly content to 
remain under British rule, notwithstanding that the majority of its 
inhabitants are of Dutch descent. They are probably the most con- 
servative and the least revolutionary people in the world, and it is 
almost inconceivable that anything should happen to make them 
wish to change their political status. In the two Republics, how- 
ever, the case is different, and, speaking from personal observation, I 
should say that the inhabitants of those countries were never more 
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determined than they are to-day to maintain their independence at 
all hazards, and to help each other should that independence be 
threatened. The intensity of the feeling can only be appreciated 
when we bear in mind the past relations between England and the 
Boers, and it cannot add to the pleasure of contemplating the exist- 
ing state of things to know that it need never have existed had 
Africa been governed wisely. Anyhow, the Republics mean to 
remain independent, and there is no prospect of their changing their 
minds, in the near future, at all events. Nor is it likely that the 
infusion of the new element into the population will make any 
material difference in this respect. With the advent of railways and 
the development of the mining and other industries, the number of 
the inhabitants must increase largely, and their character will be 
largely changed, but the Boers will always be able to make their 
wishes respected. It is hardly probable, judging from what one 
sees, that the new population will ever favour the reintroduction of 
British rule. They entertain no strong feeling about the flag, and 
have no desire to make it a cause of quarrel. If they did desire to 
surrender the independence of the Republics, it would be a very 
long time before they could possess sufficient political influence to 
bring about the change peaceably, and it appears to be almost 
impossible to suppose that they would ever try to proceed to other 
measures. If the flag is ever to be changed, it must be with the full 
consent of all concerned, and it is not likely that such consent will 
be secured in our time. When men speak in Pretoria of a “ United 
South Africa,” it is with a sort of vague idea that the British power 
may ultimately be limited to 2 mere protectorate of the coasts. In 
the Cape Colony and Natal such a change is not seriously con- 
templated ; and it is difficult to see, under sah circumstances, how 
the “ United South Africa” is to be created. 

That a complete political union of all the South African states and 
colonies would be an advantage to all, is clear, but such advantage 
would be entirely incommensurate with the risk of serious conse- 
quences which would follow any attempt to force it on. The union 
of the peoples of the different countries for all practical purposes 
must and will take place, but the sentiment about the Republican 
flags will long survive it, and it is a sentiment that must be 
respected. And, after all, most of the advantages of union may be ob- 
tained without any serious change. It seems likely that the Transvaal 
will at length have her own seaport at Kosi Bay, and by the terms 
of the Swaziland Convention she has practically agreed to place that 
harbour under the protection of Great Britain. The next step will 
be that she will join the South African Customs Union, which now 








embraces the Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, and Bechuana- | 
land. When this is done Natal must inevitably join it, too, and the ' 
real union of all the different countries will practically be effected. ; 
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Other advantages of a federation can be secured by mutual agree- 
ment. For instance,a common South African Court of Appeal—an 
institution which is much wanted—might be established. I know 
the difficulties which will suggest themselves at the mention of such 
a proposition, but Iam convinced that they may be surmounted. 
Laws already exist by which witnesses from the Cape Colony may be 
compelled to obey the suhpena of the Republican courts, and vice 
versd. It would be easy to make the most complete working arrange- 
ments with regard to postal matters, telegraphs, railways, the arrest 
of fugitive criminals, in fact all matters of joint concern, and a 
federation could be established in all but the name, without bringing 
into play any of the political fears and jealousies which have done so 
much to retard the progress of South Africa. The question of flags 
may safely be left to settle itself according to the ‘“‘ commonsense 
of the greater number”’ in the fulness of time. For the present it 
is a matter of no moment, and it will probably never become so. 

It is greatly to be regretted that, as the Transvaal is to have 
access to the sea-coast, she could not be placed in possession of 
Delagoa Bay upon the same terms as those agreed upon concerning 
Kosi Bay. Delagoa Bay is of no value, save in connection with the 
trade of the Republic; and the presence of the Portuguese there is 
of no advantage (to say the least of it) to themselves or to any one 
else. I have good authority for stating that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment are ready and willing to buy the harbour and the railway, 
which is now the subject of arbitration between Great Britain and 
Portugal, but it is very doubtful whether the latter country would 
be willing to enter into negotiations on the subject. If she were, 
the consent of England would have to be obtained, under existing 
arrangements with the Transvaal, and another opportunity would be 
offered for proving to the Republic that we are actuated by nothing 
but good will towards her. Whatever may be dong in the immediate 
future, it surely is written in the book of fate that Portugal will not 
always remain the mistress of one of the natural harbours of the 
South African Dominion that is to be. 

Swaziland, too, will be added to the Transvaal. The present 
arrangements cannot last permanently, and as England has already 
decided that she will not annex it, nothing remains but to hand it 
over to the Republic. Whether it would have been better to annex 
it to the Empire is a question which it is too late to discuss now, and 
the sooner half-measures are abandoned the better. 

South Africa may now fairly be said to have passed through all its 
serious troubles, and it is not too hopeful a prophecy to declare that 
it must ere long take its place in the front rank of the new countries 
beyond the seas. Its native wars are a thing of the past, and it is 
unlikely that any serious disturbances can arise in the future. There 
may be trouble in Matabeleland. It would be idle to deny that the 
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advance of the Chartered Company’s forces is to be viewed with 
some anxiety, but after all the chances of a conflict are not very 
great. The company is taking every possible precaution to avoid 
trouble, and Lobengula, ruthless savage as he is, knows that if he 
provokes a quarrel there are thousands of men who would be ready 
to go in and destroy his power for ever. A conflict would be but short- 
lived, and Mr. Rhodes would certainly not have to go outside of South 
Africa for assistance if it were wanted. There is no native question 
anywhere else which. cannot be peaceably settled, although prudence 
and tact will be required. The resources of the country are simply 
enormous, and all that has been done yet to develop them is but a 
faint earnest of what will be done. The gold industry is just begin- 
ning to be placed upon a proper footing, and yet the return already 
amounts to a couple of millions a year. The greater portion of the 
known gold-fields lies as yet untouched, waiting for the railways 
which must soon reach them. Silver-mining is being prosecuted 
with vigour, and promises the most excellent results. Coal of good 
quality exists almost everywhere in vast quantities, and other 
minerals abound. Large industrial populations will spring up, and 
the prosperity of those who follow agricultural and pastoral pursuits 
must, with the increase of railway communication, be assured. The 
prospect is assuredly a bright one. All South Africans devoutly 
hope that it may not be marred by any untoward interference from 
outside. There is room for any number of men to settle in the 
country, and the more of the right sort who will leave the over- 
crowded British Islands and establish new homes over there, the 
better, but they must come as colonists and make up their minds to 
be South Africans. If they entertain the idea that it is their destiny 
to settle South Africa without the fullest recognition of the rights 
and the position of the people who are there already, or think that 
the ‘Dutch must go to the wall,’’ and be helped to go there, only 
mischief will ensue. New-comers must resolve to abjure race 
quarrels and disputes or discussions about flags, and to look upon 
the old population as fellow-countrymen and fellow-workers in 
the great work of civilizing the magnificent land which lies before 
them. It must be left to the people of South Africa to work out 
their own destiny, unvexed by the Imperial Parliament and the 
Imperial faddist; and Englishmen at home may look on with 
equanimity at the realization of the doctrine, ‘‘ The Imperial Govern- 
ment on the coast and South Africa for the people who live in it,” 
knowing full well that, whether the Republican flags continue to 
wave or peaceably disappear in the process of time, there will be a 
practically united dominion in which British civilization and British 
enterprise will have the fullest scope to assert themselves. 
A Sourn AFRICAN. 
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THE JEWS IN RUSSIA, 


‘* Something is wrong, there needeth change. 
But what or where ?”’ 


Song of Rabbi Ben Ezra. 


Ir has often been a matter of wonder to me that in these days of 
rapid communications, “ private wires,” special correspondents and 
international journalism, so very little should be known and so very 
much rashly written in this country about Russia. France, Germany, 
and England are perhaps equally guilty of this crime of /ése-majesté 
against reason—their writers and politicians forming and expressing 
confident opinions about important questions, without the slightest 
foundation in fact,—and Englishmen have not quite so much reason 
to blush as their neighbours, seeing that they are but a little less 
familiar with the economical, intellectual, and moral condition of a 
foreign and not over friendly people than with that of their own 
kith and kin in the colonies. A more serious excuse might perhaps 
be found in the circumstance that the press of the country rather 
than its readers should bear the blame of ignorance which is, in 
many cases, equalled only by conceit ; as it is the press that furnishes 
the so-called facts, solemnly pledging itself to their accuracy, while 
the public can no more be condemned for not sifting them critically 
than a bookkeeper can be blamed for not spending his time in veri- 
fying the statements of his ready-reckoner. Thus a few months 
ago The Times, through its correspondent, informed its readers that 
Madam Tsebrikoff had been exiled to Pensa in the Caucasus, whither 
she was being driven in a hibitka, thus giving circulation to a state- 
ment containing about as much truth and meaning as if a Russian 
journal of the same day had announced that Mr. Davitt had been 
imprisoned by the Irish Secretary in the frightful prison of Sing 
Sing, in Tipperary. 

Two months ago a “well-informed” and “ widely circulated” 
paper assured its readers that a new and barbarous law had just been 
passed in Russia, the practical effect of which was to doom the 
unfortunate Jews of that country to exile or death ; and this caterer 
for political information for the million was so well informed of 
what was passing in “higher spheres” in Russia, that he was able 
to quote textually several clauses of the new law, the mere perusal of 
which reminded Englishmen—who had begun to grow as tired 
of Stanley as of the fasting man—of the halcyon days of 
Bulgarian horrors, And it needed several weeks of the most 
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solemn assurances of the Russian Government to allay an excitement 
that ought either never to have been roused or to have made itself 
felt to some good purpose some years ago.’ 

As a matter of fact, no project of law ever passes the Imperial 
Council in June, July, or August, because there are no sittings of 
that body all through the summer months, and consequently the 
statement of the correspondent could not have deceived any one who 
had any real knowledge of Russia, Moreover, it has never been 
a serious question, with those who govern the Russian Empire, of 
banishing the Jews en masse, as they were expelled from Spain in 
1492. A portion of the Russian press has, it is true, often advocated 
this drastic method of dealing with them, but the press has less 
effect on the Government than the scarcely audible buzz of the tiny 
fly struggling in the web on the callous spider that eyes it coldly 
from on high. 

On the other hand, it would be a grave mistake to suppose that be- 
cause the Russian Government goes methodically to work, judiciously 
blending cunning with cruelty, patience with hatred, the lot of 
the Jews is an enviable one ; just as it would be wrong to conclude 
that, because prisoners in Russia are often treated with more revolt- 
ing cruelty than African slaves, the movement now on foot to put 
an end to the slave-trade in Africa has therefore lost its saison d’étre. 
How far the lot of the Russian Jews will enlist the sympathies of 
Englishmen is in truth of very scant importance to any one; to what 
extent it deserves those sympathies may perhaps appear from a simple 
statement of the case. 

In the olden times of the Grand Duchy of Moscow there was no 
Jewish question to disturb the peace of mind of Russian statesmen : 
the peaceful Jews were then kept out of the country more success- 
fully than the martial Tartars, more resolutely than the plague. 
Every Jew found there was seized and expelled,” no reason, however 
weighty, being accepted as sufficient to justify the pollution of the 
land by the presence of a member of the race that crucified the 
Saviour. And thus the native population were left to their own 
devices—the stream of Russian civilisation kept exceptionally pure 
from Jewish admixture—until the policy of annexation was first 
fairly inaugurated, when Russia ravenously swallowed, along with 
the luscious morsels that belonged to her neighbours, the trichines 
that found such a congenial soil in her body politic and are now 


(1) It is only fair to say that the Daily Telegraph published a few serious papers on 
Russian Jews at the time, denying the promulgation of new laws, and giving a fairly 
complete and very candid statement of the whole question. 

(2) Cf. Complete Code of Laws, No. 662, year 1676. In a treaty concluded with 
Poland in 1678 it was expressly stipulated that ‘‘the merchants and tradesmen of both 
sides will be free to travel without hindrance into each other’s country ‘except the 
Jews.’ ’’—Ibid., No. F380. 
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bidding fair to bring about a collapse of the entire system. The 
struggles of Russia now to throw off, now to assimilate and neutra- 
lise this dangerous element, are instructive if not edifying. 

Little Russia was the first territory annexed, and with it were 
taken over the Jews who for generations had been wont to look 
upon that country as their fatherland. But if the Little Russians, 
who had been induced to unite by tempting promises, were treated 
with scant ceremony, the Jews could scarcely complain of receiving 
still less, and in 1727 the High Privy Council promulgated an order 
signed by the impress Catherine L., to expel the “ scurvy Jews,’ male 
and female, who are living in Ukraine (Little Russia) and in Russian 
cities generally, and never again to allow them under any pretext 
to re-enter the country, and to take due care that in future the land 
be vigilantly guarded and kept free from them.” But as_ the 
frontier, even in those days, was extensive, its guardians venal, and 
the Jews persevering and ingenious, many of the latter succeeded in 
maintaining their foothold without sacrificing their religion. Peter 
II., the gentleness of whose character reflected itself in the irreso- 
lution of his policy, relaxed the severity of this law to the extent of 
allowing Jews to visit South Russia for the purpose of attending 
the fairs there; a privilege which he thoughtfully saddled with the 
condition “that they should not take out of the country gold or 
silver money, nor even copper coins.” “ As to living in Little 
Russia,” this curious ukase concludes, “ it is strictly forbidden, nor 
shall any one dare to harbour scurvy Jews; in all these respects it 
is decreed that the ukase of the year 1727 shall remain in force.’”” 

The Empress Anna, in the beginning of her reign, gave permis- 
sion to Jews to visit Russia for purposes of commerce, but shortly 
before her death, repenting of that and other sins, reverted to the 
old policy of exclusion, which, however, was again for a time 
suspended during the Russo-Turkish war. In 1742, the Empress 
Elizabeth framed still more stringent laws against the Jews than 
any of her predecessors, and piously appealed to heaven for her 
warrant. ‘“‘ Except irremediable harm to our faithful subjects nothing 
can ever come of the presence in the land of such inveterate haters 
of the name of Christ the Saviour.” 

Catherine II., whose policy was as little guided by her philosophy 
as were the metaphysics of many venturesome old schoolmen by 
their religious faith, began by following in the steps of her predeces- 
sors, and in the manifesto she issued during the earlier part of her 

(1) There is no adjective in the original, but the word for Jews is an opprobrious one 
implying still more than is expressed by the epithet I have added. The same word is 
still employed by such conservative organs of the Russian press as the semi-official 
Novoye Vremya and Grashdanin. 

(2) Complete Code of Laws, No. 5324. 

(3) Lbid., Noe 8673. 
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reign inviting foreigners to come and settle in Russia, in considera- 
tion of special privileges offered them, Jews were expressly mentioned 
as disqualified. But the annexation of certain Polish governments, 
inhabited by large numbers of Jews, which she soon afterwards 
effected, compelled her to modify a policy that was based upon 
changing interest rather than fixed principle ; and in the year 1769 
she permitted the Jews to make Russia their home, on condition 
that they settled exclusively in the south, in the government of 
New Russia. This decree’ was the foundation-stone of the famous 
Pale of Settlement, which remains to the present day the main griev- 
ance of the Jews—the fruitful source of all their sufferings. All 
followers of the Mosaic law who inhabited the Polish provinces at 
the time of their annexation were allowed to remain where they 
were, and to enjoy the same rights as Russians ; but it was not open 
to them to circulate in Russia proper, and towards the close of the 
Empress’s reign they were condemned by pay double taxes.” 

But all these attempts of Russia to kick against the pricks proved 
ineffectual. The Jews obeyed the laws of nature rather than those 
of shortsighted men, with results that alarmed the statesmen who were 
responsible for having made the two incompatible. An Imperial 
Commission was then created (1802), by the Emperor Alexander 
surnamed the Blessed, to study the question, and two years later a 
law was passed which appears to have been an honest endeavour to 
carry out two opposi‘e lines of policy, on the principle of doing 
incompatible things by halves. One half of the measures are intended 
to protect the Christians against the heartless exploitation of the 
Jews, who are thus treated as born enemies of their Orthodox fellow 
subjects, while the other half is meant to bring about the brotherly 
union and ultimate amalgamation of the two avowedly hostile races. 
Very sordid motives were put before them to induce them to become 
Christians, care being meanwhile taken to keep them well within 
their Pale of Settlement, which was considerably narrowed, no Jew 
being allowed to live within fifty versts of the frontiers. It was 
obviously legislation of the half-hearted kind—an attempt (to use a 
popular Russian expression) to give the wolves a feed and keep the 
sheep whole, and like all such efforts it deservedly failed. 

The Emperor Nicholas began his reign by issuing various ukases 
in the same spirit—forbidding the Jews to circulate in Russia, 
narrowing the Pale still more by excluding from it the cities of 
Kieff, Nicolaieff, Sebastopol, and even certain of the streets of Vilna, 
and generally carrying out a policy of mild repression. On its 
becoming obvious in 1835 that most of these measures were but 
mere waste paper, the whole structure of previous legislation was 
pulled down and a bill passed “to enable Jews to live comfortably 

(1) Complete Col’. of Law", No. 13383. 
(2) Ibi’, Ne. 17221. 
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as tillers of the soil or artisans, and to keep them from idleness and 
illegal occupations.” They are permitted by this law to attend fairs 
in the great centres of Russia—Nischny Novgorod, Irbitsk, Kharkoff, 
&c.—and special privileges are promised to those who turn their 
attention to the cultivation of the soil, an occupation which had 
proved so fatal to Russian Christians. The legislator was evidently 
desirous on the one hand of removing all distinctions between Jews 
and Christians, and on the other of localising the religion of the 
former as he would an infectious disease. Evidence of the former 
disposition is to be found in the clauses which throw open schools, 
gymnasies, universities, and other educational establishments to the 
members of the proscribed faith, and proof of the latter in the 
express declaration that in country districts the Jews were, as there- 
tofore, to remain aloof from their Christian fellow-subjects, their 
communes to be separated from those of Orthodox Christians ; and 
even in the cities the same barriers and distinctions to be rigorously 
maintained. Worse than all, as soon as it became evident that the 
proscribed people thoroughly appreciated the offer of education, by 
sending their children to Christian schools, where they became the 
most successful pupils and students, the Emperor issued another 
ukase (in 1844) to the Minister of Public Instruction, declaring it 
necessary to open Jewish schools for Jewish children, and ordering 
him to appoint a commission of rabbis to draft a scheme and to see 
that a special tax be levied on the Jews for the support of these 
denominational establishments. 

The late Czar Alexander II. was desirous of contributing as far 
as was possible, by means of legislation, to the assimilation of the 
Jewish element by the Christian population, but before taking any 
steps towards the accomplishment of this desire, he ordered the 
Minister of the Interior to have detailed reports drawn up by the 
governors and governors-general of the districts inhabited by Jews 
concerning the working of the laws already in force and the defects 
remarked in their conception or administration. The Governors of 
the provinces of Vitebak, Mohileff, and Minsk gave it as their 
opinion that the Jews of their districts were suffering incalculable 
harm from the action of the law depriving them of the rights of 
ordinary Russian subjects without relieving them of any of the 
corresponding obligations. Moreover, the towns, they added, in 
which Jews were authorised to live were so congested that they could 
get but little work to do; and “when they do receive orders for 
work, they are compelled to have recourse to fraud. This explains 
why they so often become noxious members of society, instead of 
conferring upon the community and upon themselves those benefits 
which, under more favourable conditions, one would naturally expect 
from them.” The Governor of Poltava informed the Minister that 
the Jews of the south of Russia differed to a very considerable extent 
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in language, dress, and mode of life from their co-religionists in 
other parts of the empire, and that the difference was entirely to 
their advantage. As a result of this, “they have almost wholly 
assimilated themselves with the native population; wherefore I 
would respectfully suggest that all the restrictions now in force 
against them be forthwith abolished.” The remaining governors 
were of the same opinion, and the Minister of the Interior came to 
the conclusion that the accumulation of skilled Jewish artisans and 
workmen in the cities of the Pale of Settlement, and the competition 
resulting between themselves on the one hand and between them and 
the Christians on the other, ‘‘ have an exceedingly injurious effect 
on both sides.” 

Nothing could be more candid than this avowal, nothing more 
well meaning than the intentions it called into being; but between 
intentions and their realisation lies an abyss—at times an impassable 
one. “ Before the sun rises,” says a Little Russian proverb, “ the 
dew may eat one’s eyes out.” Half-hearted measures of relief were 
gradually doled out, certain restrictions abolished wholly or in part, 
and the administration of the existing laws became less severe, a 
difference which was, in itself, as long as it lasted, almost as welcome 
as a repeal of the exclusive legislation complained of. For men, not 
measures, really rule or ruin the nation; no other country possessing 
such a ponderous, voluminous collection of laws as the Empire of 
the Tsars, no other people so utterly lacking the conception of law, 
as of established rules to be respected and obeyed; and what can be 
more demoralising to a nation than the possession of laws, the trans- 
gression of which is the rule, the observance the rare exception 

Had the Emperor Alexander II. lived a year or two longer, it is 
highly probable that there would now no longer be a Jewish ques- 
tion in Russia; for the emancipation of that people was one of the 
points of the constitution which he had consented to grant. His son 
and successor is credited with a strong personal dislike to all followers 
of the Mosaic law, and is resolved, men say, to grind them down to 
the intellectual (they are already far below the economic) level of 
his Orthodox subjects. As this would be a heinous crime, it may 
possibly be a foul-mouthed calumny; but it is not a dispassionate 
survey of the main acts of his reign that would bring one to doubt 
the truth of the assertion. The chief measure now in force against 
the Jews is—and has been since the days of Catherine II.—the 
prohibition to leave the Pale of Settlement. No doubt this district 
is immense in extent, comprising the governments of Vilna, Volhynia, 
Grodno, Kovno, Minsk, Podolsk, Yekaterinoslav, Poltavya, Tsher- 
nigoff and, under certain restrictions, portions of Kieff, Vitebsk, and 
Mohileff.'' But for the Jews, who are not tillers of the soil, who are 


(1) Cf. Law concerning Passports and Runaways, vol. xiv., division i., chap. i., 
art. 16. 
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compelled to belong to merchant guilds or trade corporations that 
exist only in cities and towns, and are debarred from engaging in 
many pursuits open to Christians, the immensity of this territory 
shrinks to an incredible extent. And lest the Pale, even thus nar- 
rowly circumscribed, should seem too vast a hunting-ground for the 
“scurvy Jew,” his Majesty enacted, two years ago, that “ until further 
orders,” no Jew will be permitted to leave the villages or hamlets in 
which they were living up to the 15th May, 1882. And as during 
those six years hundreds, nay thousands, of families changed their 
place of residence to other villages and towns, the execution of this 
law has reduced a large number of Jews to misery and ruin; for not 
only do those suffer who are compelled to leave villages where they 
have their houses and their capital, but the community to which 
they are compelled to return, and in which competition has already 
reduced wages to the starvation line. So that the arena is in reality 
very circumscribed in which Jew meets Jew in the bitter struggle 
for life, and defeating his adversary inflicts incurable wounds upon 
himself. 

There are one or two narrow and winding paths that lead out of 
this human penfold, but those who take them have often cause 
bitterly to regret their enterprise or unrest. Jews who have traded 
for not less than five years as members of the first merchant guild! 
within the Pale have the right to apply for admission to the same 
guild outside of it. But the exercise of this right bristles with diffi- 
culties. Thus, to say nothing of the petitions which he must send 
to the guilds, the police, the governors, and others, the merchant’s 
first real embarrassment is caused by the law which prohibits him 
from hiring Christian servants, coupled with the circumstance that 
he has no hope of finding any in Russia proper, where Jews are few 
and belong exclusively to the privileged classes from which the 
ranks of domestic servants are never recruited. The law’ which 
obtained under former Emperors allowed the merchant in this case 
to petition the Prefect of the Police of St. Petersburg or the Gover- 
nor-general of Moscow—if his destination were either of these cities— 
for permission to take with him from the Pale a certain number of 
clerks and domestic servants, setting forth in the petition the reasons 
that determined him to fix the particular number asked for. It then 
depended on the decision of these dignitaries how many might 
accompany him, and from their decision there was no appeal. If he 
chose some other city for his abode, he was allowed but one clerk 


(1) In Russia there are two merchant guilds (there were three till a few years ago) : 
the members of the first pay much higher fees than those of the second, and both pay 
larger fees and taxes than the petty traders. One must be a man of considerable means 
to belong to the first merchant guild in St. Petersburg or Moscow. In the latter city 
there are but four hundred members of the first guild all told, many of whom are 
foreigners. 

(2) Vol. xiv., div. i., chap. i., art. 16. 
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and four domestic servants, all of whom must be of irreproachable 
character and free, not only from the accusation, but even from the 
suspicion of crime. It is as easy to imagine the innumerable and 
serious embarrassments that this law is calculated to raise up in the 
everyday life of the Jewish merchant—the loss of time, of money, 
of health—as it is difficult to divine the good purpose which the 
legislator had in view in framing it. That law is still in force ; but, 
apprehensive that the permission it accords is far too extensive, his 
present Majesty’s advisers have decreed that in case the merchant 
should dismiss or otherwise lose his servants, it shall not be open to 
him to send to the Pale for others to replace them, but he must shift 
as best he can.’ Moreover, if from any cause whatever he cease to 
belong to the first guild before the lapse of ten years, he forfeits his 
right to reside in Russia and must return to the Pale. The circum- 
stance that he availed himself during his stay of his legal right to 













purchase house property or land in Russia proper, is not deemed 
sufficiently grave to cause an exception to be made in his favour. 
Landlord or householder, it matters not, the law compels him to 
leave everything and return to the Pale, and logic and humanity 
are utterly powerless to help him.’ 

In Russia every Jew is compelled to belong to one of the estab- 
lished classes into which the tax-paying community is divided, and 
unless he have been received into one of the learned professions, he 
must be at all times ready to prove by documents, that require to be 
renewed every year, that he is a skilled artisan, a merchant of one 
of the two guilds, a petty trader, or an agriculturist. This means, 
besides endless worry and frequent insults from secretaries and petty 
puffed-up officials, the payment of considerable annual fees and—what 
is sometimes more irksome and oppressive—permancnt residence in 
the city or town in which his guild or corporation has its head- 
quarters.’ If sheer want and the evident hopelessness of relieving 
it in a given town compel a Jew to disregard this law and wander 
about from place to place, as many have done and still are forced to 
do, he is arrested and treated or maltreated as that most miserable of 
human wretches, a Russian brodyag.* 

But, independently of those general taxes paid by Jews for the 
support of institutions from the benefits of which they are in most 
cases expressly excluded, they are also subjected to a special system 
of taxation, from which Christians are exempt, and which, though 








(1) Decision of Minister of Interior and Minister of Finances, given on 17—29 April, 
1885. 

(2) Cf. Complete Collection of Laws, No. 41779 and 48175. 

(3) Complete Collection of Laws, vol. xiv. div. i., chap. i., arts. 1 and 2. 

(4) This terrible word drodyag does not convey much to the ordinary English reader. 
Those who are curious to know something of the indescribable tortures inflicted on this 
army of unpitied wretches will find some facts relating to the subject in The Fortnightly 
Review, July, 1890, in the article on ‘‘ Russian Prisons.’’ Cf. Complete Collection of 
Laws, vol. ix., art. 953. 
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destined in theory for the special needs of the Jewish community, 


ble : . . , ' 
are nevertheless employed in part to replenish the imperial coffers.? 

he mm 4“ y 998 . 

j Thus the so-called “ Box tax”? is one of the most comprehensive 

ne . . . é : 
tributes ever levied upon a community, its oppressiveness being 

he - mn ‘ 7} f ; 
intensified by the odious method practised of farming it out to 

vs 


~ greedy speculators. For every animal, fowl, and bird killed for 
food according to Jewish rites (Kosher) a fixed sum has to be paid. 


- And on every pound of that same meat, and on every one of those 
a identical fowls, an additional sum is levied when they are sold. 
» Jews who have taken their degrees in universities, or have succeeded 
: in gaining admission to a learned profession, may, on satisfying 
= their butcher that they are doctors or masters, purchase a certain 
” quantity of animal food free of this duty: viz., two pounds and a 
half of meat a day, if the privileged person is single, and four 
- pounds and a half if married ; he may also, if a bachelor, purchase 
“ on the same advantageous conditions one fowl or bird daily, and two 
; if he be a family man.* In addition to this there is a candle tax, 
si the proceeds of which are employed to support those denominational 
e schools with which the Jews would most gladly dispense, if they 
) were allowed to avail themselves of the ordinary educational estab- 

lishments, to which they have quite as much right as their Christian 
fellow-subjects. Over and above these oppressive tributes, all Jews 
: have to pay a certain percentage—from which Christians are, of 
er course, exempt—on the rent they receive for their houses, shops, 
4 stores, granaries; on the gross income they receive from the sale of 
wine in public-houses and inns; they are likewise subject to a 
7 special annual tax on distilleries and breweries, glass works, copper 
and iron works, tar, pitch, and tallow works, and for the permission 
: to set up as cattle-breeders. In addition to this, all money left by 
' deceased Jews pays a fixed percentage to the same common fund ; 
, and finally a fine is paid for the authorisation to wear Hebrew 
J apparel. ‘All Jews who desire to wear a skull cap” (I am 
quoting textually from the Statute book), “are hereby subjected to 
; a permanent tax of neither more nor less (sic /) than five silver 
| roubles a year each.” * This is not an extract from obsolete laws 

framed during the Middle Ages, but a clause of a law drawn up in 
| the last quarter of the sober nineteenth century, and strictly 





enforced to-day. That the legislator was in grim earnest about the 
matter is evident from the following provision concerning the wear- 
ing of other articles of Jewish dress: “In fixing the amount of 
taxes to be levied for the right of wearing Hebrew dress, male and 
female, the governor of the district is hereby enjoined to take heed 


(1) Complete Collection of Laws, vol. v., art. 281; Supplement, chap. i., art. 1. 

(2) So called because the proceeds were kept in a box employed solely for this purpose. 
(3) Supplement to article 281 of fifth vol. of Laws. 

(4) Ibid., art 10, observ. 4. 
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that it be considerably augmented in comparison with the other 
objects subject to the Box Tax.” * 

It is difficult to convey anything like an adequate idea of the 
vexation, disputes, and bad blood caused by the spirit in which this 
law is administered. But it is scarcely needful to descant upon the 
spirit, when the letter itself contains so much to bear out the charge 
of deliberate injustice which has been frequently advanced against 
it. Take, for instance, the provision made for the not uncommon 
case in which the animal or fowl is slaughtered in one place and sold 
in another. ‘ Whereas the Box-Tax is levied according to weight 
on the sale of the objects liable to it, be it ordained that if a Jew, 
having slaughtered an animal within the boundaries of one tax 
farm, desire to carry it to another for the purpose of selling it, he 
is liable to pay the tax in the first tax-farming district for the 
slaughter alone; but the tax farmer of the second district possesses 
the right to exact payment both of the tax for slaughter and also of 
the tax for sale.” * This is but a sample. The voluminousness and 
minuteousness—to say nothing of the vexatiousness—of the laws 
against the Jewish millions who have appreciably contributed 
economically and intellectually to the prosperity of the Empite, 
would drive anyone but a Talmudist or a Benedictine to despair. 

But besides merchants of the first guild, university graduates of 
the highest standard, and doctors and masters, are also privileged to 
pass beyond the Pale of Settlement. Skilled artisans can likewise 
seek udmission to the corporations, or “ Tsekhs,’’ of their respective 
calling in any part of the empire. This clause enfranchises, to all 
appearance, a numerous class of men, which might perhaps be made 
to include the best portion of the Hebrew people. These appear- 
ances, which would probably be trustworthy enough if observed in 
any other part of Europe, are rightly deceptive in Russia, and 
Englishmen who come in contact with the wan, worn, wizen-faced 
Russian Jews—like so many Lazaruses risen too late from the 
dead to live longer than a few short hours—who played such a 
tragic part in the sweating scandals that came to light in London 
some time ago, will readily understand that the children of creatures 
of this stamp—and the majority of Russian Jews are such—have as 
much chance of becoming astronomers as of qualifying for what the 
law in Russia understands by “ skilled artisans.” It is less difficult, 
however, for the daughters of the classes who possess a fairly suffi- 


cient income to become midwives—a profession which also confers 


upon those who practise it the right of passing beyond the Pale.* 
But his present Majesty’s Government, noticing that many young 
Jewesses succeeded in passing the examinations required, for the 
certificate of midwife, instead of withdrawing the privilege accorded 


(1) Supplement, chap. iii, art. 14. (2) Ibid., Supplement, art. 45. 
(3) Coll. of Laws, vol. xiv., sect. i., chap. iii. 
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by law to this profession, as would be natural under the circum- 
stances, acted somewhat like the scrupulous Quaker of apocryphal 
celebrity who, when the pirate caught hold of one of the ship’s 
ropes in order to board the vessel, exclaimed: ‘Thou wantest this 
rope, friend? ”’ (and speedily cutting it) ‘take it; may it stand thee 
in good stead”; they confirmed the privilege, but explained that 
from December, 1885, it would not extend from midwives to the 
children of such Jewesses, who would be compelled to live in the 
Pale.’ Another instructive instance of the way in which laws 
favourable to the Jews can be made oppressive without being for- 
mally abolished occurred two years ago in Kieff. A certain M. 
Goldenberg, who had obtained his degree at the University, and is 
therefore qualified to live in Russia proper, own houses, and 
land, &c., resolved to hand over to his wife a house that belonged 
to him in the Sophia Street. The deed of transfer was duly drawn 
up, but the authorities refused to register it. M. Goldenberg 
appealed to the law courts, relying upon the express terms of the 
law (Art. 100, vol. x., parts 1 and 5), which enacts that the hus- 
band communicates all his civil rights and privileges to his wife. 
But the law courts decided that every statute concerning the Jews 
must be interpreted in a restrictive sense, and consequently they 
upheld the refusal of the authorities to validate the act of transfer, 
dismissing the suit with costs, on the ground that, though M. Golden- 
berg himself possesses civil rights, he does not communicate them 
to his wife. 

The most arduous way of obtaining the right of free circulation 
throughout the empire would naturally seem that which leads 
through the universities, or one of the higher educational establish- 
ments, for the children of men who can never tell in the morning 
whether they and their families may not have to go to bed supperless 
at night. And yet so painfully vivid was the consciousness of the 
horrors from which they would thus escape, so powerful the aversion 
to go back to vegetate and rot in the hateful Pale, that hundreds of 
young men entered the universities, valorously battled for years 
with want, sickness, and discouragement, many of them like Heyne, the 
German classical scholar who first raised philology to the dignity of a 
science, often exchanging theirdinner for tallow-candles, which burned 
during whole nights in their garrets and cellars, lighting them on 
to knowledge and to fame. And the Government, seeing that know- 
ledge is power, and that it is not good that power should be placed in 
the hand of “vile Jews,” resolved to close up this issue out of 
misery, ignorance, and the Pale. When the present Czar succeeded 
to the throne the educational law, in so far as it affected the right 
of Jews to have their children taught in the ordinary schools of the 
empire, was formulated as follows: ‘‘ Jewish children may be admitted 


(1) Decision of the Department of the Police on the 30th December, 1885. 
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into and educated in the State educational establishments, private 
schools, and boarding schools of the districts in which they reside, 
no difference whatever being made between them and other chil- 
dren.” ! This law was in force down to the 19th June, 1885, when 
his Majesty ordered the admission of Jews to the Technological 
Institute? of Kharkoff to be limited to 10 per cent. of the total 
number of students. Nine months later his Majesty was “ graciously 
pleased,” says the official document, “ to forbid absolutely the admis- 
sion of any Jew to the Veterinary Institute of Kharkoff.” On the 
17th December, 1886, the present Minister of Public Instruction— 
an Armenian by birth—promulgated a law the preamble of which 
declared that whereas very many young Jews, eager to partake of 
the benefits of higher classical, technical, and professional education, 
were annually presenting themselves for admission to the univer- 
sities, &c., passing the examinations and prosecuting their studies 
in the various establishments of the empire, it was found desirable 
to put a stop to such an unsatisfactory state of things, to which 
end it was enacted that in future the number of Jewish students in 
Russian universities should not exceed 10 per cent. of the entire 
number of students in the universities within the Pale, 5 per cent. 
in other provincial universities, and 3 per cent. in those of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg; and on the 8th July, 1887, the same measure 
was applied to all gymnasies or grammar schools without exception. 

The immediate results of this curious legislation were painful in 
the extreme; thousands of young men who, by dint of years of hard, 
steady work and stoic self-denial on their part and on the part of 
their parents, had at last come within sight of the promised land, 
were rudely awakened from their day-dreams and jeeringly told to 
return to their “vile ”’ people to live and die, pariahs among helots. 
I shall never forget the harrowing scenes I witnessed, the tears, the 
entreaties, the wailing and despair immediately after the passing of 
that drastic law: parents begging their Christian friends—ay, and 
entreating their Christian enemies—to intercede with the minister 
to except their only child from the operation of the Act; young boys 
putting on the ill-fitting masks of dissimulation and endeavouring 
by flattery administered to the sons of high officials—their own 
schoolfellows—to obtain permission to finish the studies already 
brilliantly begun or well-nigh ended; orthodox priests, grave Rus- 
sian officials, and even well-known statesmen gibing and jeering at 
the checkmated Jew. One of the bitterest and possibly best deserved 
reproaches which Christian writers administer to Julian the Emperor 
was the insidiousness of his persecution of the Christians, as mani- 
fested in the order he issued prohibiting them from attending lectures 
in the schools. Julian couched that order in language as elegant 


(1) Coll. of Laws, vol. ix., book i., chap. iv., art. 966. 
(2) There are but two Technological Institutes in all Russia. 
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and brilliant as that of Lucian, and defended it with arguments 
worthy of Aristotle—invulnerable to anything more logical than an 
appeal to a highly-developed sentiment of humanity. The legis- 
lators of Holy Russia succeeded in closely copying Julian’sinsidiousness 
without imitating his wit or appreciating his logic. My readers do 
not, I feel confident, need to be told whether the grave legislators 
of a vast empire engaged in the practical solution of a most delicate 
question—fate of millions of their subjects—are justified in giving 
to laws adverse to these millions the odious form of a sneer at their 
religious tenets. It had been usual in Russia at all times to profess 
and occasionally to practise respect for the Jewish observance of the 
Sabbath. Jewish boys were not compelled to attend school on Satur- 
days, nor witnesses—if they objected—to take an oath in courts of 
justice on that day. But since the present Czar ascended the throne 
all that has been changed. Thus, among the laws concerning the 
education of Jews we read: “The learned Committee of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, having deliberated upon the question whether 
Jewish pupils of grammar schools should be excused from written 
examinations on Saturdays, . .. . decided that once they enter 
public educational establishments Jews are bound to submit to the 
rules thereof, and the very act of entrance into these schools is of itself 
a proof that they and their parents have outgrown that exclusiveness 
which stickles for the strict observance of the Sabbath.’* This jest is 
the deliberate work of the most learned body of men in the most 
enlightened department of the Government of Russia—work for 
which they are paid out of the hard-earned wages of the Jew, at 
whose religious convictions and moral courage they thus poke fun ! 
The circumstance that Jewish ehibdeos: seek for education in 
schools founded for children belonging to all religious persuasions 
being thus authoritatively construed as a proof that they and their 
parents laugh in their sleeves at one of the fundamental tenets of 
their faith, the only course open to parents who objected to the 
practical consequences of this interpretation was to found schools of 
their own—a costly solution, it is true, but the only feasible one. 
Several communities unhesitatingly adopted it and set about availing 
themselves of the law which conferred this right upon them.” But 
the Government, informed of their intention, forthwith repealed 
that law, and declared by a decree of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion that it was no longer advisable to authorise the opening of such 
schools, inasmuch as the ordinary educational establishments that 
exist for children of all religious persuasions outside the Pale would 
also satisfactorily meet the requirements of the Jews.> The logical 
outcome of these two legislative acts is therefore that, on the one 


(1) Cireular of the Ministry of Public Instruction. No. 15038. 
(2) Collection of Laws, vol. ix., sect. i., art. 969, and observations. 
(3) Ministerial Circular, No. 7, of the year 1888. 
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hand, Jewish parents desirous of having their children instructed 
must send them to Christian schools, if there happen to be a vacancy 
there; and on the other hand, their doing so is regarded by the 
Government as a sort of mild apostasy, in consequence of which they 
will be no longer treated as strictly orthodox Jews. 

Thus foiled and checkmated on every side, small wonder that 
some of the most ambitious or least steadfast among them brought 
themselves to purchase such instruction as grammar schools could 
give them by the formal rejection of all the specially Talmudic doc- 
trines, and the adoption of the faith of the sect of Karaim, who in 
Russia enjoy privileges that are denied the Talmudists. Thus a 
number of young men in the Crimea, after much inner struggling 
and hesitation, resolved to stifle their scruples and take this doubtful 
course ; but they had first to petition the Minister of the Interior 
(an Atheist, as it chanced) for permission to take the fateful step. 
They were soon made aware, however, that they were asking for 
the moon; the heavens and the earth may pass away, but no 
Russian Jew can ever abjure his faith in order to become a 
member of the Karaim sect—for a law of Catherine II. forbids 
it. There was now only one other way to obtain the coveted 
boon, namely by stealth, and this case has also been thoughtfully 
provided for by the wise legislator, who decreed that those 
Jewish parents who, on sending their children to school, neglect to 
make declaration that they are Jews, will be subjected to exactly 
the same punishment as if they were convicted of—forgery.’ This 
sounds somewhat harsh to Englishmen; it may also seem strange to 
logicians and legislators of every nation; but the Jews feel that 
they have reason to be thankful for the leniency that refrained in 
such cases from treating them as incendiaries or regicides. 

The Hebrew people in Russia are characterised by an insatiable 
thirst for such education as can be had in that country; it would 
seem to partake of the nature of a passion that grows with their 
growth, gaining strength from the very opposition it encounters.’ 
The Government, on the other hand, is firmly resolved to starve it 
out and to thrust the Jews back to ignorance, blind obedience, and 
the Pale. And this is perfectly natural ; if it seems immoral, it is 
only to those English Russophiles with whom fanaticism is the sole 
substitute for knowledge, and who damage the cause they would 
further by judging such acts by a European standard of morality— 
a mistake which no Russian statesman will ever commit. The 
reasons that make a dispassionate observer look upon the present 


(1) Collection of Laws, vol. ix., art. 968. 

(2) According to the statistics collected by the Ministry of Public Instruction before 
the introduction of the measures forbidding Jews to educate their children (1885-6), 
the percentage of Russian children in the higher educational establishments of the 
empire was twenty-two in ten thousand, whereas the percentage of Jewish children 
amounted to forty-eight in ten thousand. 
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persecution of five or six million Jews as natural are not far to seek : 
they are all comprised in the one principle of self-preservation 
applied by a people which is standing on a much lower moral and 
intellectual level than the bulk of Europeans. 

An autocracy may at times be quite as good and wise a govern- 
ment as a republic or a constitutional monarchy, and no honest 
student of history, whatever political opinions he may profess, can 
withhold his admiration from men like Oliver Cromwell, or even 
Dr. Francia. But the autocracy of Russia, in which tens of thou- 
sands of irresponsible tsarlets devour, like human locusts, all the 
material and moral resources of the people, is a foul stain on modern 
Europe, which only crime can perpetuate and human blood wash 
away. The logical correlative of such rulers is an ignorant, broken- 
spirited, shiftless people; and the rulers are resolved to keep the 
bulk of Russians ignorant, broken-spirited, and shiftless, on the prin- 
ciple that he who wishes for eggs must put up with the cackling of 
hens—qui cult finem vult media. This is the key to that series of 
oppressive laws enacted during the past five years, the undisguised 
object of which is to deprive the masses not only of what is usually 
termed education, but of all kind of instruction whatever. The 
results obtained up to the present moment are magnificent or disas- 
trous, according to the angle of vision from which we view them ; 
the bulk of the Russian people are disgustingly servile, incredibly 
superstitious, hopelessly shiftless and improvident, the natural prey 
of every passing quack or impostor, and the power of the Tsar is 
proportionately strengthened.’ The semi-official journal of the capital 
describes the Russians as “a people run wild, savage, supine. The 
judges and crown lawyers of the empire,” it adds, “ can testify that 
the number of words in use among the Russian peasantry does not exceed 
from one to two hundred. Even the Kirgheez nomads, with their won- 
derful memory, foresight, imagination, and shiftiness, stand on a far 
higher level than our Russian peasantry.”* Over against these 


(1) To give a case in point, the Novoye Vremya, ‘describing how the Jews of the 
district of Starokonstantinovsk return to hamlets and villages in which they are fcr- 
bidden to reside, almost as fast as they are driven out, adds: ‘‘ The Russian peasantry, 
instead of assisting the police to expel them, do just the reverse—harbour and screen 
them from justice, and when interrogated deny that the Jews in question live there, 
and assert that they have only come on a visit. .4 Jew has only to buy a glass of vodka 
and promise a trifle besides, and for this Russian peasants will, almost without exception, lie 
when questioned in a court of justice—ay, lie in the most effronting way conceivable, even 
though, as is often the case, they are giving evidence upon oath.’’—Novoye Vremya, 4th April, 
1890. None of the confiicting conclusions which can be drawn from this unanswerable 
and lamentable fact are of good omen for the speedy settlement of the Jewish question 
in Russia. 

(2) Grashdanin, 19th January, 1890. Cf. also Novosti, 20th January, 1890. An 
English Russophile organ which might possibly render some services to its Tsar by 
courageous honesty which it can never effect by mere coarse flattery, @ tort et a travers, 
recently alluding to a former paper of this series, the statements of which it completely 
garbles, seriously puts forward the following argument: If the Russian people are such 
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“country louts” stand the Jews with wits sharpened by necessity 
and appetites whetted by gnawing hunger—“ like ravenous wolves 
beside appetising sheep,” as an official organ once described them. 
And the Russian Government is engaged in solving the problem 
how to keep them together in a state of semi-starvation without a 
catastrophe. Blinding the wolves is the latest solution that seems 
to have suggested itself, and, on the principle of self-preservation, 
why, it may be asked, should Russian statesmen not give it a trial ? 
Naturally, much more is hereby implied than deprivation of 
mere lay instruction. The Talmudic religion, whatever else may be 
said about it, is in itself a course of mental training capable of ren- 
dering the mental powers as supple and sharp as would a course of 
mathematics or of German metaphysics. And as long as a Jew is 
allowed to remain a Jew he will continue to be infinitely better 
equipped for the battle of life than the best of his Russian competi- 
tors. Hence the natural desire of the more far-seeing among Russian 
politicians to extirpate Judaism, root and branch ; hence the feverish 
efforts now being made to realise that scheme by employing every 
known form of injustice and violence that stops short of death. 
Every sordid motive that a legislator well versed in this lower 
branch of his profession could suggest is put before the Jew to induce 
him to abandon the faith of his forefathers, without replacing it by 
anything better. Privileges denied his brethren, money and its 
various equivalents, even the hope of unlawful plunder, have been 
deliberately relied upon by these champions of Christianity to tempt 
the Hebrew to please his Emperor by denying hisGod. Imagine one 
of those lean, cadaverous caricatures of humanity who crowd the cities 
of the Pale, and whose existence under the actual circumstances is a 
stronger argument against Russian Christianity than any that could 
be drawn from the writings of Strauss or Huxley; and suppose that 
accident or design puts it in his power to defraud a wealthy co- 


ignorant, shiftless loons as they are represented to be, they are sorely in need of an 
autocratic government that will protect them against their own instincts ; if they are 
enlightened, moral, well-behaved, autocracy is likewise the best government for them, 
for they would otherwise have long ago cried out against its existence. ‘‘If the books 
are in accordance with the teachings of the Koran,’’ said the fanatic Caliph, of the 
Alexandrian library, ‘‘they are needless, and must be burned: If opposed to the Koran, 
they are heretical, and must be destroyed forthwith.’’ The accusation brought against 
the Russian Government, and demonstrated by unanswerable facts, is that they are 
deliberately demoralizing the wretched people in order to perpetuate the chaotic misrule 
on which they are thriving. What would any honest, unprejudiced Englishman say to 
the following candid avowal of the Government’s programme, made by the aristocratic 
organ subsidized by the Government: ‘‘ The Russian peasant possesses great powers of 
endurance and remarkable patience. And these, in sum, are the qualities of the Russian 
which should form the basis of the relations of persons in authority to the peasants ; and it 
must be admitted that the authorities have to deal with a soil very favourable if it is 
only ploughed and harrowed intelligently.’’—Grashdanin, 2nd January, 1890. If this be 
not Macchiavellism, its defence in an English periodical is disinterested love of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. 
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religionist, by abuse of confidence, fraud, or downright robbery. IIe 
succumbs to the temptation, beggars his brother, and immediately 
becomes a member of the Orthodox Church, as a sort of corollary. 
His victim prosecutes him and summons a cloud of credible, respect- 
able witnesses who can prove the charge to the satisfaction of the 
most sceptical. He, on his side, suborns two or three abandoned 
Christian wretches, whose life is one coarse libel on Christianity. 
The case comes on for trial, and the Russian courts, guided by 
Article 330 of the Tenth Volume of Laws, will refuse to allow the 
Jewish witnesses to depose against the defendant, because they are 
naturally supposed to bear a grudge against an apostate; and the 
light-hearted perjury of the Orthodox Christians (which costs, as we 
have seen, but a small measure of rodka) sets the seal of legality on 
crimes that would send their author into penal servitude in England. 
Of course, there is one way out of the difficulty: the plaintiff may 
go to work and bribe his witnesses to commit perjury too, i.c., to 
embrace Christianity, which they hate, and then their testimony will 
be received with credence and respect. For when a Jew finds the 
truth, supposing that truth to be the “ orthodox ” faith, he is caressed 
and made much of for the time being ; the law requires “that he be 
baptised only in a city church, and on a Sunday or festival, and 
with all possible pomp and ceremony.”' If he be married he must 
either divorce his wife or compel her too to subordinate her reli- 
gious convictions to her conjugal affection; and if she refuses to 
become a Christian, neither herself or her Christian husband will be 
permitted to leave the Pale.* Finally, in order to contribute to the 
sacredness of the fumily, which, Russians complain, is lacking 
among the Jews, the new laws give a Jewish boy or girl the right 
and the encouragement to abandon the faith of his fathers without 
consulting his parents.® The difficulties thrown in the way of open- 
ing synagogues and prayer-houses are as numerous and as prohibi- 
tive as those which have been so effectually opposed to opening of 
schools, and the Rabbis of those that already exist are harassed 
and persecuted till they resign or go over to the enemy. In one 
place the ministry refuses to confirm the election of a respected 
Rabbi, conducted in strict accordance with all the laws and regula- 
tions, simply because, penetrated with a deep sense of his moral 
responsibility, he refuses to prostitute a religious office to the desires 
of political Chauvinists, and they unceremoniously put in his place 
an upstart who was not disliked only by those who did not know 
him. The Jews of Yekaterinburg, who had lived there for genera- 
tions, summoned up courage once to ask permission to have, not a 
synagogue, but merely a house of prayer.* The Government, in 

(1) Supplement to article 76 (section 5). 

(2) Complete Coll. of Laws, vol. x., part i., art. 81. 

(3) Ibid., section 3. 

(4) The abject fear which the Jews have of displeasing the authorities exceeds belief. 
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reply, very quickly discovered a long-forgottén ukase, which abso- 
lutely forbids Jews to reside in that city, or in any part of the Ural, 
and they are now about to be dragged thousands of miles to the 
Pale, which many of them have never seen before. In the village 
of Kakhovka the Hebrew community was lately summoned to appear 
before the new police superintendent, who at once informed them 
that he had orders to close up and seal their prayer-house, and to 
bring them up to trial for having four years ago opened one, “ and 
for having frequently prayed therein,’ without being authorised to 
do so by the Government. 

These are some of the measures which have driven thousands of 
Jews to apostatise; and one reads very frequently in the Russian 
newspapers of “ sixty young Jews who, desirous of entering the 
university, have abjured the Law of Moses’; of forty others who 
became Christians because their business called them outside of the 
Pale, and scores of others who for equally valid reasons are intro- 
duced every month into the true fold, where they are as much in 
their place as eagles in a barnyard. Any one of the measures 
employed against the Jews would be enough to “convert” three- 
fourths of the Christians of Russia to Shamanism or Bouddism in a 
week ; and the circumstance that about six million persecuted and 
miserable wretches remain steadfastly faithful to a religion that 
causes their life to be changed into a fiery furnace without the angel 
to keep it cool, is the nearest approach to a grandiose miracle that 
has been vouchsafed to this unbelieving generation. The Orthodox 
Church cannot be congratulated on these wedding guests whom it 
is daily picking up in the highways and byways, and bidding, or 
rather driving, into the spiritual banqueting hall. Not only is one 
prepared for the discovery that they are not provided with the indis- 
pensable wedding garment, but one cannot affect surprise to learn 
that such raiment as they have is swarming with disease germs 
which will do dire execution on the assembled guests. I have con- 
versed with numbers of “ converted” Jews of all classes of society, 
and I can affirm that, with few exceptions, not only have they not 
the faintest glimmer of faith in Christianity, but they hate the very 
name, despise its priests, sneer at its ceremonies, and loathe them- 
Take, for instance, a man in the position of Baron Ginsburg, of St. Petersburg, a 
millionaire and a baron of the Russian empire, who might well venture to undertake 
much that is forbidden to his poorer brethren; and yet he is mortally afraid of 
saying, or doing, or leaving unsaid and undone anything that might possibly offend 
even a petty Russian official. He dares not speak even in favour of the Russian 
Government, lest that should seem an attempt on his part to patronize ; and he would 
as soon cut his tongue out as say a word against it. A few years ago he caused all the 
Russian laws concerning the Jews to be printed in one volume at his expense ; but 
when the work was done he reflected that his motives might be misinterpreted, so he 
withdrew it from circulation ; and no entreaties on the part of his own intimate friends 
could persuade him to give away one of the thousands of copies that were lying on the 
shelves of his library. In Odessa, where the governor is Judophobe and something 
more, a Jew will soon be afraid to sneeze in the street. 
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selves for perjuring their souls by receiving its sacraments and 
praising the name of its founder. And they bring up their sons and 
daughters in the same sentiments. I know a respectable family in 
Moscow, the father of which was “ converted ” like thousands of his 
co-religionists, andI can answer for it that not one of his sons or 
daughters had a shred of belief in God or devil, their religious faith 
being summed up in the one conviction that the Orthodox Church is 
deserving of the intense hatred of every honest man and woman, and 
that no opportunity should ever be missed of contributing to 
its ruin. 

Some of these “converts” repent of what they have done, secretly 
do penance for their sin, and return to the synagogue. But their 
sighs and tears are as unavailing as those of their forefathers who, 
sitting down by the waters of Babylon, wept as they remem- 
bered Sion; no Rabbi would dare give them help or advice, much 
less admission to the community ; he would forfeit his position if he 
did. One of these poor wretches, Fichtenstein by name, a venerable 
old man of sixty, was induced in a moment of weakness to “ embrace 
Christianity,” for which he afterwards did penance, literally in sack- 
cloth and ashes. He visited the synagogue as often as he could, 
where his fervent, tearful prayers attracted the attention of the con- 
gregation. The authorities set a watch on his movements, acquired 
the conviction that he did really pray in the Jewish place of worship, 
and had him straightway arrested and sent for trial. The example of 
these men, it is complained, does not tend to raise the moral level 
of the Russian Church; “they scatter the seeds of infidelity and 
insubordination—religious, political, and social—broadcast through- 
out the country,” say the astonished spiritual and civil authorities, 
“and the harm thus done is incalculable.” Harm it may be; incal- 
culable, however, it certainly is not. The Jews may all of them in 
time be brought to “‘ embrace Russian Christianity,” as the Moorish 
chieftain Almanzor embraced his Christian enemies; and in both 
cases the embrace is pestilential, deadly. 

But the written laws against the Jews, severe as they undoubtedly 
are, can give no idea of the actual amount and kind of suffering 
inflicted on this unfortunate people by those who administer them, 
and from whose interpretation and conduct there lies no appeal. 
Not only must one take into consideration the kind of whip with 
which they are beaten, but likewise the arm that wields it ; and in 
this case it is the sinewy, bloody arm that knouted so many Chris- 
tians to death. For some officials the Jews exist as a fertile source 
of revenue—a godsend to be grateful for—the bribes they are com- 
pelled annually to pay exceeding by a large amount the total of 
their double annual taxes. This state of things reminds one of our 
own Henry III pledging all the Jews of his kingdom to his brother 
for the loan of a considerable sum of money, authorising him in 
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return to keep them in his power until they paid the debt to the 
last farthing. Russia’s solution of the Jewish problem has not 
advanced beyond that stage yet. Here is what one of the most 
trustworthy and impartial newspapers of Russia has to say on the 
subject :— 

“‘The restrictions laid upon the Jews serve in reality as an unfailing and 
inexhaustible source of income to the authorities charged with their execution ; 
all those Jews whose rights are more or less doubtful manage to get them 
changed into undoubted rights by the payment of uninterrupted blackmail ; 
battues and domiciliary visits, which assume the most improbable forms, also 
wind up with a money tribute. Thus on a dark night, when profound silence 
reigns everywhere—usually a Friday night is chosen, when every Jew is at 
home—suddenly the Jewish quarter of the city is surrounded by a cordon, and 
a great multitude of people, men, women, and children, old men—nay, often 
even the sick—are arrested and packed cff to the police station ; here, for lack of 
room, they are kept all night in the courtyard in the open air, no matter how 
severe the cold may be, no matter how inclement the weather. These are 
facts.” 1 
And facts, I may add, that are related not of last century, nor last 
year, but last winter. 

This hunting of Jews who are living where they have no right 
to reside, whose passports have expired, who have transacted some 
business which their faith disqualifies them from transacting, or 
who are working hard to keep body and soul together in a position 
which they are not allowed to occupy, has now become an everyday 
occurrence, that no longer excites surprise and seldom even evokes 
compassion. ‘The newspapers chronicle these things with as perfect 
indifference as a huxter’s change of residence. ‘The authorities 
have ordered the assistant notaries who belong to the Hebrew per- 
suasion to be immediately dismissed from their situations in Kovno,” 
says the Warsaw Courier, and people read and pass on phlegmati- 
cally to the next item of intelligence. ‘ M. Akimoff, the President 
of the Divisional Court,” says another paper, “has informed all 
notaries that they must dismiss their clerks who are members of 
the Jewish communion, and fill up their places with Russians.’ 
And people yawn and read on. 

The suffering inflicted by this wholesale proscription of the Jews 
is intensified a hundred-fold by the wantonly savage manner in which 
it is carried out, the victims being treated in many cases exactly 
as if, instead cf human beings, they were brute beasts, who might 
be chased without impropriety in the fields and highways, and tied 
up in an outhouse, when caught, till they could be conveniently 
whipped or physicked. The following incident will illustrate my 
meaning: A considerable number of Jews repair every year from 
various parts of Russia to the Liman in Odessa, to test the medicinal 
virtue of the waters, which are strongly recommended by Russian 


(1) Zhe Week (Nedaylya), 7th September, 1890. 
(2) Odessa News, October, 1886. 
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doctors in cases of rheumatism, gout, scrofula, skin diseases, paraly- 
sis, &c, Numerous petitions, stamped with revenue stamps, certifi- 
cates, and documents of all kinds have to be drawn up, presented, 
and verified before a Jew can receive his double passport and per- 
mission to pass a few weeks at the waters of the Liman, And when 
he has passed through this wearisome and expensive ordeal and has 
begun the cure, he is not even then free from persecution. He or 
she may, at. any time of the day or night, be pounced upon by the 
police, snatched up, ladies as well as men, and ignominiously sub- 
jected to a medical examination and pronounced impostors who are 
at the waters under false pretences, having none of the disorders 
which the latter are supposed to cure. No farther back than the 
month of July, the Jewish ladies and gentlemen who were using the 
waters of the Andreieff Liman in Odessa, were thus unceremoniously 
arrested one day—night is usually the favourite time for arrests, 
domiciliary visits, &c., in Russia—and marched off to the city 
doctor, who was commanded to examine them thoroughly, and to 
find out whether they were really suffering from the diseases for 
which they were being treated, or had merely come for their pleasure ! 
It is no easy matter even for a physician to decide in the twinkling of 
an eye, so to say, whether a man has or has not rheumatism, gout, 
tic, scrofula, &c., Ke. The Odessa doctor, however, knew exactly 
what was required of him, and justified the confidence with which 
he was honoured: he declared that two-thirds of the entire number 
of Jews were in good health and had no need of the Liman waters. 
Even if this were demonstrably true, the services of these persons 
might be desirable or even indispensable to their invalid relatives, 
and on this ground their presence might have been tolerated ; but 
the authorities sent them home at once.’ 

It is no light matter for the Jews, who, after all, are mere human 
beings, to make a stand against a powerful government which is 
mobilizing its numerous army of officials, employing all its pecuniary 
resources, and all the ingenuity of human hate to crush them out of 
existence. Still they cannot—on the whole—be accused of not 
doing their best to dispute every inch of ground, of not struggling for 
some few of the rights of men, when possible, on a strictly legal 
basis. No losing game—with stakes so high—was ever yet played 
with such unfaltering spirit. No fox hotly pursued by eager hounds 
and joyful huntsmen ever employed more profound cunning, more 
suppleness, more talent for adapting, on the spur of the moment, all 
the rapidly changing circumstances of time, place, and persons to 
the main end in view, than the Jews. The tragi-comic element that 
results from this pitting of intellect against brute force, the adven- 
tures, curious escapes, the plots and counterplots, would, if properly 
treated, make a most entertaining volume—but entertaining as were 

(1) Novoye Vremya, 23rd July, 1890. 
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the jokes and puns and witty remarks made at the gladiator fights 
in Rome, and which drew their point from their contrast to the 
human being grimly fighting on the threshold of eternity, to prolong 
for a few minutes the brutal pleasure of a jaded rabble. 

The laws that regulate the military service of the Jews are 
characterised by their Draconian severity. Most of the alleviations 
and privileges accorded to Christians, and which tend so visibly to 
promote good feeling between the men and their superiors, are inex- 
orably denied them, and the hardships inseparable from life in the 
barracks, with its long winter night-watches and exhausting summer 
manceuvres, are needlessly made unendurable to the soldier who 
keeps holy the Sabbath. A Jew can never become an officer as a 
Christian can—nay, as even a Mohammedan can, who is not disquali- 
fied from the highest position in the military hierarchy, filling offices 
of trust and responsibility. This is a remarkable—it seems an unjust 
—restriction ; but the Jew, hardened by use and want, is prepared 
for it. But why go still further and allow every soldier who calls 
himself a Christian, a Mohammedan, or a Buddhist to lord it over 
him, and not only hector and bully, but assault him with absolute 
impunity, sometimes with direct approbation? The paralysing fear 
of encountering these untold miseries of soldier life, from which the 
only escape is suicide, accounts for the deep-rooted aversion which 
many Jews manifest to don the livery of the Czar, and the desperate 
attempts they make to escape from serving inthe army. Hundreds 
of mothers secretly leave their native places before the birth of their 
children, which, when the children are boys, they refuse to register, 
thus placing their innocent offspring, almost from the moment of its 
birth, in a position bristling with still greater difficulties, with more 
terrible hardships than the one they so greatly dread." 

It is impossible for a Jew to do anything in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. He could not even if he would; he sets to work 
to carry out the most commonplace and lawful business transaction 
just as if his negotiations were but a blind to mask some hidden 
design, the nature of which you have no means of guessing—it may 
be to rob you, it may be to murder you. All his dealings are fenced 
and hedged round with so many provisos and conditions and con- 
tingent obligations, that a very experienced lawyer would have no 
light task if he were set to unravel the web. The following is a 
very typical instance of the trouble taken by Jews to wrest to their 
own benefit one of the laws framed for their ruin. Intending to 
conclude a business arrangement, whatever its nature may be, the 


(1) ‘*My attention was drawn to the strange fact of the virtual cessation of male 
births among the Jews, as if by common accord all Jewish women had resolved to put 
an end to the tribe of Israel. From private sources, however, I learned that things 
were pretty much as they had always been, . . . but that the far-seeing, provident 
parents refused to register their births, in order to free them from the necessity, many 
years thence, of serving in the army.”’— The Vilna Messenger, 11th December, 1887. 
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validity of which may hereafter be called in question by the other 
party to the contract, a Jew first makes a pretence of lending him 
some costly furniture or delivering valuable goods—which he himself 
never had to give or lend—and then sues him for the value. The 
case comes on for trial (the Russian law courts are literally clogged 
with such fictitious lawsuits, which prevent the hearing of really 
important actions); both parties are heard with all the conscious 
seriousness and dignified leisure which beseems a Russian judge. 
The defendant seems to make a determined stand, but loses his case 
and is condemned to pay the sum demanded. Now this is exactly 
the sum that would represent the plaintiff’s loss, if at any future 
time the defendant should call in question the validity of the con- 
tract which they have not yet concluded. He would then claim a writ 
of execution to recover the sum adjudged him by the court.! 

Formerly a Jew could lend money on landed securities. Now 
this is absolutely forbidden ; so, before advancing the sum demanded, 
he requires the borrower to give him a note of hand for the capital 
and the interest combined, he next sues him for the amount, and 
when judgment is given in his favour, advances the sum of money 
required. Or, suppose a merchant or petty trader has business in 
some town or city which his quality of Jew precludes him from 
visiting. Ifhe petitions the authorities to allow him to go there and 
spend a week or a fortnight, he is insulted for his pains. Instead 
of this, however, two of his friends or dependents quarrel and 
summon him to give evidence before the local magistrate, which he 
does ; but one of the parties appeals to the higher court, which sits 
in the city he is so desirous of visiting, and he is again called upon 
to give evidence, this time on oath. This also he does, if it is a 
criminal prosecution, as it probably would be, at the cost of the 
crown. One of the litigants is perhaps condemned, but the pro- 
secutor thereupon generously forgives him, and all parties are 
satisfied. The law courts of the west of Russia are positively 
brought to a standstill by the overwhelming number of fictitious 
actions of this kind entered by Jews, who thus compel the imperial 
judges to spend their time and labour and the resources of the State 
in assisting the Jewish community to evade the very laws which 
they are sworn to administer.”, A more ludicrous sight was never 
witnessed in the law courts of modern times. “ Lately the local 
authorities,” a Kieff journal announces, 


‘set about verifying the right of the Jews in Shmerinka to reside there. 
Many of them were living in little huts of their own. Before the verification 
(1) Novoye Vremya, 24th December, 1889. These artifices are rendered possible by 
the important circumstance that in Russia law is not costly, and a man can and gener- 
ally does conduct his own case, even if he is unable to read or write. 
(2) Novoye Vremya, 24th December, 1890. 
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took place, however, many of the resident Hebrews: deemed it advisable to flee. 
There are several hundred Jewish houses there, the majority of which were 
erected, like the palaces of the fairy tales, by night. The work was done in the 
daytime in bits and scraps, at some distance from the city, and when ready the 
complete house would be drawn by twenty or thirty pairs of oxen, and set up 
in the place destined for it. For convenience’ sake these houses were made to 
mo\v about on wheels,”’! 


The poverty of the greater part of the six million Jews who are 
caged up in the few plague-stricken towns and villages of the Pale 
surpasses that which excited such a cry of horror in Iondon when 
the sweating system and its results were dragged into the light of 
day. The late Minister of Finances, Reutern, declared candidly in 
a memoir to the Emperor, that “the poverty in which the Jews live 
is extreme, and the extraordinary demoralisation of the Hebrew 
race in Russia is mainly the outcome of the extremely unfavourable 
conditions in which they are placed for gaining a livelihood.”? The 
amount of taxes which they owe is enormous.” It was shown by the 
census that whereas the average proportion of Christians to the total 
number of houses owned by Christians in the governments of the 
Pale, is between 410 and 510 persons to one house, the average 
number of Jews is 1,229.4 In most parts of the Pale, they are 
cooped up like insects or animals rather than men. In Berditscheff, 
the official statistician tells us 


‘*the Jews are huddled together more like salted herrings than human beings ; 
tens of thousands of them are devoid of any constant means of subsistence, 
living from hand to mouth; several families are often crowded into one or two 
rooms of a dilapidated hut, so that at night there is absolutely no space what- 
ever between the sleepers. . . . The lodgers turn these rooms into workshops 
in the daytime, refining wax therein, making tallow candles, tanning leather, 
&c.; here whole families live, work, sleep and eat together, in that fetid atmo- 
sphere, with their tools and materials lying around on all sides.” ° 


The Moscow Gazette, describing the state of the Jews in Berdits- 
cheff says: 


“The streets of the Jewish quarter of the town are not more than four feet 
wide ; on either side of them the tumble-down old houses seem ready to fall to 
pieces; children are lying before the houses on the street in a state of almost 
complete nudity, wallowing in the slough, and among them numbers of 
slovenly women—the mothers of the children—also stretched out sideways and 
lengthways on the street, sleeping under the rays of the burning sun.” 


The statistician, M. Bobrovski, writing on the condition of the 
Jews in the government of Grodno, says : 


‘* By far the greater part of the Jewish population are poor and are always 
engrossed by the one care: how to get their daily bread. Burdened with 
(1) Cf. also Novoye Vremya, 10th January, 1890. 
(2) Cf. Complete Collection of Laws, vol. xl., 42264. 
(3) Novoye Vremya, 10th January, 1850. 
(4) Shooravski Statist., Description of the Government of Kieff, vol. i., p. 247. 
(5) Ibid. 
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numerous families, the crowded state in which they live surpasses anything 
one can conceive as possible. Frequently one hut consisting of three or at 
most four rooms lodges as many as twelve families, whose lives are an unbroken 
series of privations and pains. Whole families sometimes live on three-quarters 
of a pound of bread, one salt kerring, and a few onions.” ' 


“In the Government of Kovno,’—and in every government 
inhabited by the Jews—“ there are families who never break their 
fast till night, and then only if the father and bread-winner had 
found work to do and has received his wage.” ” 

This, no doubt, is very unsavoury reading, and I inflict as little 
of it upon my readers as will barely suffice to enable them to form 
an opinion upon the Jewish question in Russia. Russian Judo- 
phobes—many members of the Government included—positively take 
a pleasure in these disgusting things. And yet what the object of 
all this persecution is—beyond the one I have already suggested— 
no man can tell. It is not the Jewish religion that is so unrelentingly 
pursued, for it is admitted even by the Orthodox Church to be supe- 
rior to Mohammedanism, which enjoys toleration in Russia. Neither 
is it the Jewish race, for once a Jew adopts Christianity as his 
“faith,” he is placed on a level with born Christians. It cannot be 
the supposed economical influence for evil exerted by the Jews, for 
the same evils complained of, only in much larger dimensions, are to 
be found in those parts of the Empire in which a Jew never sets 
foot. And yet, objectless as this persecution evidently is from any 
reasonable point of view, not only is it warmly advocated by a por- 
tion of the press, but a fiendish delight is taken in contemplating 
the results. The following is a short extract from a description of 
Vilna, published in the Vilna Messenger, a Government organ, and 
quoted with relish by the Novoye Vremya:— 


*‘ All the narratives of travellers about Asiatic and African cities dwindle 
down to the level of the commonplace in comparison with the sights that meet 
your eye here; even the glorious city of Berditscheff, the very name of which 
is become proverbial as a synonym for dirt and rottenness, is as nothing when 
confronted with this pearl. . . . Glance at the Jewish Synagogue. The dirt 
in the courtyard is indescribable, the noise and tumult like unto that which 
accompanied the confusion of tongues. But the atmosphere! You should 
breathe it, to be able to conceive what itis like. Beside the women’s wing of the 
synagogue are the baths in which the sons and daughters of Israel cleanse their 
sinful flesh. You can judge of the internal tidiness and cleanliness of these 
baths by the high dunghill carefully heaped up beside the steps of the 
entrance.” * 


But the rest of this foul essay is, at least in parts, too filthy to be 

given in English. Imagine the Nawab of Bengal sneering at Mr. 

Holwell and his twenty-two companions for the mephitic atmosphere 
1) Description of the Government of Grodno, vol. i., p. 858 and fol. 


( 
(2) Afanassieff, Description of the Government of Kovno, pp. 582, 583. 
(3) Novoye Vremya, 29th August, 1888. 
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of the Black Hole of Calcutta, and you have a parallel to the good 
taste and humanity of Russian Judophobes. 

It would be asking for a miracle to expect that men condemned, 
as are the Russian Jews, to rot away in forced idleness, in Augean 
filth, breathing air poisoned by the smell of untanned leather, and 
charged with the noisome exhalations of the dead and dying, to be 
clean, or even to be merely dirty in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word. What a harrowing picture of their life does not the following 
scene conjure up—one of the most pathetic of the tragi-comic incidents 
to which I alluded above? In the middle of the town of Berditscheff 
there is a large channel or sink in which is thrown all kinds of foul 
unnameable filth. One day it occurred to a police superintendent 
that he might have it cleaned out gratis, and he hit upon the follow- 
ing happy expedient: Strolling along the edge of this putrid cess- 
pool, he suddenly stood still and then bent anxiously over the brink, 
stirring up the filth with his stick. A crowd of Jews soon gathered 
round him, and inquired what was wrong. He replied that he had 
dropped a valuable ring worth £25 into the cloaca, and he promised 
a reward to the finder. “In about fifteen minutes,” says the journal, 
“all this putrescent garbage was taken out in handkerchiefs, buckets, 
pots, rags, &c., and brought home by the Jews, who scrutinised it in 
their courtyards, each one hopeful of finding the ring. And in this 
way,” it concludes, “the superintendent succeeded in cleansing that 
canal.” What extraordinary notions the Russian police must have 
of the meaning of the word sanitation ! 

The majority of the other charges brought against the Jews are 
in equal good taste. In fairness to both parties, however, it must 
be admitted that from one fault—or perhaps the word crime would 
more accurately connote it—it would be difficult to exculpate them ; 
and this partly explains, if it does not justify, the indignation of the 
Russian Government. I allude to a lack of ardour, amounting at 
times to a positive aversion on their part, to risk their lives in the 
service of the Tsar, in return for the rights and protection which 
they enjoy in Russia. And this, in spite of the solemn oath which 
they all have to take, “in all things to serve and obey his Imperial 
Majesty, not sparing in his service my life-blood, but shedding it, 
ay, to the last drop,” + in defence of throne and beloved fatherland. 
This may be perjury and high treason combined, but, whatever its 
name and degree, many Jews’ are guilty of it. And if that be a 
satisfactory answer to the charge of undue harshness brought against 
the Russian Government, there is an end to the matter. At the 
same time one fails to understand why the Government, which 
taunts the Jews with being cowards, takes more pains to draw or 

(1) Supplement to art. 1061 (1886). 

(2) The percentage of Jews who neglect to present themselves for military service, or 


afterwards desert, is larger than that of the Christians; but the difference is not 
considerable. 
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drive them into the Russian army than if they were so many 
Hectors and Achilles. Lest a Jew follow what is supposed to be the 
bent of his inclination and shirk his “sacred duty to his Little 
Father the Tsar and his dear Fatherland,” his personal appearance 
must be minutely described in his passport in much greater detail 
than if he were a Christian. Thus every pimple, mole, malforma- 
tion, aud other mark by which he may be identified is to be clearly 
mentioned!' If the medical commission declare him unfit for 
service, and the authorities entertain a well-founded or absurd 
suspicion that he himself deliberately contributed to bring about this 
unfitness, he is received into the army in spite of his physical defects, 
and told eff for special service.* If, when called upon, a Jew fails 
to present himself to the military commission whose business it is to 
accept or reject him, he is not imprisoned, for this would be no 
punishment to a man whose life is a crownless martyrdom, but 
heavily fined. This may be a just and certain method of engrafting 
that love of Fatherland and Little Father which neither their feel- 
ings nor their reason have been able to evoke, but it seems needlessly 
harsh to inflict upon the hard-working old parents of the defaulter 
a fine of £50 besides; and this is exactly what the law does.’ But 
many young men are orphans at this age, or their parents are lite- 
rally beggars, so that, not possessing a copper coin, they have no 
fear of the penalties. Such youths ingeniously turn the law to 
account, and compel it to yield them and their relations a slight 
profit. They run away from the parish or city in which the commis- 
sion holds its sittings, and are declared fugitives. or all such 
deserters—if only they be Jews—a reward of fifty roubles is always 
liberally paid. A friend of the runaway is informed by the delin- 
quent himself of his whereabouts, he communicates the information 
to the authorities and receives the reward, which he gives in part or 
in its entirety to the offender. 

In this manner many of the Russian laws against the Jewish 
population either defeat their own purpose or inflict considerable 
loss upon the Christian subjects of the Tsar. Thus there are numer- 
ous districts in Russia—fertile stretches of land which are in sore 
need of workmen to till the soil or reap its fruits. It often happens 
that the corn rots on the ground for want of hands to cut it. The 
landowners have been for years crying out for some measure calcu- 
lated to restore what the emancipation of the serfs deprived them of 
—cheap labour; and the Government did enact a law a few years 
ago, which has created a class of agricultural labourers who sell 
themselves for several years, and even descend to the heirs of their 
master, should he die before the expiration of their term. But this 

(1) Military Law of 1886. Explanation of Article 8. 
(2) Explanation of Article 40. 
(3) Article 350 of the Military Law. 
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measure has not brought the looked-for relief to Russian landowners, 
who are often driven to despair at the sight of their riches melting 
away like snow for want of labourers, while the miserable Jews are 
perishing of sheer starvation, almost devouring each other, like 
Ugolino’s offspring in the tower of the Gualandi, because there is no 
work for them to do in the Pale. These hungry wretches are then 
accused by sleek, over-fed ministers in their warm drawing-rooms, 
of a disposition to outreach the Russian peasant whenever they have 
a chance. The accusation, it is to be feared, is not wholly ground- 
less, for Jews belong to the genus animal no less than to the species 
man, and the instinct of self-preservation is as strongly developed 
within them when their rival is a Russian as if he were only a vile 
Jew, like themselves. Men of mild, amiable disposition, tossed about 
in an open boat on the ocean for a week or ten days, and tortured by 
the pangs of hunger and thirst, have even been known to harbour 
wicked thoughts of cannibalism, which the children of Israel in 
Russia have not yet been known to entertain. 

I am personally acquainted with a rich Jew in a flourishing pro- 
vincial city who is compelled to pay in bribes to the authorities a 
sum that would support half the Jews of Berditscheff. He raises 
the necessary amount by imposing an illegal supplementary tax on 
all kosher food sold by him to his co-religionists. His arrangements 
with the police enable him not only to do this with impunity, but 
likewise to have all his competitors removed from the city “ adminis- 
tratively,” that is, by an order issued by the police, without rhyme 
or reason. These “ administrative ” orders are muck more demoral- 
ising than the /ettres de cachet of the French monarchy, because 
much more easily obtained. If a Christian have an obliging friend 
in the police administration, he can treat many Jews of the lower 
classes just as if they were serfs. I knew a respectable young girl 
of very honest parents privileged to live in one of the capital cities. 
A Christian “fell in love” with her, and under pretext of giving 
her lessons and preparing her for admission to one of the high 
schools, seduced her, solemnly promising marriage. I heard her 
once ask him to marry her, and I also heard him reply that he would 
have her sent out of the city in twenty-four hours for her presump- 
tion. Andhe did. A cousin of his is serving in the police depart- 
ment, and he had no difficulty to obtain an order for her banishment 
‘as a disorderly Jewess.”” ‘“ But how could you bring yourself to 
do such a damnable act?” I asked. “Oh, she is only a Jewess,” he 
answered. “ What else is she good for. Besides, everybody does 
the same.” ? 


(1) At present a Jew can be sent out of the city on the ground that he has been 
impolite in the street or in a crowd. And this law has been made by a Governor whose 
politeness is shown by kicks and cuffs and blasphemous oaths, as the whole south of 
Russia is well aware. 
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Yes ; everybody does the same, and the lives of six million people 
whose instincts, aptitudes, and moral sense place them on a much 
higher level than their Christian fellow subjects, are thus made 
literally unendurable. Scoffed at, terrorised, and robbed by every 
petty official with that certain impunity which invites to crime; 
insulted, beaten, and kept in constant fear of violence by a vile 
rabble whom they dare not irritate by even a slight success in busi- 
ness or trade, held up to the scorn and indignation of all Russia by 
the Governmental press as the authors of every calamity avoidable 
and unavoidable ;! education and instruction denied them, the learned 
professions and higher branch of the profession of arms closed to 
them; trade and commerce rendered very difficult by intolerable 
taxes and endless restrictions, and wholly impossible without bribery and 
fraud ; their personal liberty now at last completely taken away 
from them; their religion proscribed, and their very souls killed by 
the perjury with which they are forced to blacken it, Russian Jews 
may well defy their persecutors to frame any further laws calculated 
to make their position worse than it is. 

Surely English journalists and politicians carried distrust too far 
when they doubted the solemn assurances of the Russian Government 
that no more stringent laws were in contemplation at present, just 
as the American coroner’s jury, finding a paper with the words, 
“T have killed myself,” on the corpse of an inveterate liar, brought 
in a verdict that he was not dead at all. Still, it is to be regretted 
that the monster meeting which the Lord Mayor of London was to 
have convened was not held, as it might have led to some beneficial 
results; not, of course, by passing impotent resolutions of indigna- 
tion, which would have had as much effect on the Russian Govern- 
ment as dewdrops on a goose’s back, but by respectfully petitioning 
his Imnerial Majesty—as a daily paper lately suggested—to commute 
in his clemency the present unbearable sufferings to which the law 
condemns six millions of men and women for worshipping God as 
Christ did—for painless death by electricity or poison. 

E. B. Lanin. 


(1) Cf. Nevoye Vremya, which published a long article at the time of the accident to 
the Tsar’s train at Borki to show that the danger of sudden death had been brought 
about by the Jews, while his escape was miraculous and actually foretold by one of the 
minor Hebrew prophets, who, when read aright, mentions him by name. This same 
enlightened organ, the most extensively circulated in Russia, also countenanced the 
fable that the Jews periodically murder a Christ'an child, whose blood they require for 
their ceremonies. 
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THERE is no occasion to review Milton’s private or public life when 
Dr. Garnett’s excellent work * is only a few months old, and procur- 
able by every one who can possess any books at all. I propose to 
speak of Milton as a poet and man of letters, assuming the main 
facts of his life to be known. It may be well to call to mind his 
relation in time to other leading English writers and scholars of the 
seventeenth century. Milton was born in 1608 and died in 1674. 
In his youth he saw the rising troubles of the Stuart dynasty, in 
his manhood he witnessed the varied fortunes of the Civil War and 
served the Commonwealth, and in his old age he endured the Restora- 
tion as best he might. Selden (1584—1654), named by Milton 
himself as “‘ the chief of learned men reputed in this land,” was con- 
siderably his senior, but belongs essentially to the same period. 
Hobbes (1588—1679), also a much older man than Milton, yet sur- 
vived him by some years. Cowley, on the other hand, the one con- 
temporary poet who was fashionable and ambitious enough to pass 
for Milton’s rival, was born later and died earlier (1618—1667). 
By setting Milton’s name alongside these we may perhaps illustrate 
more forcibly than by disquisition the place of commanding in- 
dependence which he takes in his century. The character and 
incidents of Milton’s early training as ascholar may be collected from 
statements and allusions in his prose works,” in addition to our 
general knowledge of the times. By taste and education he was a 
man of the Renaissance, and he was ill content with the outworn 
medizval routine that still hung about the Universities when he was 
resident at Cambridge. Italy was accounted the headquarters of 
liberal arts, as it continued to be till the end of the century, if not 
later ; and it was Milton’s Italian journey in 1638-9 that made him 
a ripe scholar, and sent him home fully conscious of his powers. 
“T began thus far,” he wrote, “to assent both to them”—the 
Italian friends who had praised his work—“ and divers of my friends 
here at home, and not less to an inward prompting which now grew 
daily upon me, that by labour and intent study (which I take to be 
my portion in this life), joined with the strong propensity of nature, 
I might perhaps leave something so written to aftertimes as they 
should not willingly let it die.’ The Puritan element, which has so 

(1) Life of John Milton, by Richard Garnett, LL.D. London: Walter Scott, 1890. 
This book is indeed mu/tum in parvo. It handles the subject with literary competence 
quite worthy to stand beside Mark Pattison’s, and with completer justice and wider 
sympathy. Mr. John P. Anderson, of the British Museum, contributes a full classified 
bibliography, which alone would make the book indispensable to English scholars. 

(2) Mainly the Reason of Church Government (book 2), the Apology for Smectymnu s, 


and Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio Secunda. Some little touches are supplied only by 
the Latin poems. 
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large a part in the Milton of Samson Agonistes and Paradise Lost, 
was already in the Milton of Comus. But, partly by the natural 
development of temperament with advancing age, and more under 
the stress of outward circumstances, it became much more con- 
spicuous and dominant in later years. In Milton’s early period we 
find artistic work of a purely Renaissance type not ungracefully 
tempered by the Puritan’s principle. In the later period Milton is 
a Puritan poet, using his mastery of classical form to serve the 
purposes of Puritan matter. 

The Tractate of Education preserves for us the ideal formed by 
Milton in his mature reflection, “the burnishing of many studious 
and contemplative years,” on the method formed by the Renaissance. 
Almost all the critics of Milton’s treatise have been unjust in the 
same way as many critics of Plato’s Lepublic, by taking special 
counsels of perfection for common precepts. The plan is not a 
general plan of education in the modern sense; it is intended only 
for those who are qualified by condition and breeding to aspire to 
high places in the State. “I call,” says Milton, ‘a complete and 
generous education that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices, both public and private, of peace 
and war.” Liberal education in this sense was not conceived by any 
one in Milton’s time as a thing that could be made the possession of 
the public at large. Milton’s ideal college is intended to do the 
work of the universities, but of the universities as they were in the 
seventeenth century, not as they had been in the fourteenth, or as 
they are in the nineteenth. Some controversy has been excited 
among Milton’s editors and biographers by his proposal to impart 
encyclopedic knowledge through the medium of classical Greek and 
Latin authors, much as elements of history, geography, and miscel- 
laneous knowledge are now conveyed to school children in English 
reading-books, or the elements of politics and even constitutional 
law in Mr. Arnold Forster’s admirable Citizen Reader. As to this, 
it must be remembered that to a great extent Milton was only stand- 
ing on the common ground of his time. Latin was still the current 
language of science and philosophy, and there was, as yet, little 
appearance of a change. Modern physical science was only just 
coming to the birth, and its countless technical and industrial appli- 
cations, with their host of neologisms reacting even on the literary 
language, were not thought of. In pure literature itself the choice 
between one’s vulgar tongue and Latin was still a thing to be con- 
sidered. It was, at least, not obviously irrational for Milton to sup- 
pose in 1644 that most of the things a gentleman ought to know 
could be found in Greek and Latin books. We may admit with Dr. 
Garnett that a future English landlord would not have derived 
much practical benefit from the classical Roman books on agricul- 
ture, and we may assume that, on this point, Milton erred simply 
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through ignorance of farming. Dr. Johnson characteristically 
objected, not to Latin books as the chosen medium of imparting 
matters of science and general utility, but to a séat of learning 
undertaking to impart them at all. 

Several details in the treatise are interesting for the light they 
throw on Milton’s personal tastes. His intercourse with Italian 
scholars led him to preach the reform of Latin pronunciation “as 
near as may be to the Italian, especially in the vowels.” He 
preached to deaf ears for two centuries ; at last, in our own genera- 
tion, the matter has been tardily and timidly taken up at our 
universities. The inertia of English schoolmasters and schoolboys 
is hard to overcome, and Milton, if he were with us, would still hear 
the great majority of our youth “smatter Latin with an English 
mouth.” * In taking thought for the brain and tongue, Milton by 
no means neglected the hands and feet. He was a man of his 
hands in the strict sense, and the small number of modern English- 
men who cultivate swordsmanship may be proud to reckon him 
among their patrons. The students of his college are to be swords- 
men betimes. ‘The exercise which I commend first is the exact 
use of their weapon, to guard, and to strike safely with edge or 
point; this will keep them healthy, nimble, strong, and well in 
breath.” He tells us in the Defensio Secunda that he held himself a 
match for any man of his own stature; but perhaps the best evidence | 
of his skill is that which he unconsciously gives in describing the 
single combat of Michael and Satan (P. L. vi. 316). The adver- 
saries are first conceived as Homeric heroes with large shields 
(“two broad suns their shields Blazed opposite”), but when they 
come into action, Milton, like a true swordsman, forgets all about the 
shields, and Michael, after stopping and breaking Satan’s sword 
with his own, smites him on the right side “with swift wheel 
reverse ’.—in fact, with a riversa of the approved Italian school, 
such as Signor Masiello will demonstrate you to this day in 
Florence. ‘The weapon seems to be the spadone, which was only 
just going out of fashion in Milton’s time, for Michael’s sword is 
previously described as being “ with huge two-handed sway Bran- 
dished aloft” (v. 251). As this great sword could not be used at 
all by a man carrying a shield, we may take the shields for nothing 
but a piece of intrusive Homeric or Virgilian convention. Milton’s 
proposal to use the time of rest after exercise “‘in recreating and com- 
posing their travailed spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies 
of music ” is conveyed in one of his most delightful sentences ; but 
Milton omitted to reflect that not all young persons are easily 
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(1) Those who wish to see what effect our English Latin has on Continental scholars 
may consult M. Emile Burnouf’s article (primarily on the pronunciation of Greek) in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of June 1, where a line of Virgil, as read in English, is 
phonetically transcribed for the benefit of French Latinists. Not that the current 
French pronunciation has anything to commend it, or is commended by M. Burnouf. 
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impressed by music, and that there are a certain number of 
men, even men of refined perceptions in other respects, and having 
a sensitive ear for the harmonies of the spoken word, to whom 
music, by reason of some unexplained idiosyncrasy, is indifferent or 
distasteful. Altogether Milton seems to have been little disposed 
at any time to cultivate large sympathy for those whose tastes 
differed from his own either in excess or in defect. The misfortunes 
of his first marriage give evidence enough of this—but I must not 
trespass into the ground of biography which I have already for- 
bidden myself. One more point in the treatise On Education is the 
place giver to the study of poetical composition, which is made a 
sort of crowning accomplishment. Here occurs a sentence constantly 
misquoted ; the mistake is repeated even by so careful a critic as the 
late M. Schérer. Milton is supposed to have laid down as things 
needful in poetry that it should be simple, sensuous, and passionate. 
The fact is that he is not laying down any rule at all. Speaking of 
the relation of poetry to rhetoric, what he does say is that, as com- 
pared with rhetoric, poetry, or rather the art of poetry, is “less 
subtile and fine, but more simple, sensuous, and passionate.” Prose 
had not then attained its modern directness and simplicity, and the 
new world which has been opened to modern languages by prose fiction 
did not exist. Poetry, on the other hand, must be allowed to have 
become, on the whole, considerably less simple, so that Milton’s 
contrast has lost much of its force for us. It is impossible, for 
instance, to say that Scott’s poems are “ more simple, sensuous, and 
passionate” than his novels. What has been taken for the great 
poet’s deliverance on the eternal rules of his art is really a felicitous 
but transitory formula of criticism, an historical landmark, not an 
instrument of present use. 

We now come to consider Milton more generaily as an English 
writer. ‘The division of a man’s work into periods or manners is 
not always true or useful; but in Milton’s case the course of his life 
and pursuits made it an evident fact. First comes the period of his 
early poems, ending with his return from Italy in 1639. Then, for 
nearly twenty years, through the stirring times of the Civil War 
and the Commonwealth, the poet gave way to the publicist. In 
these years Miiton produced the bulk of his prose works, and no 
poetry beyond occasional sonnets, for one may be allowed to forget 
the metrical psalms, or to pass over them at most with the words of 
a more ancient poet on a more grave event :— 

‘‘ Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum.’’ 
As Landor makes Porson say, “ Milton was never half so wicked 
a regicide as when he lifted up his hand and smote King David.” 

The third and last period, from the decline of the Commonwealth 
to the publication of Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes, in 
1671, is that of the poems deliberately designed on a great scale. 
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Curiously enough it is also the shortest, as the period of the prose 
works is the largest. Milton’s literary character in each division of 
his life is distinct and well marked. A summary view may help to 
recall the main points. 

The poems of Milton’s early time are better appreciated when we 
remember the average taste and competence of the day. It was the 
flourishing time of the so-called “ metaphysical,’ or, as we should 
now say, fantastic school of poetry, represented for later generations 
mainly by Donne and Cowley. Dr. Johnson’s life of Cowley will 
give sufficient specimens of the ‘enormous and disgusting hyper- 
boles” of this school to any modern reader who does not aim at 
making it an object of special research. Far be it from me to speak 
ill of Cowley at his best, but it is by no means clear that the parts of 
Cowley we now think best were those which pleased his audience 
most; and we may fairly take a specimen of Cowley at his worst in 
order to see what could pass for poetry when Milton arose. The 
following lines are from the first book of the Davideis, a youthful 
and weak piece of work, but not renounced by its author :— 

‘**No better end rash Pharaoh’s pride befel 
When wind and sea waged war for Israel. 
In his gilt chariots amazed Fishes sat, 
And grew with Corps of wretched Princes fat. 
The waves and rocks half-eaten bodies stain ; 
Nor was it since called the Red Sea in vain.” 


Very differently did Milton touch the same theme in telling how the 
legions of Satan lay in the fiery lake thick as— 
‘* Scattered sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed 

Hath vext the Red Sea coast, whose waves o’erthrew 

Busiris and his Memphian chivalry .. .” 
But this is Milton in his mature power. Milton in his youth could 
not wholly escape the influence of the artificial school by which he 
was surrounded ; and his Italian studies were likely, for a time at 
any rate, rather to aggravate than to counteract it. Dr. Johnson’s 
criticism of Milton’s early poems is not much read nowadays, and 
can hardly be read without a smile. Yet it is easy to be unfair to 
Johnson in this matter. His conception of poetry was inadequate 
and his rules narrow, and he had no ear for Milton’s harmonies. 
But we shall find, if we look at them candidly, that his censures err, 
for the most part, rather in what is left out than in what is alleged. 
They are one-sided, but they are not absurd, save on the one point 
of versification. We cannot meet Dr. Johnson with a direct nega- 
tive on the charge that Comus lacks dramatic interest, or that Lycidas 
is artificial, more or less inconsistent in its conventional structure, 
and in some passages obscure. Within six lines in Lycidas are two 
places which divide the commentators to this day: the address to 
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an “ Angel,’”’ whom some take to be Michael and some to be the spirit 
of Lycidas himself, and the mention of the “ day-star,” which some 
take to be the sun and some, perhaps with more linguistic propriety, 
but at the expense of Milton’s knowledge of the heavens, to be a 
morning star. The “two-handed engine” in St. Peter’s speech 
comes in both abruptly and obscurely, and St. Peter himself walks 
ill at ease with Camus and Alpheus and the Sicilian Muse. In short, 
many of the points taken by Johnson, so far from being frivolous, 
admit of only one answer ; that these things are so, but that, Milton 
being Milton, they are immaterial. 

It is more to the purpose to look to the wealth added by Milton 
to English verse even in his earliest contributions to it. His advance 
in versification was not only great but unique. No one had yet 
handled English metre with such complete sureness of hand and 
with such exquisite variety of result. Lord Tennyson has most 
rightly called Milton “inventor of harmonies.” The singularly 
Shakespearian turn of many things in Comus has been pointed out 
before now. Starting from the instinctively beautiful forms of 
Shakespeare, Milton enriched English poetical form by his study of 
the Italians, but above all of the ultimate master of the Italians, 
Virgil. Not only in the elaboration of his verse, but in the detail of 
its ornaments, and especially in the use of proper names, Milton is 
thoroughly Virgilian. Both in Virgil and in Milton proper names 
are often a mere excuse for splendid combinations of sound. Yet 
they are never dragged in by violence ; the reader is led aside by a 
natural line of description or comparison to find himself in a gorgeous 
procession belonging to some new and vaster world. This feature of 
Milton’s work, however, is to be seen at its best only in Paradise Lost. 
We will presently return to it. 

The interregnum of politics and prose which filled more than half 
of Milton’s active life has sometimes been regretted. The view 
taken by Mr. Seeley and Mr. Garnett is, I think, the sounder one. 
If Milton had not been Latin Secretary under Cromwell’s govern- 
ment, we should have certainly had something different from 
Paradise Lost ; it is far from certain that it would have been better, 
or so much Milton’s own. On the point of Milton’s return to 
England at the beginning of the troubles, Dr. Johnson is really 
unjust, through a mixture of prejudice and carelessness. There is 
no ground for talking of “great promises and small performance,” 
still less for describing Milton as a man who “ when he reaches the 
scene of action, vapours away his patriotism in a private boarding- 
school.”” Milton never intended to serve in the field, where, as he 
says himself,’ any stout private would have been as useful, but to 
serve the commonwealth by doing what others could not do. Set 
controversial writing played a far greater part in seventeenth- 


(1) Near the beginning of the Defensio Secunda. 
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century politics than it does now. Writings like Milton’s had to do 
the work now done by newspapers both in articles and in reports of 
speeches. Indeed, it is only within quite recent memory that the 
pamphlet has been, with rare exceptions, superseded by the magazine 
article. Milton’s controversial tracts, however, are on this occasion 
to be considered simply as contributions to English prose. It is not 
easy to define in what sense they are classical. They live, and will 
live so long as English is read anywhere, though few persons now 
read any of them as a whole except the Areopagitica; and to say 
that Milton’s prose abounds in noble passages is only to call to mind 
that which is admitted and ought to be familiar. But this is not 
the same thing as saying that Milton’s prose style is in the direct 
line of ancestry of modern English prose. And in fact it would not 
be true to say this. 

Milton’s prose is almost always weighty ; it is generally pointed ; 
it is often magnificent. But it cannot be affirmed of it, as a rule, 
that it runs easily or evenly, or that it is lucid. Now, according to 
the modern canons not only of English, but of every language in 
which prose writing has been cultivated, lucidity is the very first 
quality of good prose ; and ease and evenness do not come far behind. 
Great modern writers may certainly be found who have been wanting 
in some or all of these qualities ; but they have been great in spite 
of their defects. Carlyle in Britain, Victor Hugo in France (where 
the tradition of form is much stronger than here) are recent 
examples. Great as these are, no one would think of commending 
either of them asa model. Far lesser men have written better (or 
at any rate less faulty) prose than Hugo’s in French and than 
Carlyle’s in English. And if we consider Milton’s prose with 
regard to the general movement of English letters, we shall find 
that men clearly below Milton in literary genius were yet much 
more on the way to standard English prose. Such were Hobbes, 
and in a lesser degree Cowley. Many parts of Hobbes’ writings are 
indeed wonderfully modern in form. Milton as a prose writer 
looks backward to the Renaissance, not forward to the eighteenth 
century ; his analogies are not with Descartes or Pascal, but rather 
with the stately antique movement of the serious passages in Rabe- 
lais. It may be added that he is best when, as in the treatise On 
Education, he is least controversial. His polemic tracts have all the 
faults common to the polemic habit of the time, and some of their 
own. The sarcasm is to a modern reader almost as flat as the puns 
of Satan in Paradise Lost. These last, indeed, may be capable of 
historical if not artistic excuse ; for all we know of the early history 
of jesting tends to show that a truly primeval joke, if we could 
recover it, would be a very bad one. But that, I fear, was not 
Milton’s view. 

The truth is that Milton’s prose is the prose not only of a seven- 
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teenth century echolar but of a poet, and was often on the point of 
breaking out into poetry. Milton was not unconscious of this, and at 
least once, in the panegyric of zeal which occurs in the Apology for 
« Smectymnuus,” introduces an ornate passage with a kind of excuse. 
The figure of Zeal casting down worldly prelates under his chariot- 
wheels is great, but it is not exactly prose. How much more largely 
and fitly does Milton handle the very same images in verse, when 
Messiah in his glory drives down upon the rebel angels! As 
English citizens we need not regret that Milton was a publicist ; 
but we must admit, as students of English letters, that his instru- 
ment was wholly congenial to him only when he wrought in verse, 
the verse which he himself brought to a novel and unique per- 
fection. 

Milton’s greatest and maturest works have been too long established 
as English classics to need much further discussion. It is, perhaps, 
more useful to call attention to good criticism already in danger of 
being forgotten than to add anything fresh. Landor’s dialogue 
between Southey and himself, the best commentary on Milton’s 
poetical workmanship yet produced, appears to be little known, if 
one may judge from the singular omission of Landor’s name in the 
bibliography annexed to Mr. Garnett’s volume. Mr. Seeley’s expo- 
sition of Milton's artistic difficulties and merits (in his Lectures and 
Essays, 1870) is probably unknown to many readers of a younger 
generation who would gladly profit by it. These difficulties cannot 
well be overrated. Milton as a Puritan was to a great extent cut off 
from the traditions of Catholic art. On the other hand, as an Eng- 
lish gentleman and scholar of the Christian Renaissance, he was not 
free to make the most of the Puritan reversion to the old Hebrew 
ideal. He was driven to a sort of compromising mythology, still 
further complicated by the treatment of it after Homeric or Virgilian 
patterns. Still worse is the dramatic weakness or contradiction aris- 
ing from the nature of the subject. It is only by forgetting the 
omnipotence that one can follow with any interest the actions of an 
omnipotent ruler who is always limiting the exercise of his power 
for apparently capricious reasons, and to the advantage of no one 
but the poet, who thereby acquires a story to tell. Satan, being a 
person of human passions and finite though superhuman powers, 
commands the real interest. As William Blake said, Milton, being 
a true poet, was on the side of the Devil without knowing it. Yet 
Milton triumphed over all these obstacles, and Paradise Lost remains 
not only unsurpassed but unapproached. 

The grandeur of Milton’s achievement in the art of versification is 
best shown, perhaps, by the total failure of English poets to produce 
blank verse of any real distinction for more than a century after his 
death. Dr. Johnson had a great deal of excuse for thinking the 
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enterprise hopeless. As to blank verse being easier than rhyme, as 
Dr. Johnson imagined it to be, it may be so far true that it is easier 
to write blank verse that will scan and is not positively displeasing 
to the ear than to write fairly good rhyme. But very many poets 
have written good rhymed verse, and very few, even since the 
revival of English poetry in the present century, have written blank 
verse that is more than passable. 

Milton’s magnificent handling of proper names, which we find 
fully developed in Paradise Lost, is hard to illustrate on a small 
scale. Like Virgil’s, it has to be felt in continuous reading. There 
is one special passage of this kind in the vision shown by Michael to 
Adam in the eleventh book, where classical and barbaric, familiar 
and strange terms are mingled with wonderful effect, as Adam’s eye 
is directed to all seats of empire in turn— 


‘* From the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 
And Samarcand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 
To Paquin of Sinzean kings; and thence 
To Agra and Lahor of Great Mogul 


Down to the golden Chersonese .. .” 


By the time we have come to— 


‘*The less maritime kings, 
Mombaza, ani Quiloa, and Melind ”— 


we are captive to the charm of sound, and take no thought of asking 
where Milton made spoil of those sonorous exotics. There is more 
than coincidence or mere imitation in the analogy of such lines to 
Virgil’s cunning introduction of Greek-sounding names in such a 
list as— 


** Phasimque Lycumque 
Et caput unde altus primum se erumpit Enipeus, 
Unde pater Tiberinus et unde Aniena fluenta 
Saxosusque sonans Hypanis Mysusque Caicus ”’— 


or the boldly Greek cadence of— 
** Atque Getse atque Hebrus et Actias Orithyia.” 

The description of the Parthian empire in the third book of 
Paradise Regained shows no falling off in this kind of power, though 
Paradise Regained is commonly supposed to be almost bare of orna- 
ment. It is a nobly sustained vision of— 


‘*Susa by Choaspes’ amber stream, 
The drink of none but kings—” 


and of the mail-clad Parthians issuing from— 


‘* Ctesiphon, the flower of all provinces, 
From Arachosia, from Candaor east, 
And Margiana, to the Hyrcanian cliffs 
Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales.’’ 
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It is curious for the modern Englishman to think how much 
nearer many of Milton’s names, to him semi-fabulous, have come to 
our daily knowledge and concerns. The cliffs of Caucasus are 
explored by English mountaineers, and Agra and Lahore are no 
longer even under a puppet Great Mogul. 

For a sustained level of poetry, giving pleasure by its pure intrinsic 
dignity, without any help of rhetorical or dramatic movement, the 
passage last cited is perhaps unequalled even in Paradise Lost. Of 
Paradise Regained as a whole it may be said, too, that the theme 
being once given, Milton’s achievement of treating it with dignity 
and simplicity cannot be too highly rated. The only modern poems 
that I can think of as comparable to Paradise Regained in this point 
are some pieces in Victor Hugo’s Légende des Siécles, and in that 
case the effort is far less sustained, and Hugo uses the licence of 
episode to break off with an epigrammatic turn rather than work out 
a conclusion. The conclave of the Pharisees after the raising of 
Lazarus is strong, direct and simple: 
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‘* Sachant que Christ avait ressuscité cet homme, 

Et que tous avaient yu ce sépulcre s’ouvrir, 

Ils dirent: Il est temps de le faire mourir.” 
But the Miltonic weight and completeness are not there. However, 
Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes will always be a kind of 
reserve for scholars, and scholars will mostly be content to think, 
without over-curious comparisons, that if these be Milton’s failures 
they are more splendid than any of the successes of English poetry 
for a hundred years after. 

If we were to discuss the influence of Milton in the English 
poctry of the nineteenth century, we should have to analyse large 
portions of the works of recent and living English poets. Words- 
worth’s blank verse, when it is truly verse, is at times almost an 
echo of Milton ; and Lord Tennyson, far too exquisite an artist to 
be ever a mere imitator, has in his perfection of form been a true 
follower of Milton’s spirit. Neither has Milton’s prose been fruitless 
in the latter days; for something of its majestic reverberations may 
be heard in Landor, a master of English prose if ever there was one, 
from whom Milton received most loyal and yet unconstrained 
homage. Johnson’s rooted loyalty to letters had constrained him, 
too, to do homage ; the last paragraph of his life of Milton redeems 
all the rest, effacing mistakes and prejudices in the fellow-feeling of 
a true scholar. He must be an exceedingly bold or an exceedingly 
fastidious Englishman who does not worship where Johnson and 
Landor have alike bowed the knee. 

Freperick Pottock. 














IN RUTHENIA. 


In trying to tell you something about Ruthenia and her people, I 
shall confine myself entirely to what happened to me and to what I did, 
for that is all that I know; before my little book appears in the spring, 
I shall have burrowed to the very root of the question in the British 
Museum, and read everything I can lay my hands on which will help 
me to understand the past history of a country whose present one has 
so much interested me. And I shall have behind me, like any rabbit, 
quite a little heap of facts that have come out of the hole I have 
made. When I went there this summer I knew nothing about 
Ruthenia, and I don’t feel my ignorance calls for any apology, for, 
if I may venture to say so, I have never met any one who did. 
However, I am able to assert that, with the Carpathians running 
almost due east and west with a southerly tendency towards the tail, 
Ruthenia, or Reussen, as it was called in the days when it was a 
happy little Polish province, lies north of Bukowina and Moldavia, 
south of the present kingdom of Poland, east of Bohemia and west 
of Podolia, and it has always been wanted by Russia as a frontier 
land. Called severally East Galicia and Red Russia, it is a country 
that has never belonged to itself; it has always been one of the 
choicest possessions of other countries: Russia has had it, Poland 
has had it, and now Austria has got it—Austria who has the least 
right of any. 

The Ruthenian has always been a bondsman; also he has rarely 
known the joys of peace: he has had the misfortune to be in the 
middle of every quarrel because his country lies midway between the 
countries that have most persistently quarrelled with one another. 

The language resembles the most beautiful of all the Slav tongues 
very nearly—namely, Polish : many of the words are identical save 
for the lengthening or shortening of a vowel-sound. Take, for 
instance, bread; in Polish, ch/eb, nat in Ruthenian, chleba: well, he 
would understand if he heard them spoken, but not if he saw them 
written, for he writes in that mysterious Russo-Greek text, and his 
alphabet is the Russian one, with forty-two letters. 

My idea was to travel through the Carpathians on horseback 
alone, save for a peasant attendant, and stop in any village that took 
my fancy. I may just say at once that I did this. For ten weeks 
I lived with the peasants, conformed almost entirely to their way, 
and ate their food; for weeks together I saw no meat, vegetables, 
beer, or wine, and night after night, when up in the high moun- 
tains, I have slept under the moon, wrapped only in my Tartan 
cloak, on a layer of fresh-cut pine-boughs. 

There are lux-cats, bears, and wolves in the Carpathians, and I 
know that everybody will think there are other obstacles for a girl 
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travelling alone; but that isn’t the case. I cannot waste the space 
of this Review by explaining why there are no obstacles, why from 
London to the Russian frontier and back I met with no inconveni- 
ence. I can only assert that this was so. But of course I know why, 
and in another quarter I shall be very happy to give my reasons. 

The one gown I wore had a short skirt that unhooked in a second, 
and left me in all the freedom of knickerbockers. My saddle-bag 
keld a couple of clean shirts, and not being afflicted with the hesita- 
tions of Hyde Park, I rode cross-saddle or bareback upon the little 
Hutzul horses. 

The name Hutzul characterises the mountain people and the 
mountain horses, but they and the people on the plain are gathered 
together under the common title of Ruthenian. Unless riding or 
travelling, I hardly ever wore my socks and sandals—for I had at 
once adopted the charming foot-gear of the people. I went barefoot 
everywhere, and I have found myself, when about to climb a hill, 
taking off my sandals and slinging them by their cord about my 
neck, because the way was rough, and I didn’t want them to get cut 
to pieces. This sounds somewhat inverse reasoning, but it never 
occurred tome that my feet might be cut to pieces, and that one 
wears shoes as a protection, because I wore my sandals as an ornament. 

In Mikuliczyn, the first village, I stayed a month, learning a 
little of the language, and observing the people and their customs. 
Afterwards I went on to villages with such pretty names as Polonica, 
Kosmasz, Warocla, Iablonica, Zabie, Iawordéw, finishing up with 
three days in the little mountain town of Kosséw, where I stayed, 
entirely uninvited, but remarkably welcome, in the house of the local 
doctor. 

In Kossow there is a little factory for wool and linen weaving, 
which I inspected very carefully. They were making aprons out of 
mohair wool, which comes to them from Bradford. These were very 
ugly. It is curious that, so artistic themselves if alone with 
their four colours, red, yellow, green, and orange, they go com- 
pletely wrong when let loose upon magentas and royal blues, &c. 
At the request of the proprietor I selected certain combinations of 
colours which harmonised, and these will be used in the future. 

Their linen-making, from the flax and hemp which grow so freely 
there, is not to be improved by our great Irish firm, Robinson and 
Cleaver, so solid was it. They have never heard of putting weight 
into cloth—We speak of this in England—of size, or dressing, or 
shoddy. 

In Kosséw I was asked to two parties by ladies of position, who 
had only seen me in the rackety little market-place, and didn’t mind 
admitting it. They sent their carriages for me. They were actu- 
ated by the same spirit which induces people in this country to hire 
the Punch and Judy show from the town, and put it up in a corner 
of the shrubbery, when they give a garden féte. Of course I didn’t 
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go. But from first to last I met only with kindly feeling and a 
great deal of hospitality. 

Mikuliczyn is scattered in the wide, stony bed of the river Pruth. 
Some houses are set in clearings a little way up the wooded hills, 
and the rest have rolled down like stones to the water’s edge. The 
Pruth, which has got the job of bringing down the snow-water from 
Charna-goura every morning, and seems to like it, comes into 
Mikuliczyn from two sides, and gives the village an immense amount 
of breakwaters, bridges, and embankments to build. Just below the 
village it unites and goes banging on its way to the big wild water- 
fall at Dura. It was a capital river to bathe in. 

The peasants dress in coarse linen in summer and thick blanket- 
cloth—-red—in winter, made by themselves. For the men, trousers 
and a long blouse; for the women, a garment which resembles a 
night-dress—indeed it is a night-dress, only it is a day-dress as well. 
The women also wear two tomato-coloured aprons, one put on in 
front and one behind, and, when they are married, a red and orange 
cloth upon their heads. Everywhere the favourite colours are the 
old national ones of white and red, and all the embroideries deal with 
these ; but the Hutzuls have added green, orange, and yellow, and 
mezke themselves very smart and fine. They wear their sheepskins, 
beautifully embroidered, both winter and summer. They are a tall, 
hardy race, wiry and capable of considerable endurance; men and 
women live precisely the same open-air lives; with the exception of 
wood-hewing and dressing, they share all the work, even to digging 
and carting. Their families are small, and they make no particular 
fuss over them. It is the little boys and girls, not necessarily 
brothers and sisters, who mind the babies. The diseases the people 
suffer from are a form of goitre, due, of course, to the wretched water 
they drink—for the Carpathians are indubitably poor in this respect 
—and various forms of skin complaints, often the result of dirt and 
poor living combined, but more usually brought back from Austrian 
barracks by the men who have served their three years. 

Of course their houses are built of pine only and are, for the most 
part, comfortable enough. They seem to rock like ships when you 
goin. No ceremony of knocking is required or expected. You just 
walk in and say “Slawa Jesu Christu,”’ Christ is risen ; and the 
inmate replies “ Nawiki Slawa,’? May He be glorified for ever. 
Then you sit down on the pine bench that runs round two sides of 
the room, take out your tobacco and roll a cigarette. Everybody 
smokes. You are friends at once with the woman if you offer her 
one first; though she will smile and give it to her husband and wait for 
the second one you make. The children smoke the ends one throws 
away, which are, of course, peculiarly unwholesome, being impreg- 
nated with nicotine. Even a baby in arms is allowed a few puffs 
—really ! 


The wall opposite the two windows is occupied by a bed, just a 
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broader bench of pine planks, and the fire-place made of wood and 
earth and plastered over and white-washed, so that it looks like a 
heap of dressed stone blocks lying stepwise on one another. On the 
upper ledge, where a graduated warmth no doubt appeais agreeably 
to the extended body, a man may be lying, looking and spitting out 
into the room. In this respect their manners are peculiarly revolting 
to the Western mind. Another man may be sitting on the bench, 

and a woman is thudding about the room barefoot with her remark- 
ably decisive step. A very refined instinct of politeness induces her 

to dislodge the young pig and the chickens, and then, with a good 
deal of transverse thudding, she picks over and washes a heap of 
baleful-looking agarici, which no English or Scotch peasant would do 
more than kick over as they grew, let alone touch. She rams these 
into an earthen pot, which is set, with a pot of potatoes and a pot 
of dandelion leaves, in a row before the firehole, and you see the 
family supper warming, steaming, and boiling over as the talk goes 
on. The man will take out his pipe, made of the hollowed youth 
of a nut tree, about two feet long, and having blown down it and 
run his fingers over the six holes in a prefatory squeal, he flutes the 
oddest tunes, which begin with a skirl and then sink to a low soft 
note that hums on while the shriller whistle jigs the melody. The 
woman by this time has washed her hands and is spinning the coarse 
wool to bind the sandals with, using not a wheel, but a rock and 
spindle. 

It is a characteristic scene, simple, with nothing factice in it; no 
chair is wiped and set for the visitor, no choice family statistics are 
detailed, no surreptitious changing of the child’s pinafore in a corner, 
no swift slipping down of sleeves or throwing of a dirty apron 
behind a chair. They are here a people sans géne ; they don’t know 
the difference between a nice and a nasty thing, so they serve you 
no politenesses and are unaware if they do anything disgusting. There 
is a total absence of that class of perception among them. They are 
a handsome people, not blackhaired and swarthy, but fair or brown ; 
the men’s straight hair is cut in the Byzantine manner round their 
heads and over their foreheads. They wear only moustache. Their 
cheekbones are high, their noses short, the lip, mouth, and chin 
making up the length of a long face. The lips and mouth are 
generally flat and close, as Thomas Hardy would say, like two halves 
of amuffin, The young women are nearly always bright and clever- 
faced, whether pretty or not—and they are usually pretty; their hair 
is bound with wool and coins and soldiers’ buttons, they are exceéd- 
ingly coquettish in their manners, and have very developed notions 
in the matter of personal adornment. No matter how many strings 
of amber, coral and sham pearl she has round her neck, a Ruthenian 
woman is always delighted with another. The servant girl at 
Mikuliczyn wore a perfect Niagara of pearls and green glass. She 
was paid 6s. a month as farm hand and indoor help, and she had 
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plenty of work todo. The day begins at four in Ruthenia, and at 
ten by no means everybody is in bed. 

They are not, however, systematically hard-working: if one 
saint’s day falls on a Saturday, and another on a Wednesday— 
having Sunday also as a break—they do not trouble to go to work 
on Monday and Tuesday. In this sort of thing they suggest com- 
parison with the Highlander, and on putting a question about it to a 
man who was quite an authority on the subject, I received the same 
answer as on a similar occasion in the West Highlands—“ It’s some- 
thing in the mountains that does it.” Translated, that means it is 
the fault of the geography. For looking on the people even as upon 
the pine-trees as the direct product of the soil, and their characters 
as the outcome of the formation, here is an opportunity for the 
subtlest geographical inquiry. 

They are frugal: although meat, in the parts of Galicia I have 
visited, is only 4}d. a pound, they never touch it, and it would 
be no pleasure to them to eat too much on Sunday, as it is to the 
working-classes here. 

They drink excellent sour milk and cream, and care nothing for 
it till it is sour ; and I must say I found it much nicer, while that it 
is twice as digestible goes without saying. 

In Kosmasz I stayed in the house of the village priest, he being 
absent, and consequently unable to object to my presence; and 
while there I made the acquaintance of a Polish artist, who was 
finding very interesting subjects among the peasants. I will describe 
the journey I made with him to Zabie, because it was the most dif- 
ficult of all my journeys and gives a very fair idea of mountain 
travelling. I abbreviate from my diary. 

I had, of course, two horses and my peasant servant: one horse 
to ride and one to carry my green hunting sack, my saddle-bag, my 
tartan cloak, and my keptar—that is, sheepskin jacket. We set off 
while the dew was yet steel-grey on the green sideways. I had 
never seen the valley look so pretty or the hills so full of various 
blues, and greens, and moving mists, and mysteries. The path led 
through a great scented wood with a moist groundwork of ferns and 
wild strawberries ; now and then a tree lay across the path, and the 
little horses had enough to do to step over; once or twice mine fell 
with me, and the wooden point of the saddle communicated acutely 
with my breast-bone. It was as stiff a climb as I have ever seen a 
horse go up, and was really laid out for an active goat or chamois. 
It lasted for three hours, and we never stopped till the path gave 
suddenly, gaily and hopefully on one of those grassy clearings where 
they feed the cattle in summer, and which are called Poloninas. The 
men threw themselves down without a word, and dragged up long 
breaths with difficulty, but the peasant’s daughter, who had joined 
us, gathered me whortleberries and whole canes of wild raspberry, 
tendering them with a pretty “Prosz” that sounds so winning if 
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delicately spoken. Later, we set out up the grass hill, and through 
a wood whose path was composed, quite simply, of rocks. The horses 
got a good deal cut, but it only lasted an hour, and then another 
polonina cheered us up, for there was a hut in sight, and that meant 
milk and cheese. I had a couple of dozen cold baked potatoes in 
my Tam o’ Shanter in the hunting-sack, and we looked forward 
keenly to the milk that was forthcoming and the huge sheep’s 
cheese, in the form of a loaf that has been ten minutes in the oven, 
culled buneen. We sat on the ground with the potatoes between us, 
and cut slices of the strange indiarubber-like cheese, while a peasant 
stood by and dumbly offered milk, turn about, from a big wooden 
jug. It was delicious. 

While we were recruiting ourselves later he made wild melody on 
a wooden trumpet—a trumpet ten feet long which had once been a 
young silver-birch sapling, hopeful and full of promise. The hills 
picked up snatches of the curious irresponsible music and tossed it 
to one another and hooted it back again, and it occurred to me that 
they were chaffing that innocent peasant horribly. 

On the top of the next hill a thick white rain blotted out all the 
landscape: it came hissing down, silver against the blackness of the 
pines, and we were much the worse for wear when, about five, it 
cleared up and came out bright and sunny. We called a halt and 
the peasant gathered me wild strawberries from a bed where a 
bear’s footprints were still visible: the bears also refresh themselves 
with this scarlet nectar. Then we started again, and a long marshy 
path through a wood took us to the point of the range where we 
had to go down into the valley. I had long given up riding, and 
that descent was the worst I have ever encountered. 

Every now and then the horses, clever little Hutzuls though they 
were, refused to be pushed or dragged a step further, and there was 
nothing for it but to lift up the trembling leg, with its cracked hoof 
and bleeding frog, heave it over some rock, only to plant it on yet 
another perilous place. It was slow and exhausting work, and 
cruel in the extreme to the animals, but it had to be done. 

Towards eight in the evening we were winding our way through 
the valley with the help of a river which had continually to be 
forded. I revived myself with a bathe. The horses drooped after 
us, quite worn out; it was obvious that another two hours was all 
they could hold out for, and by that time night would have fallen. At 
nine we took our last rest; the horses could hardly crawl. The little 
white mare positively rocked upon her feet. ‘Don’t stop them,” 
cried Iwan to me, “or they’ll never go on again.” They were not 
only dead tired but faint with hunger, for we had had no time to 
give them a feed. Another steady silent hour followed, then the 
painter said, “‘ There’s still an hour and a half, and the horses can’t 
possibly do it. You must put up!” “ But where?” said I. “ Any- 
where,” said the painter. We had been travelling for over fifteen hours. 
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Well, Providence stepped in at this juncture in the shape of a 
prosperous and good-natured peasant. He offered me the freedom 
of his house and board for the night. I needn’t say we accepted, 
and in ten minutes we were sitting dully, peacefully, and wordlessly 
grateful in the wooden gallery that crossed the front of his hut. 
Iwan saw to his famished horses, and the wooden ashes in the fire- 
hole were charmed to a blaze by the peasant’s wife. Girls with 
white bleached hair and mahogany brown feet and legs came and 
went, the hissing of the evening milk was heard in the outer yard ; 
the idiot boy, who belonged to no one in particular, leaned in the 
gallery and appreciated cigarettes ; the night fell softly over a sweet 
summery landscape. We looked straight in front of us with th 
sightless glance of tired beasts, while kolesha, the maize-meal por- 
ridge which is the staple food in the mountains, breathing an 
inspiring essence over the scene, worked on our leaden apathy and 
awoke in us a savage passion of hunger. Oh, that little lighted room, 
with the mob of silly, unknown saints upon its walls, the thick 
rafters of pine-wood hung with the inevitable kots, or blankets, the 
row of carved spoons in the rack, the dried flowers taken from the 
church on a féte-day, hanging above the crucifixes; the table, half 
decked with its gay red cover, bearing the bowl with hot milk ; the 
dish of kolesha, steaming, turned in a solid square lump from the 
pan ; the plate of hard-boiled eggs—the whispered “ Prosz” of the 
woman: I shall never forget it! 

A bed was made for me of hay, in the open courtyard. I slept, of 
course, in my clothes, scorning even to wind my watch up. Between 
three and four a refreshing drizzle and the opening ceremonies of 
the day awoke me. Certainly every one walked round me, but I 
had an uneasy feeling that the moment might arrive when they 
would walk over me, and I preferred to get up. My dressing was 
done at the stream-side, where I washed and did my hair as Narcissus 
probably did his hair. Breakfast smiled to me about six, and after 
brief thanks I was soon on my way to Zabie. 

Zabie has a beautiful situation in a wide valley through which the 
Black Czeramosz comes winding, bathing the edges of as many hay- 
fields as possible. It is a wild river with a thick plaited skein of 
green silk for a current, and it resents very fiercely having its 
waters dammed up away there in the mountains, and only let out 
twice a week. It revenges itself, however, and comes banging the 
pine rafts mercilessly till, a few miles below Zabie, it throws itself 
upon its sister, the White Czeramosz, and they fight on their way 
together, always serving the thousand pines as a broad and difficult 
highway to Czernawicz, on the Russian frontier. 

The Czeramosz, the Pruth, and the Sereth are all Carpathian 
streams rising within a few miles of one another; but the Sereth has 
the duty of taking their waters into the Black Sea, though the Pruth 
very nearly succeeds in getting there. They are all grand water- 
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ways, and without them the pines would never leave the mountains. 
That is the most exciting mode of travelling I know. American 
rafting, when the lumbermen or Indians understand shooting a 
rapid, must be tame compared to it. A Ruthenian, though he has 
been at it all his life, understands nothing about it, and trusts to 
blind luck. The Czeramosz is full of corners, has, I should say, no 
conscience, and a very wicked temper. When I went I started on a 
picked raft of twelve immense pines firmly bound together, and we 
arrived clinging grimly to five. I cannot describe how this happened ; 
I was conscious of shocks and usually fell on my face, and when the 
raftsman gathered me up again and pieced me together there was 
always a pine-tree or two less. 

I stayed in Zabie just long enough to make preparations for my 
journey to Czarna-hora, the Black Mountains. They are the highest 
points in the Ruthenian Carpathians, not as high as some peaks on 
the Hungarian frontier, and not as high as the Tatra Mountains at 
the other end of the range, the north-western end, which are peopled 
by a Polish peasantry, and made into health resorts, the chief of 
which is Zakopane. I got a capital pair of horses and a peasant 
called Jura, a young fellow who came for the fun of coming. He 
assured me he was very clever and could cook and so on, and he 
knew the mountains as well as his alphabet. I have since seen that 
this description was quite true—too true—but at the time it filled 
me with confidence. 

He was clever enough to avoid doing anything the whole time; 
he was often tired, and when we got lost he used to explain that 
they must have taken down the crosses which had served to guide 
him when he was there before. These crosses, by the way, are 
very interesting. In the valley they mean only one thing: they are 
a reminder to the peasant of his Christ; but in the mountains they 
serve three purposes: they indicate which peaks have been geo- 
graphically measured, or the presence of a spring of pure water, or 
the grave of some person who has been murdered and buried near 
the spot. 

After hearing these several explanations I acquired the habit of 
passing a cross in reflective silence. 

All resemblance to Scotland or the Alps had faded out of the 
landscape when we began to get up a little, and I was glad. 
Carpathian scenery, in all its rugged disregard of the canons of 
beauty elected by the tourist, swelled round me in a sea of moun- 
tain waves. It took me some time to get over the disappointment 
I experienced in seeing no lakes, no tarns, no lochens, none of the 
lovely little cups of water that catch all the expressions of the sky 
in our mountains; and, as I have said, I was sensible of a great want 
in the way of water all the time I was there. As we went up a sort 
of avenue some quarter of a mile wide, laid with the vivid bushes of 
the whortleberry, upon the top of a range which Czarna-hora had 
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chained like a buttress to her side, I could detect the black patches 
of the creeping fir and the lighter ones of the dainty rose-flowered 
rhododendron—the two shrubs that have accepted an exclusive 
contract for the clothing of the furthest hills. 

I fell in with a cattle watcher, who offered me the hut he was not 
using; the near presence of bears obliged him to sleep among his 
beasts, right up the polonina. This hut was loosely built, with a 
profound recognition of the value of “fresh air in the dwelling,” as 
the health pamphlets have it. Between each log there was a hand- 
some inch of space where everything that was outside in the way of 
weather could come in. In the roof, one large hole served for the 
window and another for the chimney ; an ash heap and some charred 
logs in the middle of the floor suggested the fireplace. 

While Jura unloaded his weary, sodden-looking horses and 
turned them into a sparse paddock, the herd entertained me with 
bear stories. ‘ But if you keep up a good fire all night and go out 
now and then with a brand and howl, I don’t expect he’ll trouble 
you,” he remarked, as after we had had supper together he said, 
“Good night!” By-the-bye this man got only £3 for fourteen 
weeks’ cattle watching in Czarna-hora every year. That is exactly the 
mountain season ; when it is over the great snows and winds drive 
the people down to the villages and towns at a more genial elevation, 
and their summer quarters await them again next year. During 
these fourteen weeks, however, the climate is exquisite. I have 
never breathed a more invigorating, vivifying air—it is so purely 
inland, so sun-filled, so pine-scented, so finespun. To me it seems 
quite natural that the centre of a continent is its healthiest point, for 
one is furthest away from the detestable moisture of our vaunted 
sea breezes. Of course we praise sea and sea breezes here because 
we can never get away from them. England has no inland ; it is far 
too small; but if you want your lungs to feel light and springy, 
your voice to ring with a clearness unknown in England, and your 
skin to be able to breathe as well—if, in fact, you care to get rid of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, and consumption—you must go inland to the 
mountains, and you could not do better than try a Carpathian. 

But to return to my hut and the bears. I promised that Jura 
should follow out the herd’s directions, and turned in. My bed 
was on the floor, a spread of fresh pine boughs. Jura slept on a 
bench against the wall with an exquisite continuity quite pleasant 
to see, and the agreeable duty of keeping up the fire and going out 
and howling fell upon me till about four a.m., when I woke him by 
throwing hot wood ash at his face, and a faint curiosity as to 
whether his horses had been eaten induced him to go out and see. 

In the morning I was off before five, because I was going up 
Hovella, the highest peak, something over seven thousand feet, I 
think. It was not a specially difficult climb, over a stony ground 
mostly, with a very little grass and sometimes a black fir, sprawling 
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along; on the top only rocks grew and there was plenty of frozen 
snow, but save for a brisk wind it wasn’t cold. 

My next excursion was to Burkut, where there is a remarkably 
fine mineral spring. The water is sparkling and sulphurous, like 
no water I have tasted at a German spa, and not resembling any- 
thing at Harrogate: a champagne-like water, which the people are 
clever enough to know the worth of, and bottle and sell in the villages. 
For a quarter of a mile before we came to it I could smell the water, 
if anything too pungent. 

I remained about ten days in the high mountains, and went up 
some six or seven points; Pop I wan, Stryi, Spyci, Gropi, Drdga, 
and some others. Groépiis on the Hungarian side. But I felt I was 
wasting time in a commonplace manner ; I have not the right kind 
of brain for mountaineering. If I may be believed, it is no special 
pleasure to me to be on the top of anything; I am just as happy at 
the foot or a short way up the side, and the higher you go the 
further you are from human life and everything that is interesting 
—unless you are an astronomer and care to approach your stars. 

I had, in all the time I was away, a fair share of accidents: bath- 
ing in unknown rivers I was twice almost drowned ; a fall very 
nearly put out my shoulder, and it isn’t right yet, and I did some- 
thing inexplicable to a rib by falling into a river and striking 
on a sunken pine-tree. I got a good deal cut one way and another, 
had sunstroke pretty badly, and so on—but you can do all that any- 
where. I never met a bear face to face, and this disheartened me 
a good deal for a time, for I would like to have tried my knife or 
revolver. That little knife, over a hundred and twenty-five years 
old, has killed a bear already, and you can still see the blood- 
stains. I bought it in the market-place at Kosséw, from the old 
man who remembered seeing his great-grandfather wear it in his 
belt ; and I knew that, in spite of my three shillings, I was com- 
mitting a crime which no explanation can palliate. 

The way to get to Ruthenia is over Vienna, Cracow, Lemberg, 
Kolomyja, and I am going back in two years; but I hope nothing 
I have said will induce anybody else to come. I should be, indeed, 
to blame if any word of mine should have aroused the baneful 
curiosity of the tourist. But I don’t think anybody will go 
there. I was really very uncomfortable according to Western 
notions. I was stopped by floods coming home, and there will always 
be floods in West Galicia, because it is as flat as a billiard-table. 
Then it is a terribly dirty country, and the chosen New Palestine of 
the lowest class of Jews. There is no understanding of sanitation, 
and I don’t think anybody would call it pretty. 

This remark does not refer to men of science. I want somebody 
to tell me what the hills are made of, and I want someone else to 
explain why the water is so horrid. All that I do not want is that 
someore should build a hotel and Kur-saal near Burkut, and 
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that someone else should run up a hotel and a band-stand.’ An 
entomologist would find a perfect kingdom there, a botanist no less. 

There is no doubt Galicia is a country naturally rich ; when you 
are not standing upon petroleum you are standing upon salt, and 
very possibly upon silver, while there is almost bound to be coal where 
woods have stood and fallen for aéons of time. Mr. Czszepanowski, 
in his interesting book, The Misery of Galicia, lays great stress upon 
the deplorable lack of means to exploit these treasures. 

But those are not the greatest sources of wealth; every mountain 
pours pine-trees even as the plain laughs with maize and corn, 
and I have never eaten fruit such as grows down there. England 
would be enchanted with the preserves and conserves to be got, and 
a Polish Crosse and Blackwell would relieve us for ever from the 
necessity of eating stones, seeds, and carrots. Perhaps some day we 
may profit by the sun of a country where as yet he is not afraid to shine. 

Then the people: I am bold to say no more intelligent peasantry 
exist than in Ruthenia, to say nothing of Poland. Unblighted by 
board schools and enjoying the supervision of a government which 
is, as regards the enforcement of education, felicitously impotent, 
they have a chance to develop natural faculties which the poor 
people of this country will never have again. Their artistic 
taste is surprising; drawing from their own designs and painting 
in brilliant self-made colours, they produce rich and beautiful handi- 
work, while they weave in astonishing original patterns with wools, 
home-spun and home-dyed. With wood, clay, brass, and wool they 
are at home, and a Ruthenian will carry a walking-stick, carved by 
himself and inlaid with brass, which would give anybody a reputa- 
tion in Piccadilly. And they are remarkably quick at learning a 
trade. Certainly there is a future for Galicia. 

Perhaps, when the crown of our Empress-Queen requires a new 
jewel, we shall erect and protect a new Poland! We shall probably 
have to fight Russia some day. Austria’s present absurd construction 
will soon go to pieces. And when Germany has been appealed to 
in a mixture of practicality and high sentiment, Poland may be set 
on her feet again. People begin to think of her as a dead nation, 
wiped out of history. She is not dead, but sleeping! How they 
have conserved their literature, their lovely language, and their 
character !—how they continue to do so every day ! 

When the war comes I want to be correspondent of the Daily 
News; if not, I shall be a vivandiére and write for the Pall Mall. 
But, seriously, one cannot travel as I have done this summer 
and not believe that the Polish eagle will wear his crown again—a 
republican crown!—that the finest of the Slav peoples, the most 
perfect of the Slav tongues, will have a right to exist, grand and 
powerful and good, as they were meant to be in those fair lands that 
have been parcelled out again and again by foreign powers, but which 
are, all together, only — Poland. Meniz Muriet Dowie. 

















WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT: 
A TALE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


A NuMBER of guests were once gathered together under the hospitable 
roof of arich man, and it came to pass one day that their conversation 
took a serious turn, the theme being human life. They discussed 
persons who were present and persons who were absent ; but they were 
unable to find among all their acquaintances one single man who 
was satisfied with his life. Not that any one of them had reason to 
grumble at fortune; but not one of them could pretend to look upon 
the life he was leading as one worthy of a Christian. They all 
admitted that they were squandering away their existence in a 
worldly manner, caring only for themselves and their families, 
taking no thought of their neighbour and still less of God. 

Such was the gist of their remarks, and they were singularly 
unanimous in finding themselves guilty of leading godless, un- 
Christian lives. 

“Why, then, go on living in this miserable way ?” exclaimed a 
youth who had taken part in the discussion: ‘“ why continue to do 
what we ourselves condemn? Are we not masters of our own lives, 
free to modify and change them at our will? About one thing 
we are all perfectly clear; our luxury, our effeminacy, our riches, 
but more than all else our overwhelming pride and our consequent 
isolation from our brethren are hurrying us on to irreparable ruin. 
In order that we may become distinguished and wealthy we are 
forced to deprive ourselves of all that constitutes the joy of human 
life: we live huddled together in cities, we grow lax and enervated, 
undermine our health and in spite of all our amusements die of 
ennui and of regret that our life is so far removed from what it 
should be. Now, why should we live so, why thus ruthlessly blast 
our whole life, wantonly trample upon a priceless boon conferred 
upon us by God? I, for one, will no longer debase myself by living 
as heretofore. My unfinished course of studies I will cast to the 
winds, for they can lead me to nought else but that bitterly painful 
existence of which you are all now complaining. I will renounce 
my estates and retire to the country, where I shall spend all my time 
with the poor. I will work in their midst, will inure myself to such 
manual labour as they perform, and should my intellectual culture 
be needful to them, I will impart it, not through the medium of 
establishments and books, but directly, living and working among 
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them as among brothers. Yes,” he concluded, casting an interroga- 
tive glance at his father, who stood there listening to his words, “I 
have taken my decision.” 

“Your desire is noble at bottom,” said his father, “ but it is the 
unripe fruit of an undeveloped brain. To you everything appears 
thus feasible, because you have not yet tasted life. What would 
become of us and the world at large if we were to pursue everything 
that seemed good and desirable! The realisation of all these desir- 
able things is generally very difficult and complicated. It is no easy 
matter to make headway even along a smooth and well-beaten track ; 
but how hard must it not be when we have to set to work to make 
new roads of our own? Such a task is only for those members of 
the community who have grown perfectly mature and have assimi- 
lated the highest and best that is accessible toman. To you the 
ordering of life upon wholly new lines seems mere child’s play, 
because to you life is still a sealed book. This is the outcome of the 
thoughtlessness and pride of youth. Hence it is that we sedate 
people, older in years and wiser in knowledge, are indispensable, in 
order to moderate your fiery outburst and give you the benefit of our 
experience, while it is your duty to submit to us and be guided by 
our riper wisdom. Yours will be a life of activity in future years : at 
present you are in a period of growth and development. Wait till 
your education is completed; finish your studies, develop your 
faculties to their fullest capacity, stand on your own legs, form your 
own convictions and then adopt the new life you have been sketching 
for us, if you feel that you possess the needful strength. For the 
present you are only expected to obey those who are guiding you for 
your own good and you are not called upon to remodel human life 
on a new basis.” 

The young man remained silent, and his elders agreed that his 
father’s advice was sound. 

“ You are perfectly right,” cried a married man of middle age, 
addressing his remarks to the last speaker. ‘“ No doubt our young 
friend there, utterly devoid as he is of experience, may easily go 
astray in his gropings after new ways in the labyrinth of life, nor 
can his resolve be seriously regarded as steadfast. At the same time, 
however, we are all agreed that the lives we are leading run counter 
to the promptings of our consciences arfd are productive of no good 
results to ourselves. Hence we cannot but look with favour on the 
desire to effect a thorough change in our manner of living. Our 
young friend there may, likely enough, mistake his own fancy for a 
logical conclusion worked out by his reason, but I am no longer a 
young man and I will tell you what I think and feel on the subject. 
Following attentively the discussion that has taken place here this 
evening, the selfsame thought that occurred to him suggested itself 
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to me. It is perfectly obvious to me that the life I am leading 
cannot possibly confer upon me happiness or peace of conscience. 
Reason and experience alike emphatically urge this truth upon me. 
What, then, am I waiting for? From morning to night I am toiling 
and moiling for my family, with the result that myself and my 
family, far from living in harmony with God’s will, are sinking day 
by day deeper and deeper in the slough of sin. You work hard for 
your family, but in the long run your family is not one whit the 
better for your labour, because your efforts are not a real benefit to 
it. Hence I often ask myself whether it would not be much better 

if I were to change my life completely and realise the ideas which 
our young friend there has so clearly set before us, taking no thought 
of my wife or children, but caring only for my soul. It is not 
without reason that Paul says: ‘He that is married careth for the 
things that are of the world, how he may please his wife. . . He that 
is unmarried careth for the things that belong to thé Lord, how he 
may please the Lord.’”’ 

Almost before the speaker could recite this short text to the end 
all the women present, his own wife among the number, indignantly 
protested. 

“You should have thought of this long before,’’ exclaimed an 
elderly lady who had been attentively listening. ‘ You have made 
your bed, and must lie in it. That would be a pretty state of things 
in which every one who found it difficult to maintain his wife and 
family might shirk his duty by merely signifying a wish to save his 
soul. This is but fraud and baseness. A man “ought to be able to 
live a good upright life in the bosom of his family ; to save yourself 
alone needs no great art—nay, more, it is even contrary to Christ’s 
teaching. God commands us to love others, and here are you want- 
ing to injure others for God’s sake! The truth is that a married 
man has certain well-defined duties and obligations, and he should 
not neglect them. It is quite a different thing when the family is 
already cared for, brought up and all its members put standing on 
their own legs. Then you may do as you like for yourself. But 
surely no one has a right to do anything tending to break up his 
family ?” 

To this the married man did not assent. “It is not my purpose,” 
he replied, “‘to abandon my family. I merely contend that it is my 
duty to bring up my family, my children, in an unworldly manner, 
not accustoming them to live for their own pleasures, but, as was 
suggested a few moments ago, inuring them to want, to work, 
teaching them to give a helping hand to their fellows and, above all, 
to treat all men as brothers. And to this end, it is indispensable to 
renounce distinction and riches.” 

“Tt is quite absurd for you to go talking about breaking in others 
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to the new life while you yourself are farther from it than any of 
us,” exclaimed his wife, with much warmth. “ You have always 
lived in the lap of luxury from your childhood upwards, and why 
should you now wish to torture your wife and children? Let them 
grow up in peace and quiet, and then leave them to undertake for 
themselves whatever line of life commends itself to them, but don’t 
you go compelling them to embrace this way of living or that.” 

The married man made no reply, but an aged man sitting near 
him delivered himself as follows: “It is quite true, no doubt, that a 
married man who has accustomed his family to ease and comfort 
should not deprive them of it all of a sudden. There is also great 
force in the argument that once the education of the children has been 
begun on certain lines, it is much better to continue and complete it 
than to break it off and commence something else, especially as the 
children themselves, when grown up, will not fail to choose the way 
that is best for them. Iam therefore of opinion that it is difficult 
—nay, and sinful, too—for a married man to change his life. It is 
quite a different matter with us old men, whom God Himself, so to 
say, has commanded to do so. I may be allowed to speak for myself : 
I live practically without any duties or obligations whatever. [ live, 
if the truth must be told, solely for my belly; I eat, drink, rest 
myself, and am myself disgusted and sick of it all. Now surely, 
for me it is high time to abandon this wretched life, distribute my 
earthly goods, and to live now, at least, on the eve of my death, as 
God ordained that Christians should live.” 

But even the old man found no support. His niece was present 
and his godchild, all of whose children he held at the baptismal font, 
and gratified with presents on holidays ever since, and also his own 
son. They one and all objected. 

“No, no,” said his son. ‘ You have worked quite hard enough 
in your time, and it is meet that you should now rest and not kill 
yourself outright. You have lived for sixty years with your tastes 
and habits, and it is not at this time of day that ycu can think of 
giving them up. The outcome of any such attempt would be that 
you would subject yourself to great torture with no result what- 
ever.” 

“ Quite so,” chimed in his niece ; “ and when you are in want you 
will be out of sorts and will be always grumbling, and consequently 
you will be sinning more grievously than ever before. Besides, 
God is merciful and pardons all sinners, not to speak of such a dear 
good uncle as yourself.” 

“Yes, and why should we stir in this matter at all?” asked 
another old man of the same age as the uncle. “You and I have 
perhaps two days more to live. Why fritter them away in making 
plans and projects ?”’ 
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‘How extraordinary !” cried one of the guests. (He had uttered 


no word during the entire discussion.) ‘ How incomprehensible ! 
We are all agreed that we should live in accordance with God’s 
law, and that we actually are living badly, sinfully, and are suffering 
in body and in soul in consequence ; and yet no sooner is it a question 
of putting our conclusions in practice than we discover that children 
should be exempted—they, forsooth, are not to be disciplined in the 
new life, but educated on the old lines. Then it is wrong for young 
men to go against the will of their parents, and so, instead of em- 
bracing the new ideas, they, too, should content themselves with the 
old. Married men, again, have no right to discipline their wives 
and children and inure them to the new way of living; and so they, 
too, should live the sinful life of the past. As for old men, it is too 
late for them to begin: they are not accustomed to the hardships 
of the new life—and besides they have only two or three days left 
to live. It appears, therefore, that no one should lead a good, 
upright, spiritual life—the utmost people may do is to discourse 
about it.” 








Cuaprer I, 


It happened in the reign of the Roman Emperor Trajan, one hun- 
dred years after the birth of Christ. The disciples of Christ’s dis- 
ciples were still in the flesh, and the Christians of that day held fast 
to the law of the Master, as the writer of the Acts of the Apostles 
tells us: “And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul; neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own; but they had all things 
common. And with great power gave the apostles witness of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was upon them all. 
Neither was there any among them that lacked: for as many as 
were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the price 
of the things that were sold, and laid it down at the apostles’ 
feet: and distribution was made unto every man according as he had 
need.” 

In those early years of Christianity there lived in the province of 
Cilicia, in the town of Tarsus, a wealthy Syrian merchant named 
Juvenal, who dealt in precious stones. By birth he belonged to the 
poorest and lowest class of the community, but by dint of hard work 
and by the skill he acquired in his calling, he accumulated consider- 
able riches and won the respect of his fellow-citizens. He had 
travelled much in various lands, and although he possessed no claims 
to be regarded as learned or educated, he had seen and assimilated 
much, and his fellow-burghers held him in high esteem for his sound 
intellect and keen sense of justice. He professed the faith of pagan 
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Rome, the religion to which all respectable citizens of the Roman 
empire belonged, and whose forms and ceremonies began to be strictly 
enforced in the reign of the Emperor Augustus, and were still 
rigidly observed by the Emperor Trajan. 

The province of Cilicia is at a considerable distance from Rome ; 
but it was ruled by a Roman governor, and the effects of every wave 
of progress or retrogression that passed over Rome were distinctly 
felt in Cilicia, whose governors were ever eager to imitate their 
emperor. 

Juvenal had a vivid recollection of the stories he had heard when 
a lad of Nero’s life and death ; it was within his own memory how 
emperor after emperor had come to an untimely end; and like a 
shrewd observer he perceived that there was nothing sacred either 
in the imperial power or in the Roman religion—that both were the 
work of human hands. This same native shrewdness of his served 
likewise to bring home to his mind the futility of rising up against 
the imperial authority, and the necessity—for his own peace and 
happiness—of submitting to the established order of things. Yet 
for all this he was often bewildered by the wild disorder of the life 
around him, especially in Rome itself, whither his private affairs 
frequently took him. And at such times he was seized with dis- 
quieting doubts; but he regained his wonted composure by reflecting 
that his mind was too circumscribed to take in every point of view, 
too undisciplined to draw the right conclusions from such facts as 
he observed. He was married and had had four children, three of 
whom died young: his surviving son was named Julius. 

In Julius was centred all his love; he was the object of all his 
tender care. It was his special endeavour so to educate and train 
up this boy as to spare him in after life the excruciating pains which 
he himself experienced from his frequent doubts and perplexities 
about the problem of life. 

When Julius attained his fifteenth year, his father confided him 
to the care of a philosopher who had come to live in the town for 
the purpose of taking in young men and educating them. Into the 
charge of this teacher he gave his son, and with him his son’s young 
comrade, Pamphilius, the son of a freedman of his who had died some 
years before. The boys were of the same age, both handsome, 
manly young fellows, and good friends to boot. 

They applied themselves vigorously to their studies, and made 
rapid progress. They were also both of them well conducted. 
Julius showed a marked predilection for literature and mathematics, 
while Pamphilius’ taste led him to pursue the study of philosophy. 

A year before the completion of the prescribed course of studies, 
Pamphilius came into school one day and informed the master that 
his widowed mother intended to leave the city for good and settle 
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with a few friends in the little town of Daphne, that it would be 
his duty to accompany her and make himself useful to her, and 
that he must in consequence withdraw from the school and bring 
his studies thus abruptly to an end. 

The master was sorry to lose a pupil who reflected such credit on 
his teacher; Juvenal likewise regretted the departure of his son’s 
bosom friend; but no one felt the loss so keenly as Julius. But 
Pamphilius remained deaf to all their entreaties that he should spend 
another year at school and finish his education. Thanking his 
friends for the many proofs of their affection they had given him, he 
bade them good-bye and departed. 

Two years whirled past. Julius had completed his course of 
studies without having once seen his friend. One day he was 
agreeably surprised to meet him on the street; he asked him to his 
father’s house, where he examined and cross-examined him as to where 
and how he had lived since they parted, Pamphilius said he was 
still living with his mother in the same place. 

“We are not living alone,” he added. ‘‘ We have many friends 
with us, with whom we enjoy everything in common.” 

“ How do you mean in common ? ” asked Julius. 

“So that none of us looks upon anything as his own property.” 

“ Why do you do that, may I ask ? ” 

“‘ Because we are Christians,” answered Pamphilius. 

“Ts it possible!” cried Julius. 

Now, to be a Christian in those days meant much the same thing 
as to be a conspirator in these. The moment a person was convicted 
of belonging to the Christian sect he was arrested, put in prison, 
tried, and, if he did not abjure his faith, put to death. It was the 
consciousness of all this that terrified Julius when he learned that 
his friend had embraced the new faith. He had heard unutterable 
horrors attributed to the Christians. “I am told that Christians 
butcher little children and eat them. Can it be that you, too, take 
part in these atrocities?” ‘Come and see for yourself,” replied 
Pamphilius. ‘ We do nothing out of the common; we live in a 
simple way, striving to do nothing bad.” 

“ But how, pray, is it possible to get along without regarding any- 
thing as your own property ?” “ We support ourselves. And if we 
labour in the service of our brethren, they in turn share with us the 
fruits of their toil.” ‘“ Well, but how if your brethren accept all your 
services and give you nothing in return?” insisted Julius. ‘“ We 
have no such persons amongst us,” replied Pamphilius. ‘ People of 
that bent have a taste for living luxuriously ; and it is not in our 
community that they seek the realisation of their desires. Our living 
is simple, not luxurious, nor even comfortable.’ ‘“ Yes, but there 
exists a goodly number of lazy, idle people who ask nothing better 
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than to be kept and fed for nothing.” ‘There certainly are such 
persons, and we receive them and give them a hearty welcome. We 
lately had a man of that description—a runaway slave. At first he 
led a lazy, good-for-nothing life ; but he soon turned over a new 
leaf, and he is now an exemplary brother.” 

“What if he had not reformed?” ‘There are some people of 
that category also. Our elder, Cyril, says that it is especially 
incumbent upon us to treat such persons as dearly beloved brethren, 
and to let slip no opportunity of showing them our love.” “ But is 
it possible to love rascals?” “It is wrong not to love your fellow- 
man.” ‘Tell me now how you can bring yourselves to give every 
one whatever it pleases him to ask of you?” inquired Julius. “I 
know,” he added, “that if my father were to present every one 
with what he wants and asks for, in a very short space of time he 
would be as poor as when he came into the world.” 

“T cannot say,’ Pamphilius made answer, “but somehow we 
always have enough to satisfy our needs. And if it should come to 
pass that we have nothing to eat or to cover our body with, we ask 
what we lack of others, and they do not withhold it. That happens 
but very rarely, however. For my part, I have only once had to lie 
down at night without having had my supper, and even then it was 
chiefly because I was fairly tired out that evening and did not feel 
disposed to go off to one of the brethren and ask him for a meal.” 

“ Well, of course, I don’t pretend to know how you manage these 
things,” observed Julius, “‘ but my father maintains that if he did 
not look carefully after his own, and if he were to give to all who 
come a-begging, he would very soon be eaten out of house and 
home, and left to die of hunger.” 

“We don’t die of hunger,” answered Pamphilius. “But you 
had better come and see for yourself. Not only are we alive and 
not in want, but we have even a superfluity.”’ 

“How do you explain it ?” asked Julius. 

“In this way. We all profess one and the same law; but the 
degree of strength we possess to observe it varies greatly : one man 
being endowed with a much greater degree of it than another. Thus 
one individual may have already attained to relative perfection in 
the good life, while another may still be grappling with the diffi- 
culties that are met with at the outset. High above us all Christ 
stands clearly out with His life, and it is our constant endeavour to 
imitate Him. In this we place our happiness. Some members of 
our community, like Cyril, the elder, for instance, and the woman 
Pelagia, are farther advanced than any of us; others stand close 
behind them ; others, again, are still further behind ; but we are, all 
of us, moving forwards in the same direction, on the same road. 

“The pioneers are already near the law of Christ—abnegation of 
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self—having lost their soul in order to find it. Men of this type 
want nothing. They feel no pity for themselves; and to fulfil 
Christ’s law they would gladly give the last loaf, the last garment 
to him who asks for it. There are other weaker souls to cannot 
as yet give up everything. They grow faint and take pity on 
themselves. They lose their strength without their usual food or 
clothing, and so they cannot yet bring themselves to give away 
everything demanded of them. 

“ There are others still weaker than these—persons who have only 
recently entered upon the right road. They still go on living as 
before, putting by many things for their own use, and they give 
alms only of their superfluity. Now, these soldiers of the rear quand 
give material support and assistance to those who fight in the front 
sonies. 

“Moreover it should not be lost sight of that we are all of us 
entangled in the web of kinship with the Pagans. One brother has 
a father still living who is an idolater; he owns an estate, out of 
which he sends a certain allowance to his son. The son distributes 
it in alms, and the father in due time forwards more. Another has 
a Pagan mother, who commiserates her son and sends him help. In 
snather case it is the children who are heathens while the mother is 
a Christian; the children, anxious to ensure the mother’s comfort, 
give her what they can afford, entreating her not to distribute it to 
others. She accepts it out of love for them, but forthwith gives it 
all away. In other cases the wife is a Pagan and the husband a 
Christian, or else the reverse. 

“Thus it is that we are all inextricably entangled ; and those in 
the front would be happy to give away the last crust of bread, the 
last rag of clothing, but they cannot, for what seems the last is 
always succeeded by another. It is in this wise that the weak are 
always being strengthened in the faith, and the same state of things 
explains why it is that we are never without a superfluity.’ 

To which Julius made answer as follows:—*“ If. that be so, it is 
obvious that you swerve considerably from the teaching of Christ, 
and put seeming in the place of being. If you do not give away 
everything there is no difference whatever between you and us. To 
my thinking, if you once set up to be a Christian, you should go about 
it ina thorough fashion and fulfil every iota of the law, giving away 
everything and remaining a beggar.” “Truly that would be best 
of all,” assented Pamphilius; ‘‘why do you not do so?” “TI will 
when you Christians set me the example.” ‘Oh, we have no wish 
to do anything for the sake of show. Nor should I advise you to 
come to us and leave your own surroundings merely for the sake of 
effect. Whatever we do is done in virtue of our faith.” “ What 
do you mean by the expression, ‘in virtue of our faith’?”’ “It means 
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that we hold that salvation from the evils of the world, from death, 
is to be found only in life as Christ understood it. As to what 
people will say of us, it does not matter a rap. We live as we do, 
not in order to please people, but because we see therein the only 
means of obtaining life and happiness.”’ 

“It is impossible not to live for oneself,” objected Julius; “ the 
gods have made it part of our nature that we should love ourselves 
more dearly than all others and should seek our own enjoyment. 
And this is precisely what you Christians also do. You have admitted 
yourself that the pity which many of your brethren feel is for them- 
selves. They will go on gradually seeking more and more keenly 
their own pleasures, and in a corresponding degree throwing the 
teachings of your faith aside ; and in this they will be doing just as 
we do.” 

“No, not so,” replied Pamphilius. ‘Our brethren are travelling 
on a different road, and they never grow fainter and weaker, but 
continually stronger, just as fire never goes out as long as fuel con- 
tinues to be heaped upon it. Such is the force of faith.” ‘Still I 
fail to see in what this faith consists.” ‘ Our faith consists in this, 
that we understand life as Christ interpreted it for us.” ‘ And 
that is ?” 

“Christ related the following parable: Certain husbandmen cul- 
tivated a vineyard planted by a householder, for which they were 
bound to give him of the fruit. We who live in the world are 
these husbandmen, and we have to pay tribute to God, to fulfil His 
will. But the people who lived and believed with the world 
imagined that the vineyard was theirs, that they had nothing to pay 
for it, and might enjoy the fruits of it without more ado. And the 
lord of the vineyard sent his servant to collect the tribute, but they 
drove him away. He then dispatched his son, but they killed him, 
thinking that after this no one would ever again interfere with 
them. Now this is the world’s faith, by which all worldlings regu- 
late their livesyignoring the fact that life is given to be spent in 
God. Christ taught us that the faith of the world—viz. that it will 
be better for a man if he drive away from his vineyard the servant 
and the son of his lord and refuse to pay tribute—is false, because 
every man must either pay tribute or be ejected from the vineyard. 
He taught us that the things which we term pleasures—eating, 
drinking, amusements, &c.—are not and cannot be pleasures if we 
make them our aim in life; that they become joys only when we 
place our happiness in something different, namely the fulfilment of 
God’s will. Then and only then are these pleasures experienced, as 
something added to and contingent on the performance of God’s 
behests. To wish to enjoy the pleasures without being at the 
trouble of doing God’s will, to pluck out the flowers, as it were, 
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from among the thorns of labour, is as wise as it would be to pull 
the stalks of flowers and plant them without the roots. This is our 
faith, and it is in virtue of it that we refuse to go in search of an 
illusion instead of truth. We know that the happiness of life is not 
bound up with its pleasures, but lies in the fulfilment of the will of 
God, without our entertaining a thought or a hope of any pleasures. 
And we live thus in consequence; and the longer we live the more 
clearly we perceive that enjoyment and bliss follow close on the per- 
formance of God’s will, as the wheels of the cart follow the shaft. 
Our Master said: ‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.’ ” 

Thus spoke Pamphilius. Julius listened with wrapt attention, 
and his heart was touched by what he heard; but still he was not 
quite clear as to the significance of all that Pamphilius had been 
saying. One moment he suspected his friend of attempting to 
deceive him, an instant after, as he looked steadily into his mild 
truthful eyes, he persuaded himself that Pamphilius was deceiving 
himself. Pamphilius invited his friend to pay him a visit, during 
which he might study the life of their community for himself, and, 
should it please him, take up his abode with them for the remainder 
of his days. And Julius promised that he would. 

He promised, but he did not visit Pamphilius, and, carried away 
by the whirl of life in a large city, he soon ceased to remember him 
altogether. He seemed to have an instinctive fear that the life of 
the Christians might prove too attractive for him to withstand. He 
therefore pictured it to himself as an existence in which one had to 
renounce all the bright sides of life. And he could not prevail upon 
himself to give them up, because he centred in them the aim and 
object of his life. He blamed and condemned the Christians, and 
he set great store by this condemnation. He was apprehensive lest 
he might some time or other cease to condemn them, and for this 
reason he availed himself of every opportunity that offered to seek 
for the seamy side of Christianity. Whenever and wherever he 
came in contact with Christians in the city he invariably discovered 
some pretext in their conduct for censuring them. When he saw 
them in the market-place offering fruit and vegetables for sale he would 
say to himself and sometimes to them: ‘ You profess to own nothing, 
and yet here you are selling products for money, instead of giving 
them away for nothing to whoever wants to take them. You are delud- 
ing yourselves and deceiving others,” and he refused to listen to the 
arguments by which they sought to convince him that it was neces- 
sary and just that they should sell their wares in the market and 
not give them away. Whenever he saw a Christian wearing a good 
well-made article of clothing he never failed to reproach him with 
inconsistency for not having given it away. It was indispensable 
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to his peace of mind that Christians should be wrong, and as they 
never denied that they were in fault they were always guilty in his 
eyes. He looked upon them as Pharisees, deceivers, whose force lay 
in their high-flown phrases, and their weakness in action. And of 
himself he remarked, by way of contrast: I, at least, profess what I 
practise, whereas you say one thing and do another. And having 
persuaded himself that this was really so, he felt quite reassured 
and continued to live as before. 


Cuapter II. 


By nature Julius was gifted with a mild, amiable disposition, but 
like most young men of his time and country, he was the owner of 
slaves, whom he often punished in a barbarous manner either when 
they neglected to carry out his commands, or simply when he him- 
self was out of sorts. He was possessed of a collection of precious 
useless curios and rich costumes, to the number of which he was 
continually adding. He was also fond of theatres and spectacles, 
and from his youth upwards had provided himself with mistresses, 
and often abandoned himself in the society of his friends to gross 
excesses in eating and drinking. In a word, his life glided on 
smoothly and gaily, as it seemed to him, for he could not himself 
survey its course; it consisted entirely of amusements, so that he 
lacked even the time to give the matter a thought. Two years 
passed rapidly away in this seemingly delightful manner, and Julius 
took it for granted that all the years of his life must naturally roll 
by as pleasantly as these two. But in the nature of things this was 
impossible, for in a life like that which Julius led, it is indispensable 
to go on continually increasing and intensifying the amusements in 
order to maintain the same amount of pleasure. If in the beginning 
he enjoyed quaffing a goblet of mellow wine in the company of a 
friend the pleasure cloyed after several repetitions, and he soon 
found it necessary to drink two or three such goblets of still better 
wine in order to obtain the same amount of enjoyment. If at first 
it was pleasant to pass away an hour or two in conversation with a 
friend the pleasure soon wore off, and in order to spend his time 
with the same degree of satisfaction, it soon became necessary to 
substitute a female for a male friend, and later on even this failed of 
its effect and something else was required. In time this new 
arrangement proved a failure; the same friends, even though female 
friends, become tiresome in the end and have to be changed. And 
so with all his amusements and pastimes; in order to make them | 
yield the same amount of pleasure it becomes necessary to increase | 
and intensify them, to make greater demands on the co-operation of 
others, and for people who do not happen to be rulers there is and | 
was but one means of making other people comply with one’s desires, 
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namely by means of money. It was so with Julius. He abandoned 
himself to pleasures of the body, and, not being a ruler, could not 
command others to be subservient to his desires, so that to purchase 
their co-operation and increase his pleasures he needed money. 

Now Julius’ father was a rich man, and, as he loved and was very 
proud of his only son, he opened wide his purse to gratify his every 
whim, stinting him in nothing. Julius’ life, therefore, was that of 
rich young men all the world over—one of idleness, luxury, and 
immoral amusements, which have always been and will always remain 
the same: wine, gambling, and light women. 

But Julius’ pleasures continued to absorb even increasing sums of 
money, and his sources of income frequently ran dry. One day he 
asked his father for a larger sum than usual. His father granted 
his request, but reprimanded him for his prodigality. He knew in 
his heart that he was guilty and the reproaches well merited, but he 
could not bear to admit his guilt, and so he lost his temper and was 
insolent to his father, as is the way with persons who know them- 
selves to be in fault but are unwilling to confess it. He received 
the sum he had asked for, and speedily squandered it. And what 
was still worse, he and a drunken comrade of his quarrelled with some 
man and killed him. The city prefect, informed of what had taken 
place, had Julius taken into custody ; but his father succeeded, after 
considerable exertions, in obtaining his pardon. During all this 
time the demands on Julius’ purse, in consequence of the troubles 
into which his pleasures landed him, became greater and more fre- 
quent. He borrowed a large sum of a comrade, promising soon to 
refund it. Moreover, his mistress selected this time of all others to 
insist upon his making her certain presents; she had taken a fancy, 
for instance, to a necklace of pearls, and he could perceive that if he 
did not humour her caprice she would shake him off and give him a 
successor in the person of a wealthy man who had made repeated 
attempts to supplant Julius. In his straits, Julius went to his 
mother, told her that come what would he must have the money, 
and that if she could not raise the sum needed he would put an end 
to his existence. 

The circumstance that he had drifted into this embarrassing situa- 
tion he ascribed wholly to his father; to himself he took no share of 
the blame: ‘“ My father,” he argued, “accustomed me to a life of 
luxury, and now he turns round and grudges me the funds neces- 
sary to maintain it. If, in the beginning, he had given me, without 
any reproaches, the sums that he gave me later on, I should have 
arranged my life very comfortably and steered clear of impecuniosity 
and want. But as he always would dole out his money in mites, I 
never possessed enough for my needs, and had to have dealings with 

usurers who suck me as a spider sucks a fly, and now that I lack the 
wherewithal to keep up the kind of life to which I am accustomed, 
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and which alone beseems young men of my station, I am ashamed 
to meet my friends and companions. And my father obstinately 
refuses to put himself in my position and realise my difficulties. He 
forgets that he too was once young. Why it is actually he whom I 
have to blame for everything I am now enduring; and if he does 
not give me the sum I now demand, I will kill myself. That’s the 
long and the short of it.” 

His mother, who had always spoiled her son, straightway went to 
her husband. He sent for his son and bitterly reproached both him 
and his mother. Julius made insolent replies. His father struck 
him. He caught his father by the hand. His father shouted for the 
slaves and ordered them to bind his son and lock him up. 

In the solitude of his room Julius cursed his father and his life. 
His own or his father’s death suggested itself to his mind as the only 
issue out of his present desperate condition. 

Julius’ mother suffered incomparably more than her son. She did 
not pause to inquire who was really to blame in all this. She was 
possessed by one sole sentiment—compassion for her unhappy child. 
She again sought out her husband and implored him to forgive the 
boy. But instead of listening to what she had to urge, he reviled 
her and accused her of having demoralised her son; she hurled back 
the reproaches, and the scene ended by her husband beating her. 
Undaunted by what had come of her intercession with her husband, 
she yielded again to maternal instinct, which prompted her to hurry 
off to her son and beg him to ask his father’s forgiveness. In return 
for this sacrifice on his part she promised to supply him with the 
sum of money he needed, unknown to his father. He assented, and 
then she returned to her husband and implored him to forgive his 
son. At first he loaded mother and son with reproaches, but at 
length he agreed to pardon his son on one condition—that he would 
abandon his dissolute life and marry the daughter of a certain rich 
merchant, whose consent he undertook to obtain. 

“ He will receive money from me,” he added, “as well as a dowry 
from his bride; and then let him begin a new and regular life. If 
he promises to do my will in this matter, I forgive him. At present 
Iwill give him nothing, and on his first offence I will hand him 
over to the city authorities.” 

Julius accepted the terms proposed by his father and was set at 
liberty. He promised to marry as directed and to live a reformed life ; 
but he had not the faintest intention of doing either. His life at 
home had become a hell to him. His father never spoke to him and 
was perpetually upbraiding his mother on his account. His mother 
was continually in tears. 

The day following his release his mother sent for him and secretly 
gave him the promised jewels which she had abstracted from her 
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husband. “ Here, take them away,” she said, “and sell them, not 
here, but in some other city, and do with the proceeds what you say 
is necessary. I will try to keep their disappearance undiscovered for 
a time ; but if it should leak out, I will put the blame on one of our 
slaves.” 

Julius’ heart was greatly troubled by his mother’s words. He was 
horrified at what she had done, and without even touching the 
precious stones he immediately quitted the house. Why and whither 
was he going? He knew not; but he went on and on beyond the 
precincts of the city, longing to be alone, and to meditate on all that 
had already happened to him, and on the unknown that yet awaited 
him. Leaving the city behind him he entered a shady grove sacred 
to the goddess Diana, and making for a secluded spot he gave him- 
self up to meditation. His first impulse was to pray to the goddess 
and implore her help. But he had long since ceased to believe in 
the gods of his country, and he felt that prayers to them would be 
vain, succour from them an impossibility. But if they could not 
help him, who could? It appeared strange, nay, preposterous, to 
him, that he should be compelled to do his own thinking in this 
matter ; disorder and darkness filled his heart. And yet there was 
no other alternative. There was nothing for it but to appeal to his 
own conscience, and to scrutinise in the lurid light it shed the 
main actions of his life. This he did, and he saw that they were 
wicked, and—what he had never before suspected—foolish. What 
made him torment himself so? What had impelled him to waste all 
the young years of his life thus wantonly? The thoughts that 
these questions suggested had little to comfort him and much to 
make him miserable. What enhanced his misery beyond expression 
was the feeling of utter loneliness that oppressed him. Hitherto 
he had had a loving mother, a father, he was not without friends ; 
but now he was quite alone in the universe. No longer loved by 
anyone, he was a burden to everyone. He had crossed everyone’s 
path in life, had caused his mother to quarrel with her husband, had 
scattered to the winds the wealth that his father had spent the labour 
of a lifetime in accumulating; to his friends he had become a dis- 
agreeable, dangerous rival. Was it sostrange then if, as he supposed, 
they all longed for his death ? 

Prominent among the figures thut rose up before his mind’s eye 
during this roll-call of the past years was Pamphilius, cordially 
welcoming him to the Christian community, and exhorting him to 
leave everything and cast his lot with them. And the impulse to do 
so grew strong upon him. “But is my position, then, so utterly 
hopeless ?”” he asked himself, and as he again conjured up the events 
of recent years, his heart sank within him at the thought that no 
one loved him more. Father, mother, friends did not, could not, 
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cherish the least affection for him; indeed, they could not do other- 
wise than desire his death. But did he himself love anyone? He 
felt that he was attached to none of his friends, They were all of 
them his rivals, and felt not a throb of pity for him now that mis- 
fortunes were falling thick upon him. And his father? he asked 
himself. And, looking into his heart, to seek the reply to this 
question, he was appalled at what he saw there. Not only did he 
not love his father, but he positively hated him for the restrictions 
and insults he had heaped upon him. Yes, hate was the word, he 
hated him; and what was more, he clearly perceived that to his 
own happiness his father’s death was absolutely necessary. 

“Yes, this is so. And suppose I knew that no one would ever 
see or hear of it, how would I act if it were in my power at one 
blow to take away his life and free myself from his tyranny?” 
Julius answered himself, “I would kill him.” He made this reply 
and was horrified that he had no other to give. “‘ And my mother?” 
he continued this self-examination. “I pity, but do not love her. 
I do not care one straw what becomes of her; all that concerns me 
is to obtain her help. . . . Why, I am a wild beast! <A wild beast 
hounded down, at bay. The sole difference I can find between a 
beast and myself is that I can, if I so will it, quit this deceitful, wicked 
life. I have it in my power to do what the wild beast cannot—to 
kill myself. I hate my father, I love no one—not even my mother, 
nor my friends. Perhaps I love Pamphilius alone.” 

And his thoughts again reverted to his friend, to their last 
meeting, their conversation and the words of Christ quoted by 
Pamphilius: ‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.”” Can that be true? he queried. He set 
himself to recall every phase, every word of that last discussion of 
his with Pamphilius, and his memory dwelt with predilection on the 
serene, fearless, and joyful countenance of his friend; and he 
ardently longed to see and hear him again ; and above all to believe 
in the truth of his statements. ‘ Who am I after all? A man in 
search of happiness. I sought for it in a life of luxury and lust and 
failed to find it there. And all who live as I have lived, will fail as 
I have failed. They are all discontented and suffering. On the 
other hand, there is one man who is always joyful, because he is not 
in search or in need of anything. He tells me that there are many 
such as he, that all men may become such; that I, for one, can, if I 
be so minded, by practising the precepts given by his Master. Now 
what if all this be true ? 

“True or not true, there is a charm about it which I cannot with- 
stand. I shall go.” 

And repeating this to himself, he passed out of the sacred grove, 
and, determined never again to return home, wended his way towards 
the village in which the Christians lived. — 
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Cuarpter III. 


Julius walked on briskly, his spirits rising in proportion as he 
drew nearer the village, and the colours grew more distinct and 
life-like in the picture he set before his mind of the life led by the 
Christians. 

Just as the sun was sinking beneath the horizon and he was about 
to take a short rest, he met a man by the wayside reposing and 
taking his evening meal. 

He was a person of middle age, and, to judge by externals, of 
considerable intellectual culture. He was seated, and was leisurely 
eating olives and bread. As soon as he perceived Julius he said 
with a smile: “Good evening, young man; you have still a long 
journey before you. Be seated and rest yourself awhile.” Julius 
thanked him and sat down beside him. “Whither bound may I 
ask ?”’ he queried. 

“T am going to the Christians,” replied Julius, and in answer to 
further questions, narrated his whole life and the mental process 
which had resulted in his sudden determination. 

The stranger listened attentively and in silence broken rarely by 
such questions as seemed necessary to clear up some obscure allusion 
or throw light upon some event or opinion the knowledge of which 
had been taken for granted. Comment or opinion he offered none. 
When at length Julius brought his story to an end, he gathered up 
the food that remained over after his meal was done, adjusted his 
garments and said: “Young man, do not carry out your design ; 
you have wandered away from the direct road. I know life; you do 
not. Listen: I shall analyse the principal events of your past 
history, and your reflections upon them, and after you have had 
them presented to you in the form which they have assumed in my 
mind, you can take any course that commends itself to you as wise. 
You are young, wealthy, handsome, robust ; your heart is a seething 
whirlpool of raging passions. You now yearn for a quiet retreat in 
which those passions shall not disturb you, and you shall be spared 
the suffering produced by their effects; and you are willing to 
believe that you will find such a haven among the Christians. Now 
there is no such post of safety there or elsewhere; because that 
which agitates and torments you, my dear young friend, is not 
located in Cilicia or in Rome, but has its abode within yourself. In 
the peaceful shelter of a sequestered village those same passions will 
rage within you and convulse you—only a hundredfold more 
violently than before. The fraud or mistake of the Christians (I 
have no mind to judge them) consists in their refusal to recognise 
human nature. The only persons really capable of putting the 
Christian precepts in practice are old men in whom the snow and 
frost of age have quenched the last embers of human passion. A man in 
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the flower of his years and strength, especially a young man like 
yourself who has not yet tasted the fruits of life, and does not even 
know his own mind, cannot submit to their law, because that law is 
founded, not on human nature but on the idle imaginings of Christ, 
their founder. If you become one of them, you will continue to 
suffer from the same causes as before, only to a much greater extent. 
Now your passions lure you on and take you out of the right road 
into devious paths and byways; but having once gone astray, you 
have it in your power to retrace your steps and set yourself right 
and you enjoy besides, the satisfaction of passions set free, é.e., the 
joy of life. But living as Christians live, and curbing your passions, 
so to say, by force, you will still be liable to go astray only more 
frequently and irremediably than before; and you will endure over 
and above the undying torment caused by the unappeased appetites 
of human nature. Set free the pent-up water of Adam, and it will 
moisten and fructify the field and meadow and refresh the beasts 
that are grazing there; but dam it up and it will delve into the soil 
and flow in a thick muddy stream. It is even so with human 
passions. The teaching of the Christians (with the exception of 
certain beliefs with which they console and comfort themselves and 
upon which I have no wish to dwell at present) in so far as it affects 
their daily life, may be summed up as follows: they condemn 
violence; they disapprove wars and law courts; they refuse to 
recognise property ; they repudiate arts and sciences, in a word they 
eschew everything that tends to make life bright and pleasant. 

“ Even this would be well if all men corresponded to the description 
which they give of their Teacher. But so far is this from being the 
case, that it is an absolute impossibility. Men are evil-minded and 
swayed by passions. It is this constant play of the passions and 
the clashing and struggling that result which hold people fast in 
that network of conditions in which they live. Savages know no 
restrictions and a single individual among them would, for the sake 
of glutting his lusts, annihilate the entire world if all men submitted 
to evil as meekly as the Christians. If the gods endowed man with 
a sentiment of anger, vindictiveness, even of malice against the 
malicious, we may take it that they did so, because these sentiments 
were necessary to the preservation of human life. The Christians 
hold that these sentiments are evil, and that, without them, men 
would be happy; there would then be no wars, no murders, no 
executions. This is true; but one might as well assert that it would 
materially contribute to the happiness of men, if they were relieved 
of the necessity of eating and drinking. 

“There would indeed be no hunger nor thirst, nor any of the other 
calamities that arise from these. But this supposition does not 
change human nature. 

“ And if some individuals—two or three score—persuade1 that this 
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was really so, refused to partake of any food and died of hunger, this 
would not alter human nature one iota. And so it is with all the 
other human passions— indignation, malice, vindictiveness, even 
sexual love, and love of luxury, of pomp and greatness are likewise 
characteristics of the gods, and, therefore, they are, in a modified 
form, also traits proper to mankind. Root out the necessity of 
nourishing man and, at the same stroke, you annihilate man himself ; 
in like manner, demolish the human passions and you thereby 
demolish humanity. The same remark holds good of property, which 
Christians, it is alleged, refuse to recognise. Look around you and 
you will find that every vineyard, every kitchen garden, every house, 
every mule, has been produced solely and alone because property 
existed and was respected. Abolish the principle of private property 
and there will not be a single vineyard planted, not a beast of burden 
trained or broken in. The Christians assert that they possess no 
property; but they enjoy its fruits. They say that they have every- 
thing in common and that they bring in everything and put it 
together. But what they bring in they have received from men who 
own property. They are simply throwing dust in people’s eyes, or 
in the most favourable case are deceiving themselves. You tell me 
that they work with their own hands to support themselves; but 
that which they produce would not suffice to support them if they 
did not lay under contribution that which has been produced by 
people who recognise the rights of property. If they did succeed in 
supporting life there would be no place in their social system for 
arts or sciences. They deny the advantages of our arts and sciences ; 
and they cannot do otherwise. The whole gist of their teaching is 
calculated to lead man back to his primitive state, to savagery, to 
beastliness. They cannot employ the arts and sciences in the service 
of humanity ; and, as they are wholly ignorant of them, they reject 
them. Neither can they employ in the service of humanity those 
capacities and gifts which constitute the exclusive prerogative of 
man and draw him nearer to the gods. They will have no temples, 
no statues, no theatres, no museums: they assert that they have no 
need of them. ‘The readiest way to avoid blushing at one’s own 
baseness is to contemn nobility. Their teacher was an ignorant 
deceiver, and they are not unsuccessful in their attempts to imitate 
him. Furthermore, they are impious: they refuse to recognise the 
gods or their interference in human affairs. They acknowledge only 
the Father of their teacher, whom they call their Father and their 
Teacher himself, who, as they say, revealed to them all the secrets of 
life. Their doctrine is a wretched fraud. Weigh this well: our 
belief is that the universe is maintained by the gods, and that the 
gods watch over and protect man. In order to live well, people are 
bound to honour the gods, to seek truth and think; hence our life is 
regulated on the one hand by the will of the gods, and on the other 
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by the collective wisdom of humanity. We live, think and seek, and 
are therefore advancing towards truth. They, on the contrary, have 
no gods, nor divine will, nor human wisdom, to look to, but must 
make the best of blind faith in their crucified teacher, and in what- 
ever he taught them. Now, decide for yourself, which is the more 
trustworthy guide: the will of the gods and the joint untrammelled 
activity of the wisdom of all humanity, or obligatory, unreasoning 
faith in the sayings of one man?” 

Julius was struck by these remarks of the stranger, but especially 
by the last question. Not only was his resolution to become a 
Christian completely shaken, but it now seemed incredible to him 
that the stress of misfortune should have driven him to the verge of 
such folly. There was, however, one other question still unsettled : 
what was he to do now, and how was he to set about extricating him- 
self from the embarrassing situation that had made him thus 
desperate ? and having pointed out this difficulty he asked the 
stranger for advice. 

“T was coming now to that very problem,” said the stranger. 
“What must you do? The line of action you must pursue is, so far 
as human wisdom is accessible to me, perfectly clear. All your 
troubles have their source in your passions. It was passion that 
whirled you away and took you so far out of your road that you have 
suffered gravely in consequence. Life’s lessons usually take this 
form. You should learn them well and benefit by them. You have 
experienced much and you know what is sweet and what bitter: 
you run no risk of repeating the same mistakes. Profit by your 
experience. What grieves and upsets you most is your enmity with 
your father: it had its origin in your position: choose another one 
and it will vanish, or, at least, it will no longer manifest itself in 
that acute form. 

“ All your sufferings are due to the irregularity of the position you 
took up. You abandon yourself to the pleasures of youth. This 
was natural and therefore right. And it continued right as long as 
it beseemed your age; but the season passed and yet you continued 
with the strength of a man to indulge in the freaks of a youth, and 
this was wrong. You are now of an age when your will must sup- 
plement nature’s, and you must become a man, a citizen, and serve 
the commonwealth, working for the good of all as well as your own. 
Your father suggests that you should marry. This is a wise counsel. 
You have passed through one stage of life—youth—and have now 
entered on another. All your uneasiness and fears are but so many 
symptoms of a period of transition. Look the truth manfully in the 
face, and admit that the season of youth is gone by, and, dauntlessly 
flinging aside everything that was proper to that season, without being 
characteristic of manhood, enter the new road. Marry; give up the 
frivolous gaieties of youth, occupy your mind with commerce, with 
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public affairs, with sciences and arts, and not only will you be 
reconciled with your father and your friends, but you will find rest 
and happiness. The root of your troubles was the abnormal, un- 
natural position you occupied. You have now reached manhood’s 
estate, and it is your duty to take a wife and become a man. Hence 
my chief counsel to you is, Carry out your father’s wish—marry. 

“Tf you feel that that isolation and retirement which, you 
imagine, exists among the Christians has still a charm for you; if 
you are attracted to the study of philosophy rather than to the 
activity of public life, you can give loose reins to your wishes, with 
benefit to yourself, only on condition that you have first studied life 
and learned its inner meaning. And this you can do only as an in- 
dependent citizen and head of a family. If, when you have reached 
that point, you still feel drawn as strongly as ever towards retirement 
and contemplation, give yourself up to it without hesitation, for it 
will then be a genuine predilection and not a mere outburst of dis- 
content, as it clearly is at present. Then go whither it leads you.’ 

The last words, more than anything that had gone before, brought 
conviction to the mind of Julius. He warmly thanked the stranger 
and returned home. His mother gave him a most cordial welcome. 
His father, too, informed of his resolution to submit to his will and 
marry the young girl he had chosen for him, became reconciled with 
his son. 


Cuaprer LY. 


Three months later Julius’ marriage with the beautiful Eulalia 
was duly celebrated, and the young couple took up their residence in 
a house of their own. Julius, having radically changed his way of 
life, took over that branch of commerce which his father ceded to 
him, and he began fairly to settle down as a respectable member of 
the community. 

One day he drove over to a little town not far distant, on some 
business connected with his firm, and there, while lounging in a 
merchant’s shop, he caught sight of Pamphilius passing by the door 
along with a girl whose face was unknown to him. They were both 
heavily laden with grapes which they offered for sale. Julius, 
recognising his friend, went out to him, greeted him, and asked him 
in to have a little conversation. 

The girl observing Pamphilius’ desire to enter the shop with his 
friend, and noticing that he hesitated to leave her alone, assured 
him at once that she did not need his services, and that she would 
sit there by herself and waii for a purchaser for the grapes. 

Pamphilius thanked her and accompanied Julius into the shop. 
Julius asked and received permission of his friend, the merchant, to 
retire with Pamphilius to an inner apartment, where they might 
indulge in a little quiet conversation. 
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Once there, the friends began to question each other about the 
ups and downs they had met with since they had last seen each 
other. 

Pamphilius’ life had glided smoothly on, bringing no material 
chanze since then: he still lived in the Christian community, 
was u bachelor as before, and felt, he assured his friend, that 
every year, every day, and every hour brought him increase of 
happiness. 

Julius thereupon related his experience, and described how he had 
been on the point of becoming a Christian, and he was already on 
the road to the Christian village when he was stopped by the 
stranger who opened his eyes to the errors of the Christians, and 
made him sensible of his duty to marry; and “I acted upon his 
advice, and am now a married man,” he concluded. 

“And are you happy now?” asked Pamphilius. “ Have you 
found in marriage all the bliss that the stranger promised you?” 

“ Happy!” repeated Julius ; “what is the meaning of the word 
happy? If we are to take it to denote the perfect realisation of 
one’s desires, then I am not happy. I am carrying on my business 
affairs with a fair degree of success; and I am also beginning to be 
respected by my neighbours, and both these circumstances afford me 
a considerable amount of satisfaction. True, I come in contact with 
many citizens who are much wealthier and more widely respected 
than I am; but I flatter myself that a time will come when I shall 
overtake and possibly outstrip them in both these respects. This 
aspect of my life, then, is very satisfactory. With respect to my 
marriage, to be frank with you, I fear I cannot say quite as much, 
I will goa step further, and confess that that union which was to 
have conferred joy and happiness upon me has disappointed me; 
that the pleasure I experienced from it in the beginning has ever 
since been on the wane; and that now, in lieu of married bliss, I am 
face to face with misery. My wife is handsome, intelligent, good- 
natured, accomplished. At first she made me happy beyond the 
power of words to describe. But at present numerous causes of dis- 
agreement are continually cropping up between us—you cannot 
understand this, not being married yourself. Now, because she 
seeks my caresses when I am cold and indifferent to her; now, 
because the roles are changed, and my indifference has passed over 
to her. Love, moreover, needs the charm of novelty to feed it. 
Thus a woman much less attractive than my wife exercises at first a 
much greater fascination over me than she does, and then becomes 
far more insipid than even my wife. I have felt this more than 
once. No, honestly I may say that I have not found what I hoped 
for in marriage. The philosophers, my friend, are right: life 
never gives all that the soul desires. I have verified the truth of 
this in marriage. But the circumstance that life withholds from us 
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the happiness which the human soul yearns for, is by no means a 
proof that your deceitful system supp lies it,” he concluded with a 
laugh. 

“Why deceitful ?” asked Pamphilius. ‘In what do you detect 
symptoms of fraud ?” 

“ Your deception consists in this: that in order to deliver man- 
kind from the calamities that are inseparable from the affairs of life, 
you repudiate all the affairs of life—nay, life itself. In order to 
spare men the pain of disillusion you cause them to eschew all illu- 
sions, you repudiate even marriage.” 

“We do no such thing,” protested Pamphilius. 

“ Tf it is not precisely marriage that you repudiate, it is love.” 

“Love!” exclaimed Pamphilius, “why we abjure everything 
except love. Love with us is the corner-stone of the edifice.” 

“T do not understand you then,” said Julius. “Judging by what 
I have heard from others, and I may add by your own example—for 
although you and I are of the same age, you are still unmarried—I 
gather that you Christians have no conjugal union. You do not 
sever the marriage ties which you have already contracted, but you 
make no new ones. You take no thought for the perpetuation of the 
human race ; and if the earth were peopled with none but Christians. 
humanity would soon cease to exist,” exclaimed Julius, echoing an 
assertion he had heard many times before from others. 

“That is scarcely a fair way of stating the facts, is it?” replied 
Pamphilius. “It is true that we do not deliberately make it our 
aim to perpetuate the human race, nor do we take the matter so 
very much to heart as I often hear it remarked by some of your wise 
men. Our minds are set at rest on the subject by the belief that 
our Father, who vigilantly watches over mankind, is mindful of all 
their wants ; it is our object to live in accordance with His will. If 
He wills it that the human race should subsist, He will likewise find 
the means of perpetuating it; if not, it will inevitably come to an 
end. That, however, is no care of ours; our task is the more modest 
one—of living according to His will. His will manifests itself both 
in our nature and in our revelation, which says that a man shall 
cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh. Marriage is 
not only not forbidden by our laws, but is directly encouraged by 
our elders who are learned in the law. The main difference between 
your marriage and ours consists in the revelation vouchsafed to us, 
that every lustful glance at a woman is sinful, and the practical 
results which our belief in that revelation has produced, and which 
may be summed up as follows: our women and we instead of leav- 
ing no means untried to dress finely and beautify ourselves for the 
purpose of kindling carnal desires in the hearts of those who look 
upon us, direct our efforts to the stifling of all such feelings, so that 
the sentiment of love among us, as among brothers and sisters, should 
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be strong enough to outweigh the feeling of lust for one woman, to 
which you give the name of love.” 

“ All that is well and good,” remarked Julius, “but surely you 
cannot stifle the feeling of pleasure and love that springs up 
within us when we look upon the beautiful. Not to wander far 
afield in search of an illustration, I am satisfied that that pretty girl 
with whom you brought the grapes, in spite of her attire, which 
works wonders in the way of hiding her charms, kindles in your 
breast the sentiment of love for woman.” 

“T do not think that that is so,” said Pamphilius, blushing. “I 
never thought of her beauty. You are the first who has suggested 
such a thing. To me she is but a sister. But to come back to what 
I was saying about the difference between marriage with you and 
with us; it arises, as I was remarking, from the circumstance that 
with you carnal lust, under the name of beauty, love, service of the 
goddess Venus, is deliberately provoked and maintained, whereas 
with us, on the contrary, it is avoided; not because we hold it to be 
an evil in itself (nothing that God has created is evil), indeed we 
esteem it a positive good; but because it can, and does become an 
evil, a temptation, as we term it, when not confined to its proper 
place. Now we strain every nerve to avoid this. And that is why 
I am not married yet; although I know of nothing to prevent me 
from taking a wife to-morrow.” 

“ And what will determine your choice ? ” 

“The will of God.” 

“* How do you discover it ?” 

“Tf you look for its manifestations you will find them. If you 
are constantly on the watch for them, they become visible and clear, 
as clear as divination by sacrifices or by the flight of birds is to you. 
And as you have wise men among you who interpret to you the will 
of your gods by the light of their own knowledge and the signs they 
discern in the entrails of the victim or the flight of birds, in like 
manner we too have our wise men—elders—who make known to us 
the will of our Father, by means of Christ’s revelation, the prompt- 
ings of their heart, and the thoughts of others, and, more than any- 
thing else, by the love they cherish for their fellow-men.”’ 

“ All that is much too vague,” objected Julius. ‘ Who is to tell 
you, for instance, when and whom you should marry? Now when 
the time came for me to marry, I had the choice of three girls. 
These possible wives were selected from among all the others by 
reason of their uncommon beauty and great wealth; and my father 
gave his consent in advance to my union with any of the three. It 
was from these three that I selected my Eulalia, because she was the 
prettiest and in my eyes the most fascinating. All that was quite 
natural. But who will guide your choice ?”’ 


“ Before giving a direct reply to your question,” said Pamphilius, 
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“let me first tell you that as in our religion all men are equal in the 
eyes of our Father, so they are equal in our eyes also, both in respect 
of their position and in regard to their moral and physical qualities. 
It follows from this that our choice—if I must’ employ a word that 
for us has no meaning—is not and cannot be in any way circum- 
scribed. 

“Any human being living on the earth cun become the husband 
or wife of a Christian.” 

“That makes it all the more difficult to tix one’s choice,’ said 
Julius. 

‘ Let me tell you what one of our elders remarked to me the other 
day about the difference between Christian and Pagan marriages. 
The Pagan chooses that girl of all others who to his thinking is 
qualified to yield him the greatest variety and highest degree of 
enjoyments. The effect of this condition is seen in the way in 
which he darts his eyes with lightning rapidity from one to another ; 
and what makes it the more difficult for him to come te a decision is 
that the enjoyment in question is an unknown quantity veiled in the 
shadowy future. A Christian, on the other hand, is not embarrassed 
by the element of personal choice, or, rather, purely personal consider- 
ations occupy a secondary instead of the foremost place. His one 
absorbing care is to see that he does not by his marriage run counter 
to the will of God.” 

“But how is it possible to oppose the will of God by a mar- 
riage?” 

“If I were to forget the Iliad that you and I were wont to study 
and read aloud together in bygone times, there would be little to 
wonder at and nothing to censure; but if you forget it, who live in 
the midst of philosophers and poets, you cannot plead the same 
justification. Now what else is the Iliad but the story of the trans- 
gression of the will of God by marriage? And Menelaus and Paris 
and Helen and Achilles and Agamemnon and Chryseis, are all 
elements of a description of the terrible calamities that overtook and 
do nowadays still overtake people who oppose their will to that of 
God in this matter of marriage.” 

“In what does this opposition consist ?” 

“Tn the fact that what a man loves in a woman is not a fellow 
creature but the personal enjoyment which his union with her will 
bring him; and for the purpose of obtaining this pleasure he con- 
tracts marriage. A Christian marriage is not possible unless a man 
is inspired by love for his fellow-creatures, and the person whom he 
takes for his partner must in the first place be the object of this 
brotherly affection of man for his fellow-man. As it is out of the 
question to build a house unless there is a foundation laid, or to 
paint a picture unless you have first prepared the canvas or other 
material on which you propose to paint it; so carnal love can never 
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be lawful, reasonable, or enduring, unless it is raised upon a struc- 
ture of love and reverence of man for man. Only on this basis is it 
possible to establish a wise Christian family life.” 

“Still, it is not, I confess, quite clear to my mind why the mar- 
riage you term Christian should exclude that species of love for 
womankind which Paris experienced.” 

“TI do not suggest that Christian marriage does not admit exclu- 
sive love for one woman; on the contrary, it is judicious and holy 
only when such love is one of its elements. But what I should like to 
bring out, with a degree of clearness corresponding to the importance 
of the point, is, that real exclusive love for a woman is possible only 
when the more general love for all mankind is respected and main- 
tained intact. That description of exclusive love for a woman which 
the poets be-sing and proclaim, excellent in itself, when not founded 
on the love of man for his fellows does not deserve the name of love. 
It is mere animal lust, which very often loses itself in hatred. The 
best proof of my thesis, that what is commonly called love—eros— 
changes to beastliness when not resting on the broad basis of brotherly 
affection for all men, is the case in which violence is employed against 
the very woman whom the ravisher professes to love, even while 
causing her pain that will retain its sting as long as life endures. 
Can a man be said to cherish affection for a person whom he thus 
tortures? Now in Pagan marriages one frequently finds cases of 
marked violence, when a man marries a girl who either simply does 
not love him in return or loves another, and ruthlessly inflicts 
incalculable pain and suffering upon her solely that he may satisfy 
the appetite which he misnames love.” 

“T grant all that,” interrupted Julius. ‘But am I to take it that 
if the girl does love him there is no injustice in the matter? If so, 
I do not perceive in what respect a Christian union differs from a 
Pagan marriage.” 

“T am not acquainted with the details of your own marriage,” 
replied Pamphilius; “but it is perfectly obvious to me that every 
marriage, wherever and whenever contracted, at the root of which 
lies mere personal enjoyment, cannot but prove an abundant source 
of discord ; just as the process of feeding cannot take place among 
animals or among human beings, who are but little removed from 
the mere animal stage, without giving rise to quarrels and fights ; 
each one is eager to carry off a tit-bit for himself, and as there are 
not enough such delicious morsels for them all, the result is a 
scramble and a fight. If the quarrel does not actually break out 
into active hostilities, it is none the less real for being latent. The 
weak individual longs for the luscious morsel, conscious though he is 
that his more powerful neighbour will never cede it to him, and 
although he discerns the impossibility of snatching it from his rival 
by force, still he eyes him with secret, envious hatred, and is ready 
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at any moment to profit by a favourable opportunity to deprive him 
of it. It is just the same with Pagan marriages—only that the 
results are far worse in degree, owing to the circumstance that the 
coveted object is a human being—so discord and hatred is engen- 
dered between the spouses themselves.” 

“ And how do you propose to make the two persons who intend 
to contract marriage love each other and no one else besides? In 
every case the young man or the girl will be found to love some one 
else; and so, according to you, marriage is impossible. From 
this I clearly perceive that the people who maintain that you Chris- 
tians do not marry at all, are quite right. This is why you are 
single, and probably will ever remain so. How is it conceivable 
that a man who marries a girl should never previously have inflamed 
the heart of any other woman, or that a girl should have reached 
the age of maturity without having ever awakened the feeling of 
love in the breast of any man? What should Helen have done? ” 

“ Our elder Cyril, speaking of this matter, remarked that people in 
the Pagan world, without spending even a passing thought upon their 
duty of loving their fellow men as brothers, without having ever 
done anything to educate such a sentiment, are solicitous about one 
thing only—how to excite in their own breasts passionate love for 
woman, and they leave nothing undone to foster this passion. For 
this reason itis that in their world every Helen or Helen-like woman 
arouses the love of many men. The rivals fight with each other, 
and strain every nerve to excel each other, like mere brutes eager to 
win the female. And toa greater or lesser extent their marriage 
is a struggle, a form of violence. In our community we not only 
never think of the personal enjoyment of beauty, but we sedulously 
avoid everything likely to act as a temptation thereto, every art and 
seduction which the Pagan world has raised almost to the dignity of 
apotheosis. We fix our thoughts upon the obligation we are under 
to reverence and love our neighbour, comprising in this term all 
men, whether they happen to be of unsurpassing beauty or of repul- 
sive ugliness. We do our best to educate that sentiment, and this 
is why with us love for our fellow men gets the upper hand over 
the seductions of beauty and conquers them, thus removing all 
pretext for quarrels and feuds that have their source in the relations 
of the sexes. A Christian contracts marriage only when his union 
with the woman, between whom and himself there is a bond of 
mutual affection, causes pain to no one. Cyril goes so far as to say 
that a Christian will not even feel an attachment for a woman, 
unless he knows that his marriage with her will not cause a feeling 
of pain to any one.” 

“ But is such a thing conceivable?” objected Julius. “ Is a man, 
then, master of his likes and dislikes ? ” 

“ Not if he have already given them loose rein; but it is in his 
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power to avoid arousing them, to arrest their development. Take 
as a case in point, the relations of brothers to their sisters. A sister, 
how beautiful so ever she may be, is never conceived of as an object 
of passion by her brother, and so the coarse animal feelings are 
not awakened. They might be aroused, however, if the man dis- 
covered that his supposed sister was no relation of his ; but even then 
the sentiment in question would be feeble, easily amenable to reason, 
and it would cost the man but little effort to curb or wholly repress 
it. The reason why the coarse carnal sentiment would be weak is 
because there would lie at its root the formerly dominant feeling of 
brotherly love. Why do you persist in doubting that it is possible 
and even easy to evoke and educate in man exactly such a sentiment 
towards all women as is actually entertained by men towards their 
sisters and to cause the feeling of conjugal love to flourish on this 
basis? Asa young man will not allow himself to experience any- 
thing like desire for the young girl whom he looked upon as his 
sister, until he is perfectly satisfied that she is not his sister, so a 
Christian refuses to entertain a similar feeling for any woman what- 
ever until he knows that such love for her on his part would cause 
no one pain or displeasure.” 

‘But how if two men fall in love with the same girl ? 

“One of them will sacrifice his sentiment for the happiness of the 
other.” 

“‘ Well, but suppose she herself loves one of them ?”’ 

“Then he whom she loves least will sacrifice his love for her 
happiness.” 

“ But if she loves the two and both insist on sacrificing their love, 
she will not marry either, I take it ?” 

“In a case of that kind, the elders would weigh the matter well 
and advise the parties to take a course that would result in the 
greatest amount of happiness for all concerned combined with the 
greatest amount of love.” 

“ But that is not the course usually taken, and the reason is that 
it is eontrary to human nature.” 

“ Human nature! Which human nature? A man, besides being 
an animal, is likewise, I presume, a man, and if the relations to 
woman which our Christian religion advocates are not in harmony 
with man’s animal nature, they are in perfect accord with his rational 
nature. And when he makes reason the handmaid of his animal 
nature, he falls lower in the scale of God’s creatures than the very 
brutes—he descends to violence and to incest, to which no animal 
sinks. But when he employs his rational nature to curb his animal 
instincts, when the latter are forced into the service of the former, 
then and only then does he acquire that happiness which alone is 
capable of satisfying his yearnings.” Leo Toxsrot1. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE AMERICAN TARIFF WAR. 


Tuer United States once more presents the deplorable spectacle of a 
great nation, with almost boundless resources, yielding so blindly to 
prejudice and a spirit of parsimony as to cripple its own commerce 
and those great industries which are the source of American wealth 
and the basis of future progress. Scarcely has the echo of the 
ludicrous debate on the Silver Bill died away than the Legislative 
bodies again ring with the old fallacious clamour for more Protection 
and more isolation. When this paper is before the public, the 
McKinley Bill, with alterations and amendments, will probably have 
become law. Never, surely, was a measure framed which ran more 
counter to economic science, logic, and world-wide experience. 
Even in the form in which it will be finally placed on the statutes 
it must be considered as the last card of Protectionism, as a desperate 
attempt to clutch those national advantages which Protectionists 
dangle before the eyes of a credulous people, but which so far all 
protected nations have, Tantalus-like, failed to secure. It is because 
this McKinley Biil reaches the extreme limits of Protectionist 
pressure that it deserves universal attention. Not that its direct 
economic results will differ from those always produced by 
Protection. These will be precisely the same in nature, but will 
be so intolerably exaggerated that the ensuing suffering and 
privation will at last open the eyes of the American people to the 
ruinous effects of a vicious fiscal system. It is quite possible that 
the passing of this Bill may prove to be the herald of Free Trade 
in the United States; and if we consider the present bent of public 
opinion, and the industrial circumstances there, we are disposed to 
think that the introduction of such a measure represents about the 
only practical way of securing for the Americans the blessings of 
Free Trade. Should it so turn out that Mr. McKinley is the initiator 
of such a diabolical diplomacy, he will rank in history as the most 
ingenious statesman the world has yet seen, and will deserve a statue 
of gold—or better, perhaps, of the superfluous silver piled up in the 
Treasury vaults. 

In dealing with Protectionism in America it is only fair to 
remember under what circumstances it originated and became 
popular, and in considering the causes and excuses for so mischievous 
an economic system, we shall be better able to estimate the chances 
of Free Trade. 

Protective duties were not imposed in America on the same plea 
as in Europe. In the old countries, owing to excessive taxation, 
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militarism, monopolies, and various defects in economic legislation, 
the governments had to deal with what to them seemed two 
tremendous obstacles to prosperity—namely, scarcity of work for the 
teeming populations and scarcity of capital for industrial under- 
takings. They did not see that these two difficulties sprang from 
their own legislation; but, in their wisdom concluding that they 
resulted from the bunglings or the wickedness of providence, they 
attempted to correct the fundamental mistake in the scheme of the 
world by imposing protective duties. The theory was that by 
encouraging new industries in the country the people would find 
employment and have less leisure and less occasion to grumble at 
governmental abuses ; also that by securing to the manufacturers 
large profits, capitalists would be tempted to invest in manufactures. 
Such pleas for adopting protective duties did not exist in America 
before protection was systematically adopted. The present American 
fiscal system was a direct outcome of the great secessionist war. 
This fratricidal struggle had engulfed enormous quantities of 
capital, the bulk of which was borrowed partly at home, partly from 
abroad. With a laudable spirit of independence the American nation 
resolved to pay off this debt as soon as possible. It was always the 
boast of the Americans that they were not troubled with the tax- 
gatherers, and direct taxation was ever unpopular in the great 
Republic. There were many reasons for this. In new countries, 
sparsely populated, coin is always a scarce article, even when every- 
thing else is supplied in abundance; currency vagaries, with which 
the Americans seem more afflicted than any people of the earth, 
had created a chronic want of cash, made the dollar almighty, and 
placed the heel of the capitalist upon the neck of the people. In 
consequence of all this, all money imposts were extremely un- 
popular. The school revenues were drawn from reserve lands, the 
contributions to the clergy, to the great exasperation of the latter, 
were largely made in kind, and the sale of government land helped 
to balance the small budget which America had before the war. Any 
one of the two great political parties which would have dared to 
impose money contributions to pay off the National Debt would surely 
have been ousted from power. The problem, therefore, was how to 
pay the debt speedily without dunning the people for money, and 
the duty on foreign goods appeared the only way to solve it. This 
mode of taxation soon found a ready approval from both interested 
and patriotic citizens. It was argued that a tax on foreign goods 
would draw the attention of the Americans to their own great natural 
resources, would create opportunities of employment for the dis- 
banded armies, would give birth to national industries, while the 
idea of making the foreign manufacturer contribute to the war 
expenses had a flavour of acuteness about it which rendered it highly 
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palatable to the keen Yankees. The objection against import duties 
which would have been put forth with great force in England— 
namely, that import duties on such articles as can be produced in 
the country are a tax in favour of the manufacturer and not in favour 
of the State—was applicable to America only to a small extent. 
The enterprise of the people was, in those days, chiefly directed to 
the natural industries of the country, such as farming, tanning, 
meat-packing, &c., and also to shipping, in which noble branch of 
commerce the United States promised to take the lead. Manufac- 
turers were not numerous, and supplied a very small portion of the 
manufactured goods consumed by the people. It was therefore 
argued—and correctly, as experience has shown—that while the 
import duties would tend to multiply the manufactures, the whole 
National Debt would be paid before the lessening of import would 
perceptibly reduce the custom-house revenues. Under such strong 
inducements to impose import duties on foreign goods, it is no 
wonder that the active American nation, who have so little time for 
study, should have disregarded the teachings of political economy. 
It is not likely that any nation of the world, under similar circum- 
stances, would have acted differently. 

The apparent success of the new system contributed considerably 
towards weaning the American nation from Free Trade. Those who 
estimate the prosperity of a nation by its number of crowded and 





unhealthy factories were impressed with the speedy multiplication 
of all kinds of works or mills, and those who take the nominal wages 
of the people as the test of their happiness without regarding their 
cost of living or the mental and physical strain put upon them, con- 
gratulated the American toilers on the benefits Protection had con- 
ferred upon them. Men who possessed sufficient capital to take 
instantaneous advantage of the suddenly raised prices of manufac- 
tured goods made fortunes rapidly. The temporary activity which 
was produced throughout the country by the sudden change from 
une system to another looked very much like prosperity. As a con- 
sequence of the war the Southern States had gone through a yet 
more remarkable change of system. The collapse of the rebellion 
and the abolition of slavery had cleared vast fertile territories in the 
south for Yankee enterprise. In the late slave States civilisation, 
so to say, had to be started afresh, and, thanks to the heavy import 
duties, this from an almost entirely American basis; in the virgin 
and fertile West migration and immigration continued to create new 
sources of wealth, new business centres, and new markets. Thus the 
expansion of economic activity both to the south and to the west 
compensated the manufacturers in the Eastern States for the curtail- 
ment of the foreign markets and for their exclusion from the world’s 
co-operation, two of the many drawbacks which weigh heavily on 
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European nations such as France and Germany. While thus, as 
usually is the case with unsound economic legislation, the apparent 
advantages came conspicuously to the front, the real and the ruinous 
consequences were, to begin with, hidden from the uninitiated in 
political economy. In this way Protection in the United States was 
proclaimed a success. 

There is no country in the world where the baneful results of 
Protection should be slower in showing themselves than in America. 
This vast continent, embracing all the zones favourable to produc- 
tion, might exist as a world in itself. It might be more rationally 
compared with the Zollverein of all the European States than with 
any single country. To have a test of what Protection means when 
carried out in the European fashion the United States would have 
to hem in each of the States with a custom house barrier. As such 
barriers do not exist in America, and their absence benefited the 
country immensely, it is no sophistry but simple truth to declare 
that the progress of America is to a large extent due to Free Trade. 
The many advantages which America thus possesses over all the old 
countries are greatly enhanced by the abundance of natural wealth 
and an unexhausted supply of cheap virgin land. 

Yet the evil consequences of Protection were not slow in showing 
themselves. The new protected industries were, of course, the last 
to feel them. The shipping, which could not be bolstered up by 
duties, and which had no direct advantage from the cheap land, was 
the first victim. Under the present system American ship-builders, 
ship-owners, and captains are placed under cruel and absurd restric- 
tions, such as no man should be subjected to in a civilised country. 
The shipping is ruined in order to protect the ship-builders, and 
the ship-builders are ruined in order to protect their suppliers. 
The result, of course, is that both shipping and ship-building, 
as far as international shipping is concerned, are protected out of 
existence. 

The natural industries of any protected country are placed under 
a fearful disadvantage. This is all the more serious as the natural 
industries—that is to say, those which work for export—are the 
only sources of wealth in the country—the real sound business of 
the nation. These industries have to pay for the import, the 
administration of the country, the standing army, all public expenses, 
and all public debts. But this is not all. They have to support all 
those who are engaged in protected industries, and whose work is 
not only unproductive but actually destructive of capital. The pro- 
tected industries, especially in America, enjoy the privilege of over- 
charging the consumers to a considerable extent. The difference 
between the price they obtain and the price at which the goods 
could be imported if trade were free, is either a clear profit to the 
manufacturer or is only partially so. If we investigate the American 
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industries one by one we shall probably find that the clamour for Pro- 
tection on the part of the manufacturers is well founded—that is to say, 
that their cost of production considerably exceeds the price of sale in 
America minus the duty. We thus find that the tribute paid by the 
consumers to the manufacturers may be divided into two parts, of 
which one represents part of the cost of production, and the other 
the manufacturers’ profit. It is then evident that the industry of a 
protected manufacturer can only be called “ industry ” by courtesy ; 
for, though he changes capital of one form into capital of another 
form, he produces no new capital, quantitatively speaking. On his 
own confession he consumes more capital than he produces, and the 
actual loss, as well as his profit, is made up by taxing the con- 
sumers. Thus protected industries do not produce capital, but 
destroy it. They can therefore not be said to contribute to any 
expenses of the country; for all they appear to pay in the shape of 
taxes is only a small proportion of what they have levied on the 
natural industries. It is therefore absurd to speak about promoting 
industries by protective duties; for the capital-consuming activity 
which protected trades represent cannot be called industry if that 
word means a wealth-producing activity. If the natural industries 
were not there to make good the loss and sustain all the people who 
work in the sham industries, the latter would collapse at once. They 
are simply a show, the cost of which can only be understood when 
we have considered the indirect losses they entail as well as the direct 
ones. If the faulty reasoning which is put forth in favour of pro- 
tective duties were resorted to in order to support other branches of 
our economic activity it would only convince lunatics. Thus, for 
instance, we might undertake to start gold-mining at Wormwood 
Scrubs if Government would only give an encouragement in the 
shape of a premium, not of a hundred or two hundred per cent., as 
the American protected industries demand, but say ten per cent. 
With this encouragement it would pay us very well to dig the gold 
down one day and dig it up the next. 

When we consider the burden that Protection places on the 
natural industries, it is no wonder that these are so badly off in 
most protected countries. In the United States farming is the chief 
natural industry. There are others connected with farming, such 
as curing, tinning, and tanning; some, independent of farming, such 
as oil-pumping, mining, &c. There are a few branches of manu- 
factures which have maintained their position as natural industries, 
despite the enormous obstacles to cheap production and export which 
Protection places in their way, namely, the manufacture of sewing- 
machines, organs, agricultural implements. But farming, and the 
industries connected with farming, are of so much greater impor- 
tance than all the other natural industries put together that we need 
only consider farming, in order to form a somewhat correct idea of 
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the harm done by protective duties to the bread-winners of the 
country. 

There can be no doubt that the American farmers have borne the 
burdens imposed upon them wonderfully well. Indeed, had it not 
been for their facility in making money and their self-sacrificing 
willingness to pay it out to others, the Protection bubble would have 
burst long before now. The fact, of course, is, however, that few 
were aware of the enormous amounts they paid. Had a tax-gatherer 
called round and compelled them to pay to the manufacturers a 
tenth part of what they pay now, they would long ago have voted 
the Republican party out of power. If this had not freed them 
from the imposition, they would have split up the Republic from north 
to south, as the Southerners wanted to split it from east to west. 
The majority of American farmers are busy, hard-working men with 
but little book-learning, living scattered over vast territories, with 
few chances of inter-communication or concerted political action. In 
America, as in this country, most people belong to a party from the 
simple reason that their fathers belonged to it, and only very few 
think independently enough to conquer their objection to voting 
against what they call their own party, even when their own and 
their country’s weal depend upon it. It is therefore to circumstances 
and not to individual crassness that must be attributed the colossal 
example of gullibility which the American farmers supply. Their 
legitimate profits have been and are spirited away in this manner: 
all that they require for themselves, their families and household, 
their cattle, all the capital and goods which they have to consume in 
order to carry on production—all this is increased in cost enor- 
mously, while no compensation is given them in the price of sale. 
If a farmer in America were to deduct from the amount of his 
annual personal and farm expenditure such portions as would corre- 
spond with the extra price he pays in consequence of Protection, he 
would arrive at a result which would amaze him; but this little 
calculation would not by far demonstrate to him the full extent of 
the losses which the system imposes upon him. The loss arising 
out of the lowering of the price of sale to which he must submit in 
the disposal of his products must be calculated too. The protective 
duties reduce the importation from abroad to the lowest possible level 
and, as we know that no country can permanently export more than 
it imports, the demand for American produce in Europe and elsewhere 
is curtailed in exact proportion to the reduction of American imports. 
When we speak of reduced American imports, we do not refer to 
the difference between past and present imports, but to the differ- 
ence between American imports as they are and American imports 
as they ought to be. It is easily conceived that when America buys 
but little, for example, of English goods, the English manufacturers 
become less busy, competition becomes keener, prices go down. As 
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a consequence wages fall, and the whole English business becomes 
worse. This leads to a considerably reduced consumption of Ame- 
rican goods, and as these are pressed for sale the prices naturally go 
down. Protectionists may argue that the reduced consumption in 
England would be counterbalanced by increased consumption in 
American manufacturing districts. This would be a glaring sophis- 
try: for the people in those districts would not cease to consume 
because Protection duties were removed. On the contrary, under a 
healthier economic system, and when they are working to produce 
capital, instead of destroying it, their consuming power would be 
considerably increased. On investigation it will be found that all 
the compensations pointed to by Protectionists are altogether illu- 
sory. Protection to the American farmer means loss in his cost of 
production, and loss in his price of sale, without any compensation 
whatever. 

The wonder is, not that the American farmer has to struggle with 
mortgages, debts, and a profitless business, but that he has been able 
to exist at all. The explanation is to be found in the enormous profit 
that farming actually yields, though the manufacturers and not the 
farmers pocket the money. The latter have no rent to pay. As 
civilisation was pushed westward they obtained farms, not to say 
estates and vast territories, for next to nothing. Most of the land 
was level and extremely suitable for cheap machine culture. The 
alluvial soil was deep, rich, and yielded splendid harvests, during ten 
to fifteen years, without the use of fertilisers. But the farmers had 
another source of profit which outweighed all the rest, namely, the 
rise in the value of the land which he had obtained almost for the 
asking. As the population thickened round the pioneer-farmers, 
as villages, communities, and towns arose, his land went up in value, 
and in millions of cases it was only a question of time for the poor 
settler to become a wealthy landowner. The protective system may, 
from the Protectionist point of view, be described as a mechanism 
for the sharing of the enormous profits of the farmer between a host 
of people unwilling to adopt the hard work and the rough life of a 
farmer. 

What we have said about the farmers applies equally to all those 
who employ their time and capital in the other natural industries, 
that is to say, industries whose price of sale is not determined by the 
American market, but by all the markets of the world. Many of 
these industries would develop in an extraordinary way if the cream 
of their profits were not skimmed away by the drones of the pro- 
tected trades, and the fast-increasing number of officials and pen- 
sioners whose raison d’étre is chiefly to consume the loot filched from 
the natural industries. 

But, besides the leaders of the natural industries, there is another 
large class sacrificed to the Moloch of Protection, namely, the 
VOL. XLVIII. K.8. QQ 
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working people throughout the States. It is a stock argument 
among the American Protectionists that the object of their system is 
to protect the American labourer from the competition with pauper 
labour in Europe. The fallaciousness of this argument, as far as the 
workers in the natural industries are concerned, is self-evident. 
How can a system benefit, for example, the agricultural labourer or 
the meat-packer, when it lowers the price of sale of the goods he 
produces, raises his cost of living, and deprives him of his vast 
opportunities of work? This fallacious argument is evidently 
intended exclusively for the workers in the protected trades, and in 
their case its sophistry is not so manifest. Yet they are not less 
sacrificed than the others. Any industry which is, or has become, 
dependent on protective duties for its existence is, of course, 
debarred from exporting its products, and is fatally limited to the 
home market. The competition between the protected manufacturers 
themselves in this narrowed market soon reduces the margin of their 
profits, and they are not able to keep up the wages of their workers 
in proportion to their cost of living. As the great natural industries 
are hampered and restricted, as we have seen, they can employ only 
a portion of the working-people. Their workers have no option, but 
must allow themselves to be be-sweated. In fact this facility for 
sweating the people is the chief advantage which Protection affords 
the manufacturer ; for the extra price he can charge, each time the 
duties are raised, is regularly absorbed by a corresponding rise in his 
raw material and his cost of production, even when wages are left 
out of the question. The competition with other manufacturers, the 
reduced power of consumption among the people, and the increased 
trade-losses tend to diminish his profits. If, under such circum- 
stances, his workers were able to extort from him wages in fair 
proportion to their cost of living, or anything like the wages they 
would receive under a Free Trade system, his business would turn 
out a loss. He is only saved, and not always saved, by the inability 
of his workers to escape from his clutches, and by the compulsion 
under which they are placed to pay an abnormally high price for all 
that they consume, with the exception of American-produced food. 
As to the protected manufacturer, space does not allow us to 
demonstrate to what an extent he is mistaken when he supposes 
that protective duties further industries. To point to the statistics 
of existing manufactures in America proves nothing. To judge of 
the effect of Protection on American industry we must not compare 
that industry in its present state with what it was before the war, but 
with what it would have been had it not been for Protection. With 
regard to Free Trade the American manufacturer only perceives the 
reduced price it will compel him to accept for his products ; he is totally 
blind to the enormous advantages Free Trade would bring him. He 
would have lower cost of production, cheap raw material, the world 
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for his market. He would be able to co-operate with European 
industry as English industry now co-operates with that of the world. 
The natural industries, freed from their present bondage, would 
flourish to an extraordinary extent and speedily multiply the consump- 
tion of both European and American manufactured goods. American 
railways and other enterprises would begin to pay very large divi- 
dends, and American capital would replace European capital in 
profitable American concerns. The consumption of the upper classes, 
like that of the workers, would be unprecedented. It must not be 
forgotten that the present low price of English goods is due to the 
protective tariffs of other countries, and as soon as that of America 
is removed the increased demand for English and German goods 
would inevitably and very markedly send up wages in those countries, 
and consequently the price of goods. The American manufacturer, 
therefore, would have to lower prices very little in order to compete 
favourably. With a prosperous and progressive West to supply, 
the Eastern manufacturer would find that the shipping and railway 
expenses, under a Free Trade system, would be probably doubled, 
and that he would be more than sufficiently protected. 

The illusory nature of the advantages of Protection and the 
terribly real drawbacks can be hidden only by the State continuously 
yielding to the clamour of the protected industries for more protec- 
tion. This is what we have seen in America, and the McKinley 
Bill is thus in itself an argument and a warning against Protection. 
The American legislators who vote for it seem blinded to the fact 
that the anomalies and miseries arising out of it must necessarily 
increase as the system is intensified. Farm produce will go down in 
price, cost of production will rise, wages will be lowered, the number 
of unemployed labourers will be increased, real production will 
decline, capital will become yet more scarce, and investments will 
have a less chance than ever to yield a revenue. 

But the evil which the McKinley Bill will inflict will not fall on 
the United States alone. The American law-makers choose to forget 
that by the inexorable decree of Providence the whole of humanity 
is bound together by universal solidarity ; that the loss of one nation 
must mean loss to all, and that the gain of one nation means gain 
to all. By passing the McKinley Bill American legislators actually 
hope to benefit their own country by damaging others. Their want 
of insight into economic truths, and the impressions they have 
received from falsely interpreted experience, seem to make them 
indifferent to the suffering they put upon other nations. It is 
impossible to believe that a great nation like the United States 
would expose themselves to the Nemesis which such a callous policy 
cannot fail to bring upon them, rather than deprive unworthy legis- 
lators of their mandate. 

That other nations should accept the challenge to Tariff War was 
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to be foreseen. France has already replied by prohibiting the im- 
portation of, and taxing highly, certain American goods. Other 
countries are likely to follow suit. The Protectionists in every 
country whose policy is so inimical to America have acquired an 
additional influence through this McKinley Bill, and are determined 
to make the American producers suffer still more. 

And what is England to do? No country, save America itself, 
will suffer more than ourselves. The duties on such goods as Great 
Britain has been supplying to the States, despite the tariff, will be 
now raised to such an extent as to represent, in many cases, complete 
prohibition. It will become extremely difficult to export cotton 
goods to America ; and jute and woollen will cease to be shipped as 
soon as the Americans have had time to extend their mills. Through 
the diminished consuming power of the American people every 
branch of industry in Great Britain will be affected, even those 
which produce articles uninfluenced directly by the McKinley Bill. 
English capitalists who hold large amounts of American securities 
will suffer heavy losses if they cannot manage to get rid of such 
stocks before the reaction has been fully developed in America. 

If the British nation could, by retaliation or any other means, 
stay the wild policy of the American legislators, they would render 
our American cousins an immense service. But can it be done? It 
has been said that England in adopting Free Trade, without prelimi- 
nary treaties of commerce with other nations, has deprived herself 
of every means of self-defence in the Tariff War, and that we ought 
to go back to Protection in order to secure genuine Free Trade. The 
reply to this cry is that the sacrifice in which we should involve our- 
selves would by far outweigh what we might gain by treaties. The 
British people steadily refuse to submit to the miseries of Protec- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the McKinley Bill, which will enor- 
mously strengthen the hands of our Protectionists through the 
clamour for retaliation, will not tempt our Parliament to have 
recourse to any protective measure. The fact that Free Trade is 
irrevocably established in England is well known to the American 
Protectionists, and they have so far urged their programme without 
any fear of our imposing a duty on American food-stuffs or raw 
materials. 

The impunity with which British trade is attacked, together with 
our apparent helplessness in tariff matters on the one hand, and the 
fear that the intolerable position of our producers may lead to a 
reaction in favour of Protection—all this has impelled the authors | 
of this paper to search for some scheme by which this country can 
retaliate on the United States without raising the price of food-stuffs 
for our people. The problem we had to solve was how to tax 
American corn and food-stuffs and make that tax payable in its 
entirety by the American producers and not by the English con- 
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sumers. Though this might seem, at first sight, impossible, we 
think we have succeeded in solving the problem, and have deter- 
mined to place it before the readers of The Fortnightly Review. 
We have hesitated not a little to let our scheme become public in 
any way, and for many reasons. We thought it might be difficult 
to prevent our Protectionists and our farmers from expecting direct 
price-inflation from its application, and from twisting it into a 
Protectionist measure. We experienced a natural reluctance to 
divulge a scheme which, if carried out, might cause animosity 
between the two sister nations. Nor is it pleasant to expose the 
oppressed and persecuted American farmers, with whom we sympa- 
thise, to yet greater losses. But these considerations have to give 
way before the McKinley Bill. We publish the scheme, not in the 
hope that it will lead to special legislation, but that it will show the 
American Protectionists that England is not defenceless. We do 
not wish to aggravate the troubles of the American farmer, but 
only desire to stir him up to save himself and his country by giving 
his utmost support to those of his intelligent and patriotic com- 
patriots who strive to enfranchise American business and production 
from the tyranny of the manufacturers, 

This is our scheme: A duty to be laid on all corn, dairy-produce, 
beef, and other food-stuffs which are imported from the United 
States. 

The capital raised by such duties not to be absorbed in the 
revenue of the country, but to form a Retaliation Fund. 

Out of this Retaliation Fund an Import Bounty to be paid on all 
similar food-stuffs imported from our Colonies or any country receiv- 
ing British goods free of duty. A higher bounty to be paid to free- 
trading Colonies than to protected Colonies. 

The bounty to be so calculated that its aggregate amount corres- 
ponds with the aggregate of the duty levied. 

No duty to be placed on any food-stuffs the importation of which 
from our Colonies cannot be encouraged. 

The duties to be abolished only when America admits goods as 
freely as England now admits American goods. 

If this scheme were adopted the price of the taxed food-stuffs 
could not rise in price in the English market, because one parcel of 
goods would be made exactly so much cheaper as one has been made 
dearer, and the cost of the bulk of the import would be exactly the 
same as before. The production and shipment to England from the 
Colonies and other countries which buy largely in Great Britain 
would be encouraged and English manufacturers would benefit. We 
should thus give a lift to our own Colonies at the expense of the 
American producers. 

A. Ecmont Hake. 
O. E. Wessiavu. 
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REASON AND RELIGION. 


Wueruer Darwinism be true or not, its axiom, “a struggle for 
existence,” aptly describes our present conditions of life. The cries 
of capital and labour, employers and employed, of classes and masses, 
show how far that strife extends, and above the din of civil combat 
is heard resounding what Goethe says is supreme in the world’s 
history, the conflict of faith and unbelief. And this conflict, though 
now bloodless, is none the less bitter. The contention in our time is 
not as to this or that doctrine, but embraces all we have and all we 
are—the reality of the external world, the testimony of our senses, 
of our reason, of ourselves. And in this conflict all are engaged. 
We may hold aloof from other strife, but not from this. Every 
man, woman, and child has to decide whether life has a fixed 
purpose and definite responsibilities, or whether we be but transient, 
helpless phenomena, and our best hours a dream. This question 
each must decide for himself, and as we say yea or nay, we take our 
place in the opposing ranks. 

In this conflict Mr. Mallock is a prominent figure. By a process 
of close logical analysis, with a power of expression singularly terse, 
clear, and graphic, he exposed, as we think, in Js Life worth Living, the 
moral worthlessness of the Agnostic position, and pierced the Positivist 
balloon. He speaks, then, with weight in the matter of belief, 
and in his last article in the September number of this Review he 
deplores, as a sincere sympathiser with the cause of faith, the utterly 
illogical defence adopted, as he thinks, by Dr. Hettinger in his 
Natural Religion. He further enunciates the only safe basis, in 
his judgment, for an apology for faith. To Mr. Mallock’s criticisms 
and constructive arguments, in so far as they regard general prin- 
ciples, we propose to reply. 

First, then, he complains of the unscientific attitude of Dr. 
Hettinger and his school. They may study modern thinkers, but 
they neither accept their conclusions nor realise the fact of their 
acceptance by the world at large. Hence they are always quot- 
ing authorities who are absurdly out of date, and controversially 
valueless, and this employment, as it were, of catapult and cross- 
bow against modern arms of precision might be amusing but for 
the importance of the matter at stake. Now this objection, if well- 
founded, would be a fatal one, for facts in science wre truths in 
reason and religion alike, and every apology for the latter which 
contravenes one single truth must be essentially unsound. But what 
takes the point out of this objection, or at least makes the Christian 
apologist somewhat callous to its sting, is, first, that the same 
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reproach has been made by the sceptic in every age; and, secondly, 
that history shows the arguments of reason to have been on the side 
of the believer, however irrational they may have appeared to his 
incredulous cotemporaries. 

But further, and on this we lay stress, while we hold that the 
universal and permanent assent to a doctrine is a guarantee of its 
truth, we do not attach the same weight to its rapid and wide 
acceptance. On the contrary, we believe that truth, as a rule, is 
only won slowly and by labour, and must be gained like bread, by 
the sweat of one’s brow. Knowledge, as the sage said, is still for 
the few, for the mass of men have neither the time, patience, nor 
the ability needed for intellectual work. They learn on authority, 
and not by study, and because they are uneducated, they are igno- 
rant of the limited extent of human knowledge. For a theory to be 
popular it should explain everything at once and be intelligible to 
all; and further, it will pass current more rapidly in proportion as it 
tends to loosen the bonds of any moral obligation. Now, supply 
follows demand in matters intellectual as well as material, and hence 
there have always been writers of ability and position who, according 
to the opinions and circumstances of their time, have formulated 
theories tending to prove the omniscience and supremacy of every 
individual man. ‘Take, for instance, the last prolonged phase of 
religious thought dominant in this land. It arose in the age of the 
new learning, when the reopened literature of the past inundated 
the world with a flood of new ideas, pregnant and attractive, and 
stimulated everywhere this desire for universal knowledge, which 
the new art of printing served further both to quicken and appease. 
Men were then, as ever, impatient of mystery, and owing to a rising 
nationalist spirit of independence, chafed at authority, especially in 
matters of religion. Now came the word desired, “Take the Bible 
and read it for yourself; trust in faith and leave works alone.” Here 
was a theory which fully satisfied the conditions we have named. 
It made every man at once his own Pope and supreme infallible 
interpreter in faith and morals. Such a doctrine was equally opposed 
to reason and fact, for a book, though infallible in itself, could be nc 
oracle of truth in the hands of a fallible interpreter, and history 
knew of no such method of teaching; yet this theory spread and 
became, in principle at least, the law of the land, the last utterance 
of science, and the only reasonable and permissible form of religion 
for three centuries. Men, esteemed masters alike of thought and 
composition, became its heralds and the panegyrists of its founders. 
Its royal patroness was Spenser's Faery Queen, Milton tuned its 
doctrines for the more educated, Bunyan allegorised them for the 
lower classes. Historians in succession showed how fact supported 
the State religion. From Burnet and Hume down to Hallam and 
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Froude, the Protestant tradition is triumphant. Only slowly and 
after these many years men are beginning to realise how much that 
was but fable has been accepted as fact. 

And now let us turn to the new creed of science as expounded by 
Mr. Mallock—and it is no exaggeration so to name it. Its dog- 
matism is absolute: we must believe at once what science says, not 
because of scientific proof, but because science says it. Its ex-cathe- 
dra pronouncements extend in time from Genesis to the Apocalypse, 
from man’s first beginning to his last end, and they embrace as their 
subject “omne scibile.” Though itself the humblest of its brethren, 
dealing only with experimental knowledge, yet all sciences must 
bow to its formulas. History and philosophy, the learning of the 
past, the very laws of thought, must reform themselves at its bidding 
or expect its anathemas. What, then, does the new doctrine teach, 
and on what grounds? Mr. Mallock’s credo, unlike that of Agnos- 
tics generally, is most explicit. Here, summarized but in his own 
language, is his profession of scientific faith : 

“The material universe is infinite and eternal, all its changes 
being the result of all-pervading and unchanging laws.” 

“ Life and consciousness are only the result of these laws. Such 
life and consciousness as we see exhibited in man is a fleeting 
and infinitesimal phenomenon in the eternity and the infinity of 
this All.” 

Hence it is absolutely clear that there is no proof, from the 
evidence of the senses, from history or from reason, of the existence 
of a personal Creator, and the idea of a benevolent Creator to whom 
man owes any moral obligation is a ‘“‘ monstrous impossibility.” These 
doctrines, Mr. Mallock says, are daily being branded into the con- 
sciences of civilised men. If they are, it is not because they 
are proved by science or reason, but because they contain the con- 
dition required for their popular acceptance. The world made itself ; 
this explains all, ahd is intelligible to all; and since men are but 
material phenomena of this self-made world, all are equal and alike. 
Hence there can be no just title to property and no real right in 
authority. There can be no grades, distinctions, or privileges, for every 
man is now his own creator, just as in the sixteenth century he was 
his own saviour. It matters not that in this new creed things essen- 
tially diverse become identical—infinite and finite, temporal and eter- 
nal, necessary and contingent; it is the very excellence of the new 
science to have established as certain this self-contradiction, that 
what is impossible in theory coincides with what exists actually in 
fact; that what speculative reason tells us cannot be, practical reason 
and sense place before our eyes. 

And now for Mr. Mallock’s proofs of his theory—and first for his 


scientific authorities. It is to be noted that he does not name one, 
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but he reproaches Dr. Hettinger with absolutely ignoring a con- 
sensus of scientific evidence destructive of his own premises. We 
shall quote, then, only from Dr. Hettinger to show how far this 
reproach is justified. ‘‘ Materialism,” says Buchner, the champion 
of Materialism, “is a truth which, notwithstanding its clearness, 
simplicity, and certainty, is far from being universally accepted by 
scientists of the present day.’’' From Virchow we learn that 
“physical phenomena lead back to general principles, few of which 
are capable of positive demonstration, whilst the greater number are 
so hypothetical that it is very doubtful whether they can form a 
lasting basis for science. This is especially the case with the 
atomic theory. No one has ventured to assert that it offers a satis- 
factory solution of the world’s problem.” ? With regard to matter 
necessarily producing life, we find quoted from Wallace’s Darwinism, 
1889, the following passage :—‘ There are three stages in the 
development of the organic world when some new cause or power 
must necessarily have come into action.” And “that the uncon- 
scious and intellectual life point clearly to a world of spirit to which 
the world of matter is altogether subordinate.” ® 

Here, then, are some scientists to whom Mr. Mallock’s creed is not 
“absolutely clear,” and how, having read the series of authorities 
quoted by Dr. Hettinger against the Materialists’ formulas, he can 
regard their conclusions as those of modern science, is beyond our 
comprehension. But, continues Mr. Mallock, however much Dr. 
Hettinger may have read modern writers, he has no power of dis- 
criminating between one authority and another: he actually quotes 
Cuvier on the same plane with Professor Huxley. Now Cuvier is, 
in Professor Owen’s declared opinion,‘ the greatest man since Aris- 
totle; his triumphs in comparative anatomy mark an epoch, and 
have formed the basis of subsequent investigation. With truly 
scientific caution, he asked for the proof of a theory before assenting 
thereto. Thus he refused to accept Lamark’s evolutionary doctrine, 
because of the absence of the transitional forms, and his question as 
to these missing links is not yet satisfactorily answered. Similarly, 
with regard to geological time, it is determined in two ways. Some 
read in the earth’s strata and fossils evidence of a slow, gradual, 
continuous evolution extending over millions of years. Others 
account for the same phenomena by the action of sudden convulsions 
and catastrophes. Cuvier held the latter view because of the evi- 
dence in its favour. The condition of the carcases of the animal 
remains in the northern regions, with their hair, skin, and teeth 
complete, points to the suddenness of their destruction, and again 
because the temperature of far remote ages would have rendered all 
life impossible. Such were his reasons, and his conclusions are 


(1) Natural Religion, p. 115. (2) P. 119. (3) P. 276. (4) Journal of Caroline Fox, p. 261. 
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widely supported now by many American and Continental geolo- 
gists. In any case Cuvier, unlike Mr. Huxley, has never had to 
retract his own discoveries as hasty unwarrantable assertions. 

Mr. Mallock again believes man’s descent from the brute to have 
been scientifically proved, whereas what proof there is points to 
exactly contrary conclusions. ‘The final decision,’ says Virchow, 
“regarding evolution in man, has not been advanced by one hair’s 
breadth.” * ‘No intermediate link,” says Huxley, “ bridges over 
the gap between Homo and the Troglodytes.”* Thus the earliest 
human skull, of whatever age, flint or other, is identical with the 
cranium of Homo Sapiens of to-day, and is, therefore, quite as 
modern as yesterday’s Daily Telegraph. Lastly, Max Miiller informs 
us that ‘“ man’s power of speech proves him to be endowed with the 
divine gift of a sound and sober intellect from the very first, and 
that the idea of a humanity emerging slowly from the depths of 
animal brutality can never be maintained again in our century.” 

So much as regards the weight of authority, and now as regards 
the arguments in themselves. That of causality is dismissed sum- 
marily as a “lamentable puerility.” If we find a moving principle 
within the molecules we are not forced, says Mr. Mallock, to seek a 
moving principle outside them. Thus stated, the argument applies 
equally to a clock. Because it goes, it goes of itself. The whole 
question being, Is the motion self caused or communicated—if the 
former, how? Matter or molecule of itself is dead and motionless, 
whence then has it movement and life? This is the “crux.” Let 
materialists show the cause of movement and they have triumphed. 
None know this better than themselves. What joy there was when, 
in 1868, Bathybius burst upon the delighted eyes of Mr. Huxley. 
There in the deep-sea mud he had found transparent gelatinous 
matter, the bed of the protoplasm, the “vera causa” of life. 
Strauss was beside himself; now the gulf between death and life 
was spanned. Heckel made Bathybius the parent stem of all animal 
life. How long did the victory last? In 1875 Bathybius was dis- 
covered by the cruise of the Chadlenger to be sulphate of lime, which, 
when dissolved, crystallizes as gypsum! And yet Bathybius is only 
one of a brood. “ Horror vacui, Spiritus rector, Generatio aquivoca,”’ 
or spontaneous generation and scores of others are all but so many 
impossible attempts to find the principle of self-movement or the be- 
ginning of life. But further, if scientists knew how life was produced, 
and had the requisite means, they could make it. ‘‘ Now the chemical 
constituents of the animal body are well known, and their propor- 
tions and affinities can be expressed in arithmetical formulas, but no 
scientist has ever succeeded in creating a single organ.’ This is 
one of Dr. Hettinger’s ineptitudes, to which no reply is given. 


(1) Natural Religion, p. 153. (2) P. 225. (3) P. 233. 
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Another objection of the theologian, that the infinite universe 
being composed by the hypothesis of a fixed number of molecules, 
these finite things have, by addition, produced the infinite, which 
is as impossible as the product of an unit from a sum of zeros. “ Not 
the least impossible,”’ replies Mr. Mallock. “If science forces on us 
any belief at all, it makes us realise more and more irresistibly how 
this universe of finite things actually is infinite, or at all events makes 
any limit to it inconceivable.”’ In other words, let the numeral 4+ equal 
the universe of finite things, then since 2+2 = 4, and we can add one 
to the total, 2+2 actually equal 5. “Conversely,” continues Mr. 
Mallock, “not only do finite things thus make up an infinite thing, 
but an infinite number of things go to make up finite things.” The 
particles of a drop of water may be limited in the hands of the 
chemist, but they are unlimited in thought, because we can divide 
them for ever, and hence they are actually infinite. Hence, the 
particles of a drop being actually infinite, and the particles of a pint 
being likewise infinite, the particles of the former are equal to the 
particles of the latter, and a drop is equal to a pint. 

Whence arise these absurdities ? From the fallacy on which Mr. 
Mallock argues throughout, that what is possible in thought is pos- 
sible also, and according to his conception of it, in act. By the laws 
of thought our conceptions, whether of quantity or multitude, are 
necessarily abstract, indefinite, and universal ideas; whereas things 
“in rerum natura,” whether the universe or the smallest atom, are 
as necessarily concrete and limited, and it is only by sophistry, not 
logic, that things diverse are made the same. Mr. Mallock is, in 
fact, personally conducting us through a scientific ‘‘ Wonderland.” 
The March Hare, the Hatter, the Fish Footman, Bill the Lizard, and 
the King of Hearts were, we thought, but imaginary personages. 
No, says science; since you can think them, they actually are. In 
fact, Mr. Mallock dismisses Dr. Hettinger, his “ puerilities” and 
“ineptitudes,” much as Father William did his son :— 

‘*«*T have answered three questions and that is enough,’ 
Said his father; ‘don’t give yourself airs. 
Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff ? 
Be off, or I'll kick you downstairs.’ ” 

We are not now surprised to find a “ philosophical absurdity ” in 
the objection that since the less cannot produce the greater, and the 
universe produced itself, man, being the highest being which as far 
as we know it contains, must have been its maker. An argument, 
however, which Michelet felt so strongly that he demonstrated from 
it the eternity of the human race. What we ought to have realised 
is that science has again forced upon man a revelation of nature’s 
unfathomable magnitude, and “has laid bare to his astonished eye- 
balls endless profundities of time and space ” which have dwarfed to 
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nothing his own importance. Now since the truly “scientific” 
man gazes on actual infinities in every particle of water, we do not 
see why his eyeballs are astonished by any further disclosure of the 
same attribute. Why in reality, according to the old philosophy, 
the idea of a creator and the importance of man are absolutely 
unaffected by endless profundities of time and space, can only be 
explained by stating what we mean by time and eternity. We 
must, we fear, be somewhat metaphysical, but the importance of the 
subject requires it. 

Time, then, has reference to movement or change, still it is not 
movement, for movement is only in the object moved or the place where 
it is moved, while time is everywhere and in all things. Time again is 
long or short, movement quick or slow. Further, movement is quick, 
because it occupies a shorter time, slow in proportion to the increased 
length of time it requires to reach its term. We know time only 
so far as we are conscious of movement or change. A man who has 
slept soundly, whether in a railway carriage or bed, asks first what 
is the time—he has not slept a moment, Hence time announces 
itself only when the present becomes the past, and the future the 
present. But nothing can come or pass save by movement or 
change. What then is the relation of time to movement? We 
find it in the parts of movement, which are not extended like the 
squares of a chessboard outside each other, but which pass and come 
in continuous succession, so that one begins when the other ends, 
like the links of a buried chain, and thus time is the sum or number 
of these parts of movement in their unbroken sequence. Not that 
these parts are to be found really in movement, but that the intellect 
by abstraction may consider them as succeeding in uninterrupted 
continuity. A line in space is not the result of successive points, 
but of asimple point prolonged ; so time does not consist of successive 
parts, but is the perpetual flow of the indivisible “nunc.” This 
“‘nune”’ is indivisible, for exactly as one part of motion ends, the 
next begins. But if time is the measure of motion, whence is its 
uniformity. An electric current and an acorn in growth move at 
a different pace. Where do we find a movement sv regular, con- 
tinuous, and evident as to serve as the measure of all movement? It 
has been found in the movement of the heavenly bodies. Their 
cycles and seasons, their days and years determine both the duration 
of the movement of their successive parts and the duration of every 
other movement by one common and immutable measure. Before, 
then, the heavens moved, whatever changes occurred, human time 
was not. Now what things are in time, or what do we mean by 
temporal? Time being the measure of motion, or number of its 
successive parts, whatever that number contains, is alone properly in 
time. A thing then may co-exist with time, without being measured 
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thereby. For those things only are in time which suffer succession 
and change, or are born, grow, and die, and the duration of their 
change marks their age in time. Thus the idea of time implies the 
duration of an existence which is in continual motion. But what is 
in continual motion is continually being made. Only that which 
has reached its term is complete and at rest, and thus continuous 
motion implies a continuous mover or maker of the continuous 
movements or parts. Now, since a thing cannot move itself, there 
being no trace of self-caused movement anywhere in the universe, 
and the idea being inconceivable," that that which is at rest can 
give itself motion, which by the hypothesis it has not, therefore 
endless motion implies an endless mover, who is himself unmoved. 
But the endlessness or infinity in these two, the moved and mover, 
is essentially different. In the object moved the infinity is that of 
successive parts and continued change; in the mover the infinity is 
that of one indivisible, permanent being who is essentially incapable of 
movement or change, whose eternity is in every instant and whose 
every instant is eternal. Hence, even granted that the idea of an 
unbeginning universe is not inconceivable, such a universe would 
not be eternal, because being moved it would still be in time, while 
that alone which is unmoved is eternal. And thus eternity and 
infinity in their true sense can be predicated only of Him who is the 
one personal self-existent cause of all. 

With regard to the importance of man, the new wonders of the 
universe have an exactly contrary effect to what Mr. Mallock de- 
scribes. Two truths are simultaneously begotten in the reasoning 
mind by the works of nature—its own insignificance and the Cre- 
ator’s power. ‘“ What is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that Thou art mindful of him ?” says the Psalmist. Yet 
he finds himself, though weaker than many of the lower creatures, 
the lord of all, because of his intellect, “The glory and honour ” 
with which he is crowned. Mr. Mallock himself is always con- 
fessing, though involuntarily, this truth. Though the ages may be 
endless, he adds others thereto ; the boundless space he increases 
realm by realm. Whence has he this power? Only because of his 
mind, which is, in a sense, illimitable. The infinity which staggers 
him is his, not theirs; but because by a fallacy he has transferred it 
to them, he is appalled at the sight. But to sober reason, this very 
supremacy of thought points to its divine origin, and speaks of God. 
The primary ideas of being, existence, order, law, relation, presup- 
posed in Mr. Mallock’s arguments, whence are they? They are 
fixed, immutable, universal, necessary. They are not then in this 
material universe, which is in constant flux. They do not exist in 
the air, nor dwell in infinite space. Thought implies a thinking 
mind. These thoughts were before we began; they will be after 
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we have passed away. Therefore their habitat can only be in the 
mind of the Eternal, the supreme intelligence of the one personal 
God. This argument is not touched upon; perhaps it is “one of 
those metaphysical subtleties” which may or may not be true ; but 
till it be disproved it stands. 

The idea of design is, also, we learn, obliterated by science. Yet 
Mr. Huxley tells us that “the teleological and mechanical views of 
nature are not necessarily mutually exclusive. On the contrary, the 
more purely a mechanist the speculator is, the more firmly does he 
assume a primordial molecular arrangement, of which all the pheno- 
mena of the universe are the consequence.’ Is a patent then lost to 
the inventor, or does it cease to be his design, because of the marvellous 
foresight, ingenuity, and completeness it displays? Mr. Wallace 
assures us as the result of his evolutionist theory that “the whole 
purpose, the only raison d’étre of the world, with all its complexities 
of physical structure, with its grand geological progress, the slow 
evolution of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and the ultimate 
appearance of man, was the development of the human spirit in 
association with the human body.”? But further, the “scientifically” 
preposterous idea of the permission of evil for a greater good is 
formulated in terms by Moleschott as the explanation of the 
mystery of life. ‘In this sublime creation which we daily witness 
nothing is suffered to decay or to perish ; everywhere air and plants, 
men and beasts, unite to purify, develop, renovate, and ennoble one 
another ; so that the individual is sacrificed to the species, and death 
is only the condition of immortality for the whole circle of life.”’* If, 
then, death as a sacrifice to the All be a sublime idea, the notion 
that we die to live each for eternity is not necessarily repugnant. 
And be it noted, this eternal life is for all. What atheists are 
found, few though they be, as testify Waitz and Tylor,‘ there is not 
one amongst them but could have known and loved his God. Just 
as a juvenile thief is not held irresponsible because his parents stole 
before him, so neither can atheism, according to theology, be 
acquired as an heirloom. When man is so degraded as to be men- 
tally and morally unsound, he is held responsible neither by divine 
nor human law. Such poor creatures whose ignorance is invincible 
are incapable of sin, and they pass from life to beatitude, natural 
or supernatural, as they may have lived in the order of nature or of 
grace. Neither Mr. Mallock’s supposed facts nor arguments weaken, 
we think, the theologian’s ground for the certainty of natural reli- 
gion. On the contrary, the very contradiction which the negation 
of them entails, furnishes to our mind an indirect, but most confirm- 
atory proof of their strength. 

Lastly, his own emotional plea for faith is, to our mind, radically 


(1) Natural Religion, p.93. (2) P.276. (3) P.114. — (4) Pp. 73, 75. 
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unsound, We can act only from one of two motives—reason or feeling. 
If reason be disbarred in religion, as Mr. Mallock says, then we are 
driven to act from feeling, and the motive of faith is merely the 
(sentimental) abhorrence of our nature to unbelief. This religion 
of feeling has been taught both by Calvin and General Booth. 
Now every reasonable man knows that to act with safety he must 
be guided by principle and conscience, and not by feelings. For 
feeling, by itself, is absolutely untrustworthy, and depends much 
on the digestion and the pocket. The worst criminal, while in 
prosperity and health, may have most contented feelings, for his con- 
science has long lost its sting. Reason, then, and not feeling, must 
find our grounds for faith, and if in reason the idea of a good God 
is a monstrous impossibility, but faith is expedient because of our 
unreasoning fear, then the foundation for belief is not, as Mr. Mallock 
says, an assumption, but simply a direct lie. There can be but one 
motive for faith—the truth of the speaker. This alone can deter- 
mine our assent to aught presented to us on authority, and not on 
evidence. Thus the child believes in the motion of the earth, the 
Christian in the articles of his creed. And this leads us to remark 
that the “credo quia impossibile” is an ancient error of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s.. In his Js Life Worth Living? he calls it ‘‘ the most renowned 
philosophic motto of theology.” Were this so, were theology based 
on a paradox, it would have long since perished. The words of 
Tertullian, taken with their context, fully explain themselves. They 
occur in his De Carne Christi, c. v.—a treatise written, indeed, after 
he was a heretic, but he had not for that forgotten the true motive 
for faith. He had long since defined that motive—the truth of 
God’s speaking, manifested externally through the only credible 
witness, the one Catholic Apostolic Church. He was now writing, 
not on the motives of faith, but to show the reality of Christ’s Body, 
then by Marcion and the gnostics denied. Marcion admitted that 
Christ’s life, death, and resurrection had really occurred, for these 
facts were too recent and well-attested to be denied; but he con- 
tended, according to the “science” of the day, that Christ’s Body 
was apparent, not real, because it was impossible that a God should 
so humble himself. Tertullian replies: God can do what is im- 
possible to man. He has chosen what seems to us folly to confound 
our pride ; his whole life shows this. ‘ Reject not, then, the igno- 
miny of faith. . . . The Son of God was crucified. It shames not 
because it shocks. The Son of God died, it is credible because it is 
foolish, Buried, He arose again, it.iscertain because it is impossible.” 
Impossible, that is, to man, but most possible for a God. A mystery 
can never be credible because it is, to us, impossible ; but neither 
| is it incredible because incomprehensible. Matter and life are alike 
incomprehensible; but their existence is none the less credible. 
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The motive for believing in any mystery can only be the evidence or 
authority attesting the fact of its existence, and none knew this 
better than the writer whose words have been so often misquoted. 
One word in conclusion, and not of controversy. In his Enchanted 
Island, Mr. Mallock has told us how, wearied with the din of demo- 
cratic clamour and in hopes of finding a quarry of “ verd antique,” 
he visited Cyprus. He was disappointed in both his aims: the quarry 
was undiscoverable, and unregenerate man in Cyprus proved much 
like. man at home—false, mean, treacherous, discontented, hypo- 
critical, and corrupt. Yet he will, we trust, forgive us if we wish 
he had dwelt more on one minor incident of his Cyprus stay. In 
the little twilight sanctuary of the church at Famagusta, he found a 
thin quarto volume bound in velvet and silver; the page he opened 
might have told him all. Musing, he might have dwelt on the old 
tradition of its first composition by the banished seer at the desire of 
his brethren who were in perplexity and doubt, and how, after three 
days’ fast, his soul, illumined from above, broke out into the glorious 
preface: “In the beginning was the Word.” There may be seen 
how the revelation of nature is confirmed by the dispensation of grace, 
and how ali mysteries, whether of grace or nature, are manifested 
in that “ Word made flesh.”’ Our traveller, too, might have thought 
of how these words have lived on, of their enduring vitality in spite 
of persecution, calumny, and insult, and how in every age they have 
secured the assent of a sufficient number of the greatest minds, to 
show that they can satisfy every intellectual demand. Further, he 
might have contrasted the two systems, the sceptic’s and that of 
faith—the one presenting nothing but maddening infinities without, 
chaos and contradiction within; the other, which views all things 
as issuing from One and to that One returning, finds everywhere 
unity, order, purpose, because all things are, in their degree, images 
of Him who is at once their Exemplar, Cause, and End. Imbued with 
these reflections our pilgrim, as we have now made him, might, on 
his homeward journey, have paused awhile at Ravenna and visited 
the poet’s tomb ; where, moved by reason, not by feeling, “‘co-operante 
Spiritu Sancto,” he might with full conviction have repeated those 
words which are at once the conclusion of true philosophy, the 
Christian’s credo, and the bard’s divinest hymn. 
** Credo in uno Iddio 
Solo ed eterno che tutto ’] ciel move, 
Non moto, con amore e con disio: 
Ed a tal creder non ho io pur prove 
Fisice e metafisice; ma dalmi 
Anche la verita che quinci piove 
Per Moisé, per profeti e per salmi, 
Per |’ evangelio e per voi che scriveste 
Poiché l’ardente Spirto vi fece almi.” 
Par. xxiv. 130. 


H. 8. Bowpex. 
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In view of the International Exhibition to be held in Paris in the 
following year, the members of the French Medical Congress of 1866 
resolved to invite the presence of foreign visitors at their next 
annual meeting, and thus the first International Medical Congress 
was inaugurated in Paris in 1867, when over five hundred medical 
men of various nationalities responded to the invitation of their 
French colleagues. The initial success of the Paris Congress led to 
the establishment of triennial international meetings of medical 
practitioners, which have steadily progressed in importance both in 
the character of their transactions and in the numbers of men who, 
to quote from the opening address of Professor Virchow, “ were 
gathered together from the whole world, to improve in knowledge, 
to make themeelves stronger in the power to cure, to render still 
greater services to their fellow-creatures than before.” 

The veteran presiding over the tenth International Medical Con- 
gress in Berlin, who was one of the representative scientists elected to 
the vice-presidency of the first Congress of 1867, referred in some- 
what triumphant strains to the victories gained by the forces 
marshalled under the banner of medical science in the war against 
death and disease, alluding to such congresses as that over which he 
presided as not the least among the factors contributing to render 
more intelligible to the world at large the problems which medical 
science is ever striving to solve. And doubtless this function is one 
of the most valuable which can be fulfilled by these triennial 
reviews of the world’s medical forces, under the generalship of such 
heroes of science as Virchow and the brilliant staff of eminent vice- 
presidents who were gathered around him in the Circus Renz. 

The question then arises, not only in the minds of the rank and 
file of medicine, of whom six thousand signed the roll-call in Berlin 
last August, but surely also in all thoughtful minds throughout the 
world eagerly watching the progress of the fight—Has the Berlin 
Congress been a disappointment ? 

Can we congratulate ourselves on the success of some novel form 
of attack on disease, or on the development of greater strategy in 
defence against death ? 

Perhaps in these respects the record of the Berlin Congress cannot 
be regarded as encouraging by those who do not clearly recognise the 
character of the campaign in which the soldiers of medical science 
are engaged. But if it be remembered that, as in all such chronic 
conflicts wherein human ingenuity strives to turn the swords of 
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nature into the ploughshares of mankind, so, in this great struggle 
between art and science on the one hand and death and decay on the 
other, there are two great stages which deal with practical results, 
viz.: the birth of great ideas, and the development of these into 
practical weapons; then it must be conceded that, while former 
Congresses may have marked epochs in the birth and growth of far- 
reaching and “path-opening” investigations, the Congress of 1890 
equally marks the development of these brilliant achievements on the 
part of scientific pioneers into most powerful weapons fitted for the 
equipment of all efficient practitioners. While we hail with applause 
the dash of the advance guard of scientific specialists, or regard with 
awe the potentiality of new therapeutic weapons when wielded by 
renowned pharmacologists, it must not be forgotten that before the 
citizens of the world, beleaguered by disease, can be saved from the 
peril of death, the sorties of scientific specialism must be supported by 
the main body of medical practitioners, whose equipment must consist 
of weapons which should be reliable in the hands of the many as well 
as effective in the grasp of the few. 

It is not difficult for the ordinary observer to mistake the 


promulgation of a brilliant idea for the practical development of 


a useful weapon. 


This error, indeed, has been terribly emphasised in the history of 


warfare; perhaps in no instance with more disastrous consequences to 
those who fondly believed in its efficiency than in the case of the 
mitrailleuse, which, as the idea of a creative genius, was magnificent ; 
but, as it proved in actual practice, was more deadly in its delusive 
promise of victory to those who relied on its efficacy than in the 
havoc it was intended to work among those against whom it was 
levelled. Years of patient investigation and laborious experiment 
were needed before the idea of the mitrail/euse was developed into the 
Nordenfeldt-Maxim of to-day. So it is with medical practice. 
Those who are not individually engaged in the prosecution of the 
conflict with disease, though they may be more immediately concerned 
in its issues as victims of one or other of the many constitutional 
maladies which prey on suffering humanity, are very apt, in their 
desire to obtain relief from pain or immunity from peril, to mistake 
the novel ideas of yesterday for the efficient practices of the morrow ; 
but there is oftentimes less resemblance between the initial suggestion 
and its practical development into a useful means of treatment suitable 
to the requirements of the general practitioner of medicine than is 
to be recognised between the breechloader of Cromwell’s time and 
the Martini-Henry or Lebel rifle of to-day. The Berlin Medical 
Congress stands pre-eminently as the one which marks the reduction 
to general practicability of the successful speculations and investiga- 
tions of previous years. It has, as it were, set the seal of approbation 
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on the most truthful and painstaking researches which have stood 
the test of frequent revision, and have been confirmed by the 
original or equally competent observers. Men who in the Congress 
of twenty odd years ago were regarded by its members as speculators 
in the mines of experimental science, were hailed in Berlin this 
year with long-continued acclamation as the capitalists in the funds 
of practical surgery and medicine ; for the last twenty years has been 
epoch-making in surgical practice and medical science. Among the 
great soldiers of science who have led the medical forces to victory 
by new routes through the enemy’s country, or who have furnished 
weapons of precision with which to detect or attack the foe, are 
Lister, whose introduction of antiseptic practices into the everyday 
routine of all conscientious surgeons (whether they adopted his par- 
ticular methods, since modified and simplified by their author, or 
not) has revolutionised operative surgery, minimised mortality 
after capital operations, and brought within the scope of curative 
measures organs and diseases which, by reason of the dangers 
from purulent infection or septic poison, had previously been re- 
garded as hopelessly beyond the reach of operative interference ; 
Paget and Virchow, renowned for researches into the clinical 
features and morbid anatomy of simple and malignant growths 
besides the establishment of so many truths which the practitioner 
of to-day regards as so self-evident that he is probably unmind- 
ful of the great investigators who first learned and taught them; 
Hitzig, Ferrier, and Horsley, whose localisation of cerebral 
functions has carried by assault a position heretofore regarded as an 
impregnabie stronghold of inexorable and certain death. Those 
who have seen the futility of older methods of practice, even as 
mere palliatives, cannot fail to appreciate the inestimable value of 
investigations which have brought within the range of curative 
surgery the diseases of the brain whose very seat remained unknown 
until death had claimed its victim. Hideous convulsions, followed 
by intellectual death fast lapsing into coma, with threatened paralysis 
of the great centres on which animal life depends, have till within 
recent years banished all hope from the hearts of the watchers at the 
bedside of those so afflicted; but now—alas! as yet too seldom !— 
the master of cerebral topography may indicate with unerring 
exactness the site of the morbid condition, and under the skilful 
auspices of modern brain surgery the patient, as he recovers from 
the effects of the anesthetic under whose influence a painless and 
successful operation has been performed, will converse in cheerful 
tones with those around his couch. Surely the world should delighé 
to honour those who are justly described in the presidential address 
as “the originators of almost all the path-opening discoveries which 
have transmuted the outer form and the inner nature of medica 
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science from top to bottom, the greatest investigators and the first 
practitioners”; Liebrich, Brunton, and other pharmacologists whose 
lives have been devoted to the great aim of placing in the hands of 
their colleagues weapons of therapeutic precision which shall prove 
certain in their curative action. How shall their fellow-men measure 
the debt of gratitude due to these, who, blending investigation with 
practice, exhibit “the highest ideals of effort combined with self- 
sacrificing care for the public good, and for the good of individuals, 
even of the least and poorest.” 

Then again the bacteriologists, with Pasteur at their head, who was 
none the less the founder of the school so nicknamed, because his 
labours were indifferently bestowed on investigations into the forms 
and life history of bacteria and other specific living organisms. 

Bacteriology, indeed, appears to be a limitation in nomenclature 
infinitely too narrow for a science treating of all the low foreign 
organisms which, being endowed with independent specific life, war 
on us and the higher animals. 

It is another example of the poverty of the human faculty of 
speech which is unable to keep pace with the progress of human 
thought and invention, and perhaps in no field of enterprise does 
this poverty and inadequacy of expression reveal itself so markedly 
as in that of scientific nomenclature, in which the term vaccination is 
applied to many other inoculations than that of cow-pox. 

But in this matter of scientific nomenclature, which assumes greater 
importance with the ever-increasing progress of scientific thought, 
international unanimity of expression becomes more and more 
desirable, and herein the Berlin Congress of 1890 has initiated 
concerted action between the members of one section, at any rate, 
who met to consider the revision and improvement of anatomical 
nomenclature. Those who had the good fortune to meet the 
members of the Anatomical Section, numbering among them men 
whose names are universally familiar wherever anatomical studies 
are practised, must be sanguine as to the results of the deliberations 
on this score, which culminated in the able and characteristic speech 
of Sir William Turner. At first sight the value of what may be 
termed scientific ro/apuk appears trivial in comparison with the greater 
tasks to which the various sections of the International Medical 
Congress of 1890 and former years have applied themselves; but 
the student of international scientific literature will owe a debt of 
grafitude to the members of the “ Anatomische Gesellschaft,” who 
met this year in Berlin, if the future labours of the committee result 
in driving home the thin end of the wedge which shall split the 
difference of expression so frequently a source of confusion in the 
present day. 

From the point of view of new discoveries or brilliant achievements 
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such as have characterised the reports of some previous Congresses, 
the record of the tenth and greatest international gathering of 
medical practitioners affords comparatively meagre and unexciting 
materials. 

The veterans of the past were there with the pioneers of the 
present ; but the contributions they offered to the scientific wealth 
of the Congress were rather the perfected and assured utterances 
resulting from continued work on familiar lines than examples of 
new ground taken up. 

Perhaps the newest and most important communications made to 
the members of the 1890 Congress were those of Brunton on 
“ Chloroform Narcosis,”’ and Koch on the progress of bacteriological 
research. 

The question as to what constitutes the danger to life during the 
administration of chloroform, whether such danger arises from the 
effect of the drug directly on the heart’s action or in producing 
failure of the respiration, and how such danger is to be averted, was 
authoritatively and finally determined by the experiments of the 
Hyderabad Chloroform Commission, the result of whose labours 
Dr. Lauder Brunton (one of its members) proffered to his great 
audience in Berlin. He adduced proofs that when chloroform is 
inhaled in the usual way by the inspiratory efforts of the patient 
himself, it does not stop the heart, but acts first on the respiratory 
centre, and by stopping the breathing prevents a quantity of chloro- 
form sufficient to stop the heart from reaching that organ. The time 
of grace was only half a minute, and if the administrator’s attention 
should be so distracted as to permit the lapse of this half minute 
after breathing ceased, the patient would probably die. 

The great lesson taught by Dr. Brunton’s address was the 
necessity for constant attention to the respiration by the adminis- 
trator of an anesthetic, and herein his paper was a brilliant example 
of the co-operation of investigation and practice, with “ the highest 
ideal of effort and self-sacrificing care for the public good,” to which 
Professor Virchow referred in his opening address. 

The lucid and vigorous story of bacteriological research furnished 
to the Congress by Dr. Robert Koch afforded abundant proof of the 
development into practical utility of the great ideas and special 
exploits with which his name is so intimately associated. 

Only fifteen years ago, the micro-organisms observed in the bodies 
of diseased individuals were regarded as curiosities, of accidental 
occurrence, and without any influence on the malady infecting their 
hosts. Some investigators even declined to regard bacteria as living 
organisms; but, with more careful research and improved methods 
of investigation, these little bodies have been shown to possess inde- 
pendent specific life, their forms and habits have been differentiated, 
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and, more than this, in the case of certain diseases, they have been 
proved to be the exciting causes. This has been the great advance 
made in the study of disease by Pasteur, Koch, and their followers in 
bacteriology, for the practical outcome of their labours are before our 
eyes on every side in the present methods of disinfection to which 
they have led. The determination of the fitness for sewage purposes 
of the great sandy plain forming the irrigation estate of the Berlin 
sanitary system, to which Virchow with just pride alluded in his 
address, could not have been made without the knowledge which 
bacteriologists have gained by patient and laborious experimental 
research. Much indeed remains to be achieved before other victories 
can be added to those obtained by Pasteur over hydrophobia, wool- 
sorter’s disease, and erysipelas ; but Professor Koch raised the enthu- 
siastic hopes of his hearers to some purpose when he announced in an 
almost prophetic strain the result of his new experiments in reference 
to a remedy for consumption, which he declined to name till, in what 
promised to be the near future, his experiments were completed. 

It seems difficult to prove the Congress a success from the stand- 
point of the public, which looks to its medical corps to defend it from 
the dangers of disease and the peril of death, to show that this 
Congress indicates desirable progress, when the papers of Brunton 
and Koch have been cited as its greatest novelties; but the striking 
characteristic of the Berlin Medical Congress was the clear evidence 
given of the great advance inthe absorption into everyday general 
curative practice of the special exploits of years past. 

The discussions in almost every section afforded examples of the 
universal acceptance of great principles, the outcome of special 
research in years gone by, the champions of which were formerly 
regarded as chimerical idealists, but were received in Berlin last 
August with tumultuous applause whenever they rose to address the 
meetings. As Sir Joseph Lister appeared in the tribune of the Circus 
Renz amid prolonged thunders of applause from over five thousand 
practitioners of medicine and surgery, gathered from every part of 
the habitable world, it was almost impossible to believe that only 
twenty-three years ago, in the discussion at the Paris Congress on 
the means to be adopted to reduce mortality after operation,’ the use 
of caustics instead of or after the knife was advocated to reduce the 
enormous mortality due to septic influences after operation. Dr. 
Bourgade, one of the surgeons of the Hotel-Dieu, declared that some 
operators regretted that red-hot knives had fallen into desuetude ; it 
was alleged that, given the aggregation of large numbers of patients 
with wounds, there assuredly purulent infection leading to certain 


(1) ‘‘ Prophylaxie des Accidents Consécutifs aux Opérations,’’ Transactions of Paris 
International Medical Congress, 1867. 
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death was rampant. The statistics of deaths after operations were 
appalling. 

Fifty per cent. of patients operated on for strangulated rupture {a 
condition, which, if unrelieved, means death in a few hours) died from 
the effects of blood-poisoning, thirty-five per cent. from the same 
cause after amputation of a limb. 

Compare these conditions with the last published record of one of 
our largest London hospitals,’ and it is found that the number of cases 
of blood-poisoning occurring after operation in one year was only 
fifteen, of whom five died, and these, be it observed, are the statistics 
of a hospital in which the amputations alone during the same year 
numbered one hundred and twenty-five. 

In 1875, the reporter to the Surgical Section of the Congress held 
in Brussels, Dr. Debaisieux, in his address on the various methods 
of dressing wounds, detailed the old modes still remaining 
in force, but then pronounced the antiseptic treatment of Lister the 
best. Yet many years elapsed before antiseptic precautions, coupled 
with increasing attention to hygienic surroundings, produced such a 
revolution in the well-being of patients whose state of health 
rendered them peculiarly liable to septic poisoning that, whereas not 
a great many years ago a distinguished Russian practitioner 
advocated the abolition of maternity hospitals on account of the 
terrible mortality resulting from the aggregation of lying-in women, 
to-day we find Dr. Slaviansky bringing forward statistics of over 
seventy-six thousand cases from maternity institutions in Russia, in 
all of which antiseptics had been employed, with the result that the 
percentage of deaths varied from 0°48 in 1886, to 0:28 in 1889. 

No better instances of the diffusion of great scientific principles 
through the great body of medical practitioners, and from them to 
the world at large, could be afforded than the scene presented at the 
surgical clinic of Professor von Bergmann, when in a crowded 
theatre he demonstrated his aseptic method,in which the precautions 
against septic infection appeared to out-Lister Lister himself, and 
again two days after, when the members of the Hygienic Section were 
escorted over the Berlin Sewage Farms at Osdorf, extending over 
nearly thirty square miles of a sandy plain, whose soil is such an 
efficient filter that after the sewage of the city has been pumped to 
the highest ground, and thence passed through open channels in every 
direction over the farms, the effluent becomes a bright, clear stream 
of potable water. 

Thus indeed practical evidence was afforded of the desire on the 
part of the medical profession to prevent disease rather than to cure 
it, as shown by the laborious conditions under which operative 
surgery was performed at the Royal Hospital in the Ziegel Strasse, 


(1) St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Report, 1889. 
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while the expenditure by the municipality of Berlin of £6,900,000 
on sanitary work of the first magnitude and excellence, proves that 
the hygienic doctrines and practices which first flourished in this 
country are spreading with rapidity through other communities ; 
and who shall say that the frequent interchange of thought and 
experience which international meetings, such as the Medical 
Congresses of 1890 and previous years, permit has not influenced for 
good the practices and lives, not only of the medical section of the 
community, but through them of the citizens of the world. 

No better conditions can be secured in view of the reduction into 
general practice of scientific exploits than those under which the 
medical profession of the world meet in a general Congress, whose 
salient feature of especial promise for the future of mankind is the 
cordiality and good-fellowship of its members. 

The medical profession as a whole has long lost personal jealousy ; 
there are too many branches on the tree of medical science to permit 
even the first-rate men to rest on their own discoveries alone. But 
there were some grounds in former times to fear an accentuation of 
national jealousies. The tendency to support the prestige of one’s 
own national scientists, and at the same time to depreciate the 
labours of foreigners, was not wanting in the days when international 
meetings were almost unknown. Now, however, under the whole- 
some influence of personal intercourse such as is afforded by 
gatherings like this last great Congress in Berlin, these national 
jealousies are broken down, and a Bouchard, a Virchow, a 
Danielewski, or a Paget are hailed with equal cordiality by 
Germans, French, English, and Russians alike. 

The third article of the International Statutes declares that the 
purpose of the Congress was an exclusively scientific one, and 
certainly the meetings in Berlin fully bore out this high ideal ; 
but, none the less, the personal interchange of courtesies between six 
thousand strangers under the fostering influence of the lavish public 
and private hospitalities of Berlin and its medical citizens served to 
promote the full understanding and true fellowship for which 
Virchow’s opening welcome augured well. With the practical 
wisdom of the profession dominant throughout its proceedings, it 
will be acknowledged when the transactions are offered to the public 
that the Congress which was greatest, in point of numerical magni- 
tude, was not the least in the scientific worth of its communications 
and the practical value of its deliberations. 

A. Symons Eccwes, 
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We are proud of our National Gallery. We know that it would be 
hard to name another so uniformly instructive and so pleasant to walk 
through. In the National Gallery bad pictures are surprisingly scarce, 
and good ones are visible almost everywhere. All the schools are well 
represented, and before we enter on the many wonders of our own 
adorable eighteenth century we are greeted by one of the most beau- 
tiful pictures ever painted—a picture that is a unique delight of 
imaginative design and colour—a picture as truly exquisite as any in 
the world. I mean the family group by Gainsborough which stands 
on the staircase. But though a magnificent prefatory page, there 
are many pages within the swing-doors that its beauty cannot dis- 
count—the Turners, the Constables, and the Cromes. 

From the first days almost to the present hour the finest judgment 
has been almost always exercised by those whowere and who are respon- 
sible for the collection in Trafalgar Square. So heavy is our debt of 
gratitude, not only to those who have gone, but likewise to him who 
now guides and induces the decisions of the trustees, that it is with 
much reluctance and much diffidence that I take on myself the task of 
questioning the wisdom of many late purchases and the acceptation 
of many modern works as worthy of place in our National Gallery. 
And if I undertake the task of criticism, it is because inevitably there 
springs out of my admiration of what has been done to improve and 
perfect the collection a deep and sincere regret for the several grave 
errors which, in my opinion, have disfigured these last few years of 
management. Had only one error, or even two, been perpetrated, 
I should not have spoken, but error begets error, and the list of 
mistakes now threatens to become a long one. 

The mistakes which I am about to criticise in detail began with the 
purchase of the Raphael for £70,000. The mistake was a popular one, 
and this is of itself a sufficiently grave impeachment, for it were surely 
a monstrous thing that the taste of the general public should be 
allowed to find expression in the National Gallery; and that is pre- 
cisely what is happening, and flagrantly, as we shall see. The truth 
about Raphael is that he is far more popular with the general public 
than with artists. Art reached its height with Michel Angelo, and 
began to slip into decadence with Raphael—a great artist, no doubt, 
but so far as his genius is represented in England and France, he is 
nowhere sublime except in the Cartoons; there the beauty of his 
| genius may tempt us into the folly of thinking him worthy of 
comparison even with Angelo. No doubt there are among his too 
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numerous Madonnas some passages of exquisite colour and drawing ; 
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if it were not so, Raphael could not continue to hold the high place 
to which popular admiration has exalted him. Even in his most 
commonplace Madonnas there is always a distinction of line that com- 
mands the admiration of artists. But in this £70,000 picture the 
artist seeks in vain for some justification of the money and the 
applause that have been lavished upon it. Indifferent in design, 
indifferent in colour, indifferent in drawing, it bears, in truth, the 
same relation to the Cartoons as Tennyson’s prize poem does to Th 
Lotos-Eaters. It is not possible to point to a distinctive passage in it, 
or, indeed, to any passage that foreshadows, however dimly, the genius 
to which he attained so soon afterwards. Whether it was painted before 
or after ‘The Marriage of the Virgin,” it is certainly in every way 
inferior to this picture. ‘The Marriage of the Virgin,” though 
feeble compared with some of the Madonnas, and puerile compared 
with the “‘ Parnassus,” is, nevertheless, exquisitely original in design, 
and exquisitely graceful in treatment; but in this £70,000 picture 
I fail, and I have examined it again and again and with the greatest 
care, to discover anything but an antiquarian interest; it is a docu- 
ment showing how Raphael painted at a certain period of his life, 
and no more. The student will not learn from it a single technical 
secret of his trade: any one of Raphael’s drawings would prove 
infinitely more inspiring. Think of those drawings, so exquisite in 
their spontaneous grace—those that render the ascent of the stair- 
cases of South Kensington a matter of such long time. Ask any 
artist which has stirred him the most deeply, those drawings or 
that picture. And if a picture is not instructive and not a thing of 
beauty, its interest, if any, must. be antiquarian. It will be said: 
admitted that it is not a good picture, calculated neither to inspire 
the student nor to delight the amateur, still it was necessary to 
possess a picture painted in Raphael’s first manner. Frankly, I 
cannot admit the necessity. I repeat that the National Gallery is 
only in a very limited sense a museum, and if a picture is not a good 
one it should find no prominent place there. Above all, nothing but 
artistic work of the first class should be paid such sums for. £70,000 !! 
What a sum, and when we think what we might have had for a half, 
a quarter, a seventh part of it. In the beginning of this year 
possibly the finest cattle piece in the world was offered to the 
National Gallery for £10,000. I mean ‘La Vallée de la Tonques,” by 
Troyon. The acquisition of this picture would have been a brilliant 
page in a chapter wholly missing in our collection—that phase of 
modern French art which is the direct result of the English 
influence which agitated France in the beginning of this century— 
namely, /e plein air. 

What is known as plein air was invented by the Dutchmen about 1630, 
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notably by Paul Potter, who was the first to attempt to paint cattle as 
part of the landscape, quite a different thing from the method practised 
till then, which consisted in introducing cattle into alandscape. The 
moment it was perceived that animal life was but a part of nature, 
and not a centre round which nature revolves, a decisive and memor- 
able step had been taken. If we look back, we find that he who 
gave the East its philosophy, enounced the truth two thousand five 
hundred years ago. Paul Potter was, however, the first to intro- 
duce it into painting. But with Paul Potter and the Dutch school, 
the secret of atmospheric effect died, and it was allowed to slumber 
until Constable revived it. A great number of Constables went to 
France, there being but little sale for them in England, and they 
instantly inspired Troyon, who either consciously or unconsciously 
took up the art of Paul Potter exactly at the place where he had left 
off. For it must not be forgotten that Potter was only three and 
twenty when he painted his bull, and that he died four years after- 
wards in the midst of his glory, but before he had acquired his trade. 
And this is the only cattle piece of great size that could for one 
moment be compared with the superb “ Vallée de la Tonques.” 

The prodigious Dutchman was entirely self-educated, and was 
educating himself when he died; and it was only in his very last 
works that we lose sight of the engraver. In all that preceded the 
last few pictures the steel point is felt, even where the paint is 
thickest. Nor will it be denied that the composition of the picture 
of the bull is of the poorest kind. The picture has neither beginning 
nor end; the sheep are lumps of plaster ; and as for the shepherd— 
no one attempts to defend him. Only two parts of the picture hold 
together—the immense sky and the bull. The “ Vallée de la Tonques ” 
is, on the contrary, one of the most perfect and the most complete works 
it is possible to imagine. How the sensation of the thunder-storm 
is represented in the unquict grouping of the cattle round the brook 
that flows down the middle of the picture! In the foreground two 
cows descend into the brook ; from the left the great bull advances 
bellowing ; in the middle of the picture a black cow stands looking 
at the thunder-cloud that hangs in the silvery sky; further away, 
horses gallop to and fro in the lurid gleams that stream across the 
landscape. It is hard to say which is the finer—the landscape or 
the cattle. They are, in truth, not several, but the same thing. The 
lowing cattle, the neighing horses, the growing grass, and the flowing 
brook all show forth the reality which manifests itself in nature 
asin life. And yet this admirable picture was passed over—a picture 
of such historical importance in the history of English art, of such 
intense artistic beauty and so full of instruction for those who are 
still seeking for some way out of that mystery of mysteries—/e 
plein air. 
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To-day everything is painted out of doors. Teniers-like seenes— 
scenes that should be placed amid the darkness of kitchens—are now 
painted in clear tints. Artists have forgotten that, irrespective of /e 
plein air, there is such a thing as wn atmosphere de tableau, and that by 
suppressing all shadow they have suppressed all balance, all weight. 
Objects float through their pictures like feathers. But the great 
bull in the Troyon picture could push down a barn-door. He is a ton 
weight if he is an ounce. Troyon painted en plein air, but he was an 
artist great enough to see that in every picture there must be weight, 
and that is what no one sees to-day. But on this subject it would 
be easy to write a volume. I have said enough for the purpose, 
which is to show that it would have been better to have bought the 
“ Vallée de la Tonques ” for £10,000, than to have paid £70,000 for 
a Raphael, which teaches nothing and which does not call forth the 
faintest emotion in any one. 

We have now to consider the latest purchases, their artistic value, 
and the price paid for them. £55,000 have been paid for three 
pictures—a portrait of a man by Velasquez, a portrait by Moroni, 
and a portrait-group by Holbein. Was the director of the National 
Gallery well advised in asking the trustees to spend so much money 
on these pictures ? 

The portrait by Velasquez represents a man about forty years of 
age. He is dressed in black velvet knickerbockers, The sleeves of 
the doublet are in a soft white material slightly stuffed; over the 
shoulders falls the wide lace cellar, and a narrow white sash crosses 
from the collar to the sword-handle ; tied round his waist is a crimson 
sash ; in his left hand he holdsa broad-brimmed hat, in his right hand 
what looks like a large ruler in some pale-brown wood. The black hair 
hangs in thick, heavy masses about his neck, and has been lavishly 
painted with the brush full of paint; the background is pale-yel- 
low, fading sometimes to green, and the green tints have been swept 
into the black hair, and at the same time, just above the crown, the 
drawing of the hair is marked with the most direct and incisive strokes. 
The picture is extremely interesting as a revelation of Velasquez’ 
method of work. It is in perfect preservation, and I understand how 
it was done, just as if I had seen him paint it. A palette abundantly 
spread with a few colours—ivory-black, flake-white, light-red, 
vermilion, lake, yellow ochre, emerald-green ferre verte, raw umber, 
perhaps a little blue was used, but it happened to be on the palette ; 
it was not put there for the picture. I think that is all. The face 
was painted twice, or else it was painted over another picture ; but 
the greater part of the picture was painted au premier coup. I am only 
uncertain whether Indian red or light red was used in the painting of 
the face ; on the one hand, it seems impossible to obtain such richness 
with light red, and on the other it would be difficult to get such 
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softness with Indian red. On the whole, my opinion inclines towards 
Indian red. The small eyes, entirely overshadowed by heavy eye- 
brows, are masses of frowning shadow, painted entirely with raw 
umber. The moustache curls triumphantly ; the jaw-bone, chin, and 
quarter-side of the face appear, if you look into the picture, not to be too 
strongly drawn; but when you get to a proper distance, every line 
holds its place with an exactness that can only be described by the 
word defiant. The scheme of colour is perfectly well preserved 
throughout. The background is reflected in the hair, the fawn- 
coloured gloves repeat it, and the light-brown-coloured ruler remotely 
echoes it. Turning to another octave, we find that the face repeats the 
crimson of the sash. The great green hat is a single dominant chord, 
only faintly echoed through the background, in the hair, and the 
heavy shadow lying on the floor. 

But is the portrait equal to that of Philip [V.? Ithink not. It was 
not without intention that I said that I understood the picture as if I 
had seen it painted; for I desired, besides stating a fact which I 
believe to be true, to suggest that the picture is wanting in mystery ; 
charm it has, the charm that the wrestler exercises when he turns up 
his shirt and shows you his giant muscles, when he straddles his legs 
and asks you to step up on the palm of his hand. It would be 
impossible to say how the Philip was painted; I could not 
decompose that silvery enchantment and show you the palette. 
But in this new picture I can not only show you the palette but 
the exact frame of mind in which it was painted. Agreed that it 
was painted in one of Velazquez’ great pictorial moods, still I 
feel sure that the mood trended towards a coarseness that verged 
on insolence. Painting is the most indiscreet of all the arts; the 
ennui of painting, the pleasure of painting, the model that bores 
you, the model that inspires you—all these things are told on 
the canvas, and I read in this picture a desire to parade the power 
and knowledge that the painter then held within him. I find 
nowhere an inspiration transmitted directly from the model to the 
painter. As I understand the picture, the model merely stimulated 
a mood already existent in the painter, and, swelling with arrogance 
in the consciousness of his power, he went ahead, his hand 
reproducing his mental state with astonishing fidelity, and 
the result is a piece of pictorial rhetoric of the finest possible 
kind, but for all that no more than a piece of pictorial rhetoric. 
We do not look, it is true, to Velazquez for naiveté, for 
simplicity ; but in the presence of the king he lost himself in a 
dream of silver and aristocracy, and in this mood the hand forgot 
to display its strength so ostentatiously. I have only seen the new 
picture once, but I shall not like it better when I see it again, possibly 
less. Its beauty is apparent at first sight, too apparent, but the Philip 
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is looked on with an ever-deepening interest and an ever-increasing 
emotion. Asa work of art, the new portrait cannot compare with 
the Philip. It is nevertheless a pure chef d’euvre, and as it represents 
Velasquez in an aspect different from any in our possession, it was of 
high importance that the picture should be bought for the National 
Gallery. 

By the side of the Velasquez hangs the portrait by Moroni, 
and there is very little to be said about it. It represents a 
gentleman in black hose, only not nearly so well painted as the 
other gentleman by him, also in black hose, that hangs in the next 
room. In the new picture, the gentleman is entirely in black, without 
those delightful white notes which delight us in the other portrait. This 
time the Italian gentleman stands againsta marble wall, rising above his 
head, but relieved on the left by a small space of sky. On a broken 
column he has laid his helmet, and on it rests his left hand. The head 
is very small, and the cheeks and chin are covered with a red beard. 
The drawing is generally indolent, the painting is woolly, and the 
work betrays the indifference of the painter. Only in the expressive 
look in the dreamy eyes and in the drawing and painting of the 
left arm, which is clothed in chain-armour, do we find interest. 
We have seen it all before ; no new thing has been said; and even 
if we look through certain repaintings, it is impossible to think that 
it was even in its best days anything but an inferior work. None will 
pretend that it can for a moment be compared with the three other 
pictures by Moroni which hang within a few yards of it. Then why 
was it purchased ? Because it could be had cheaply? There could 
be no other reason for buying it, and that reason is no reason. 

We have now arrived at the most important question—the vast 
sum that was paid for the Holbein. As I examined the Velasquez 
and the Moroni I caught sight of the “‘ Ambassadors ”’ once or twice, 
and even these involuntary and casual glances told me that I should 
not be able to acknowledge the merits that are imputed to it. I am 
aware that this picture is celebrated, and that, if it were put up 
again for auction, it would again fetch as much as was given for it. 
But, looking at it carefully, without hurry, and without considera- 
tion for anything except what I see and what I know of Holbein’s 
greatest works—the portrait of the man writing in the Louvre, the 
portrait of the woman in black hanging in the next room, above all that 
wholly miraculous series of drawings exhibited last winter in the New 
Gallery—I find myself at a loss to account for the reputation that 
this picture possesses. The work is ugly and ill-conceived—perhaps I 
should say, misconceived. The painting is monotonous, heavy, glaring, 
and dry. The ambassadors are dwarfs if they are standing up, and they 
are—for a moment I was not certain that the man in ermine was not sit- 
ting; neither is more than six heads high. True, the ambassadors 
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may have been dwarfs, but if they were, the spectator is not made to 
feel that they were; he is left rather under the impression that in 
composing the picture from drawings done by the master, some one 
slipped into an error of measurement. The ambassadors stand on 
either side of ahigh table. He that stands on the left is in crimson 
and white fur; the crimson is at once thin and glaring in colour, 
the white fur is dirty and uninteresting in execution.. The light 
comes from every side, and yet there is no light in the picture. The 
table is covered witha red and white tablecloth, in which there is not 
a single decisive bit of drawing or asingle touch of living colour ; the 
green globe is dull and lifeless ; cubes are strewn all over the table, 
and not one fascinates the eye; under the table there is a musical 
instrument, equally uninteresting in drawing and in colour, and 
something lies on the floor the nature of which I am unable to 
verify. Many are the accessories, and yet the picture is not composed. 
The man on the right is wrapped in a brown robe. He looks 
straight out of the picture, and you notice the emphatic drawing of 
the thick lips. But the modelling of the face is round, shapeless, and 
even more uninteresting than the rest of the picture. And from him 
the eye wanders back over the vast surface of the painting without 
finding a single point of interest. That it was painted by Holbein, 
I believe there is no doubt; if it were not, Sir Richard Burton, who 
is an expert, would not have acquiesced in the purchase; at the same 
time it is a fact that the “Ronde de Nuit” in the National Gallery, 
although it is knowntobe acopy, is still labelled Rembrandt. Looking 
again at “The Ambassadors,” I am unable to say that I am quite 
sure that it was entirely painted by Holbein. I am not sure that 
it was not done from drawings enlarged by pupils? Admitting 
that it was painted entirely by Holbein, are we sure that it has 
not been since repainted by some one who was not Holbein, 
and who has not failed to obliterate some of that intense life with 
which he could not have missed endowing it, at least, in places. 
It seems to me that one of these hypotheses may be true, but if 
both be false, it is certain that in no true sense of the word is it a 
Holbein. What is it then? It is above all things a collector’s 
picture, and from that point of view it was possibly worth buying, 
but it would be the merest affectation to pretend that it possesses 
interest for him who demands in art that intellectual sensuousness 
which is its own divine prerogative. 

In the beginning of this article I have alluded to certain flagrant 
concessions that have lately been made, and which disgrace the har- 
mony of the galleries which, until a few years ago, were but a gracious 
expansion of genius from end to end. The authorities in Trafalgar 
Square have thought fit to fill one of the first rooms with pictures by 
Frith, E. M. Ward, Landseer, and Armitage. I write these lines with 
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reluctance, but unless the noble tradition of critical judgment that has 
solong obtained in Trafalgar Square is to be overthrown, we must sternly 
resist all pandering to contemporary vanities—Trafalgar Square, at 
least, must not be allowed to drift intoan advertisement for painters. 
It is unseemly that the works of any living artist should be exhibited 
there, and to save our galleries from the influence of the dealer, it 
would be well if fifty years were allowed to elapse between the death 
of the painter and the time when his works might be admitted. 
Fifiy years may be too long; twenty-five generally winnows most 
of the chaff from the wheat. Twenty-five years may gain for Mr. 
Frith an esteem which we do not extend to him to-day. Be thisas it 
may, the verdict of our time is that his pictures are shockingly out 
of place in the National Gallery. It is, no doubt, well that nurse- 
maids should be amused, but this desirable end can be attained by 
more legitimate means than hanging “The Derby Day” in the 
National Gallery. The pictures by E. M. Ward cannot be said even 
to amuse the nursemaids, and as art they are quite as bad as “ The 
Derby Day.” Landseer was an artist, though he was not a great 
artist, and we could well bear with one or two pictures by him. 
But surely the celebrated Newfoundland dog lying on the quay is 
an anomaly in the National Gallery—indeed, the presence of so 
many Landseers, none of which rise above mediocrity, does much to 
discredit a very real though a somewhat superficial talent. And 
last, and worse than all, worse even than ‘‘The Derby Day,” is a 
picture by Armitage—“ Judas offering to give back the Shekels 
of Gold.’ Macaulay’s schoolboy, even had he been educated in 
the most obscure Board School, would be able to advise the authori- 
ties rightly with regard to this picture. 
GerorcE Moors. 
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ANTHONY HAMILTON. 


THERE are one or two persons in literary history who have the 
curious distinction of being known to entirely different classes of 
readers through different works or sets of works, and Anthony 
Hamilton is one of them. Sometimes the author of the Mémoires de 
Grammont seems to have quite overshadowed the author of the 
Quatre Facardins and its companion tales; sometimes the reverse is 
the case. In England, as is natural, the tales have been for the 
most part eclipsed by the memoirs; in France the contrary, though 
less universally, has happened. Dealing in the main with an 
English subject, edited sumptuously in the last century by Horace 
Walpole with a famous gallery of illustrations, a favourite study and 
source of quotation with many English authors of the first rank, the 
Grammont memoirs have all the advantages that are not purely 
literary ; and for a time at any rate (perhaps only for a time) these 
usually outweigh the advantages that are purely literary. The best 
way is, as in all such cases, to like both, and to like the author in 
all his aspects. He is a very interesting person looked at from the 
historical side of literature no doubt; but he is altogether charming 
by himself, and without any historical considerations whatsoever. 
He would have been equally charming, except that he would cer- 
tainly not have written so well, if he had written after Voltaire 
instead of before him, if the Bélier had been the offspring instead 
of the father of the Zaureau Blanc. Four nations share the credit 
of him. Scotland boasts itself on his extraction, Ireland on his 
birth, England on his education and nationality, France on his 
language and literary training. There is something of the best 
of all four in him, though undoubtedly the French and Irish 
elements predominate. 

The details of Hamilton’s life have not been preserved in any 
great abundance, and if they had been it would be unnecessary to 
recount them here at length. He was certainly a cadet of the 
Abercorn branch of the house of Hamilton, but his exact parentage 
is differently stated, owing apparently to some confusion of titles 
in the French accounts and of proper names in the English. He 
seems to have been in reality the third son of Sir George Hamilton, 
who was the fourth son of James, first Earl of Abercorn. He was 
born in Ireland (Voltaire, with whom nobody else agrees, says at 
Caen) in or about the year 1646. His family is said to have taken 
refuge in France after the death of Charles I.—more probably after 
the Irish successes of Cromwell—and Anthony lived there until 


the Restoration. A year or two afterwards the Chevalier de Grammont 
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made his appearance at the English Court, and after various flir- 
tations bestowed his rather compromising attentions on Hamilton’s 
sister Elizabeth. Every one knows the story of Grammont’s sudden 
disappearance from London, of his being caught up at Dover by the 
brothers, Anthony and George, with the polite question, ‘‘ Chevalier, 
n’avez-vous rien oublié 4 Londres?” and of the obliging answer 
which was at once returned, “‘ Pardonnez-moi, Messieurs, j’ai oubli¢ 
d’épouser mademoiselle votre seur.” It is perhaps needless to 
say that Hamilton himself does not tell the story. But though it 
does not look like the beginning of a prosperous marriage, appear- 
ances were deceptive. Miss Hamilton, if her brother’s description 
and the extant portraits may be trusted, was extremely pretty ; and 
though the ladies of the French Court did not like her, she was a 
favourite with the men, and apparently retained as far as they were 
retainable the affections of her remarkable husband. Anthony 
Hamilton often visited his sister and the brother-in-law whose 
historiographer he became; but during Charles the Second’s reign 
and James the Second’s (during the latter he enjoyed some preferment 
in Ireland) England was his head-quarters. The Revolution estab- 
lished him finally in France, where he formed part of the melancholy 
Court of St. Germain’s. After a time the Duchesse du Maine im- 
pressed him for the wit combats of her famous miniature court at 
Sceaux ( the “Court of Seals,” as an English wiseacre once trans- 
lated it). In his later days he became devout, in accordance with 
the general tendencies of his family. His sister had already, with 


great difficulty, succeeded in superinducing a very peculiar sort of 


piety over her husband’s very mundane temperament. According 
to a not too trustworthy tradition, which reposes on the very doubtful 
authority of the younger Crébillon, this estimable quality of the 
Hamilton family had disastrous results for literature. Manuscripts, 
containing in especial the conclusion of the Quatre Facardins, were, 
it is said, destroyed by the author’s niece as immoral and contrary to 
religion. Hamilton himself died au old man on the 6th August, 1720. 
Like his sister, he was not wholly popular in France. The French 
had made up their minds that a witty person ought to be gai, and 
Hamilton had the peculiarly English habit of saying the most 
humorous and sometimes the most cutting things with a perfectly 
grave countenance. There isnothing surprising in this; it is rather 
surprising that, considering how fully this peculiarity is reflected in 
his works, those works themselves should have been so popular in 
France as they have been and still are. But the perfection of the 
language, in which the severest critics have found no trace of solecism, 
doubtless propitiated readers, although Hamilton’s English manners 
provoked u jealousy in personal intercourse. 

His works, which as usual at the time were known in manuscript 
for some time before they were printed, and which (also as usual at 
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the time) are in some cases unfinished, are not very bulky, but at 
least as far as the prose is concerned, there is no alloy in them. 
First come the Mémoires de Grammont, which were published at 
Cologne in 1713, some years after Grammont’s death. Then (taking 
Renouard’s edition) come the tales Fleur d’Epine, Le Bélier, Les 
Quatre Kacardins, Zénéyde, and L’Enchanteur Faustus. The first 
three appeared in 1730, the others later; and unpublished poems 
and fragments continued to be added in different editions during the 
eighteenth century. These with some letters fill a third volume, 
to which in some copies is added a completion by the Duke de 
Lévis of the unfinished tales of Les Quatre Fucardins and Zénéyde. 
The whole fills (omitting the Lévis part) some twelve or thirteen 
hundred smallish octavo pages, a respectable but not alarmingly 
ponderous literary baggage. 

Of this work I have already hinted that the most considerable 
single example and the most generally popular is not, in my 
opinion, by any means the best. The Mémoires de Grammont form 
a remarkable document for English history and for social history. 
The book generally is agreeable reading to those who like personal 
scandal about distinguished persons, and some of its stories, such as 
those of the Chevalier’s Turin escapades, and the history of George 
Hamilton’s bootless journey to Bretby in quest of the Countess of 
Chesterfield, are intrinsically amusing. The hero was no doubt a 
typical personage; and though, except wit and good manners, it is 
difficuit to discern what merits he had, he must have had some to 
acquire something like the devotion of two such men as Saint 
Evremond and Anthony Hamilton. But inveterate though modern 
prejudices find it difficult to excuse his cheating at cards. The end 
of the book, too, goes off into details of intrigues such as the Temple- 
Hobart business, which are extremely complicated, and in which it 
is difficult to feel much interest. In fact, the historical importance 
of the volume, frivolous as it is in appearance, is altogether superior 
to its literary merit. If Hamilton, an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, 
and a fervent Jacobite, had not shown us what a scoundrel Richard 
Talbot was, we might have accepted the ingenious contention of 
some Irish historians that he was a maligned and virtuous patriot. 
No one historical passage enables us so thoroughly to understand the 
Dorimants and the Vainloves of Restoration comedy as the famous 
scene in which the Duke of York’s favourites undertook at a 
suggestion to swear away Anne Hyde’s character—and their own. 
But, quite contrary to Hamilton’s general habit, the matter of the 
book is far superior to the manner. The author allows himself 
hardly any of that play of delicate verbal humour which irradiates 
every page of the Contes. It is not even certain that the words in 
which he refers to Grammont’s youthful military exploits, “ Les 
récits qu’il en a si souvent faits n’ont rien diminué de leur éclat,” 
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have the zest of ironic insinuation which would pretty certainly 
attach to them if they occurred in Fleur @’ Epine or the Facardins. 
Hero-worship of the unheroic is proverbially damping to the genius, 
and Hamilton never seems to have worked himself into the really 
sublime mood of ethical paradox in which Saint Evremond contem- 
plated persons like Grammont and Mademoiselle de Kéroualle. It would 
be agreeable if we could take the whole of the Mémoires as an ultra- 
Swiftian piece of Swiftian satire, in which case they would make one 
of the capital books of literature; but to affect to find anything of 
the sort in them would be to avow a faculty for mare’s-nesting. From 
beginning to end there is hardly one of the sudden flashes—sparing 
but necessary—which reveal an ironic intention of this kind. 
Indeed, the tradition which will have it that much if not most of 
the book was composed at Grammont’s own dictation, is not only 
intrinsically worthy of credence, but will account for many of its 
peculiarities, and for the absence from it of Hamilton’s best 
qualities. That it is an amusing book need not be said, but may 
be shown to anybody who does not know it by a translation of the 
story of the great swindling party at Trin. Grammont and his 
faithful Achates, Matta (a rather mysterious personage, who is said to 
have been related to Brantome, and deserves the relationship, inas- 
much as he is one of the pleasantest figures in the book), have 
exhausted their resources in lavish entertaining, and the question is 
how to raise the wind. The Chevalier, who has already discovered 
how to gain and retain the favours of fortune, treats the question 
very seriously, Matta with an unseemly levity :— 


‘“«« Joking,’ said the Chevalier, ‘ would be suitable if you had the least idea 
what to do. Moreover, one had need be really witty to poke fun at everything, 
as you try todo. The deuce isin it! You will still be joking without remem- 
bering that the state of the case is serious. Listen. Iam going to-morrow to 
head-quarters. I shall dine with the Comte de Caméran, and I will ask him to 
supper.’ 

**« Where ?’ said Matta. 

‘¢* Here,’ answered the Chevalier. 

‘** You must be mad, my poor friend. This is one of your Lyons projects 
[Grammont had been piteously rooked there by a Swiss horse-dealer]. We 
have neither money nor credit. You know it; and to set matters right you 
want to give a supper.’ 

‘©<OQ man of costive brain!’ said the Chevalier. ‘Is it possible that after 
we have foregathered so long not a touch of imagination has come to you’ 
The Comte de Caméran plays at quinze; sodo I. We want money; he has 
plenty of it. I will order an excellent supper; he shall pay for it. Call your 
maitre d’hétel to speak to me, and don’t trouble yourself about anything except 
certain precautions which it is good to take in such a case.’ 

*** How?’ quoth Matta. 

‘*** Tn this way,’ said the Chevalier, ‘ for I see that one must explain the very 
clearest things to you. You command the foot guards here, don’t you? At 
nightfall you will make Sergeant La Place take fifteen or twenty men, fully 
armed, and station them, lying down, between here and head-quarters.’ 

‘** What!’ cried Matta, ‘an ambuscade? I really think—God forgive me! 
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—that you are proposing to rob this unlucky Savoyard. If you mean that I 
am not on with you.’ 
‘** * Poor creature !’ said the Chevalier. ‘The truth is as follows. We shall 
probably win his money; and the Piedmontese, though excellent fellows, are 
somewhat suspicious and mistrustful. He commands the cavalry. You know 
that you can never hold your tongue, and you are capable of letting fly some 
awkward joke to tease him. Suppose he were to imagine that he is being 
cheated, and be annoyed at it, who knows what may happen ? For he generally 
has a dozen troopers at his heels. Therefore it is good to take some means to 
put ourselves in the right, however angry he may be at his losses,’ 

‘** Embrace me, dear Chevalier!’ cried Matta, holding his own sides with 
laughter. ‘Embrace me; you are too admirable! I thought, like a fool as I 
was, when you spoke of taking precautions, that there was nothing to do but 
arrange a table and some cards, or perhaps to provide some false dice. I never 
should have thought of ordering up a detachment of infantry as supports to a 
man who was playing quinze. You are certainly a great soldier already.’ ” 

The plan is carried out, the dupe falls into the snare, Grammont 
deliberately cheats, and Matta not altogether liking what is going 
on drinks deeply in order to send himself to sleep. 


‘*At first they only staked three or four pistoles, as if for a joke; but Caméran, 
having lost three or four times, staked higher, and the game became serious. 
He lost again, and became noisy ; the cards were thrown about the room, and 
the noise waked Matta. His head being dizzy with sleep and hot with wine, 
he began to laugh at the excitement of the Piedmontese, and instea 1 of consol- 
ing him— 

‘** Faith, my poor Count!’ said he, ‘if I were in your place I would play 
no more.’ 

*** Why ?’ said the other. 

‘***T don’t know,’ said Matta; ‘ but I feel that your bad luck won’t change.’ 

‘¢ «We will see,’ said Caméran, and he called for fresh cards. 

‘*** See away,’ said Matta, and went to sleep again ; but not forlong. Every 
pack was equally unlucky for the loser; he got nothing but the marked cards, 
and finally he even showed fifteen. It did him no good. Thereupon he cried 
out again. 

“«* Did I not tell you so?’ said Matta, waking up witha start. ‘It is no 
good getting in a rage—you will lose as long as you play. Believe me, the 
shortest follies are the best. Leave off, for may the devil fly away with me if it 
is possible for you to win.’ 

*** Why ?’ said Caméran, who began to lose his temper. 

‘** You want to know?’ said Matta. ‘Faith! because we are cheating 
you.’ : 

‘*Then said the Chevalier de Grammont, shocked at a joke which was all the 
more out of place that it looked like truth, ‘ Do you think, M. Matta, that it is 
very amusing for a man who is playing with such bad luck as M. le Comte to 
have your dull jokes dinned into his ears? For my part, they bore me so that 
I would throw up the cards this moment if he had not lost so much.’ 

‘‘Nothing piques a man more than sucha hint asthis. So Caméran, regaining 
his temper, told Grammont to let M. Matta talk if he did not mind; for his own 
part, it did not annoy him at all. Then the Chevalier treated him much more 
politely than the Swiss at Lyons had treated himself, for he played on credit as 
much as he liked. Caméran was so much obliged to him for this that he lost 
fifteen hundred pistoles, and paid them the next day. As for Matta, he received 
a good scolding for his incontinence of tongue. But the Chevalier got no satisfac- 
tion out of him, except that he could not find it in his conscience to let the poor 
Savoyard be cheated without warning. ‘ Besides which,’ said he, ‘it would 
have been great fun to see a set-to between my infantry and Caméran’s troopers 
in case their master had cut up rusty.’ ”’ 
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Such was the heroism of Saint Evremond’s hero (‘“ Héros” and 
“ Philosophe” were their names for each other), and it may be 
admitted that it has some qualities of the heroic. The story shows 
him at his best, for it is admitted hy his panegyrists that he was 
much less fortunate in love than at play, despite his adoption of the 
same amiable methods of assisting and correcting fortune by inter- 
cepting letters and suborning servants. In the Contes an entirely 
new and on the whole a much more satisfactory development of 
Hamilton’s genius begins. ‘Their origina] dates are in all cases very 
uncertain, though Le Beélier and Zénéyde contain some chronological 
indications, and L’Enchanteur Faustus, by a reference to an Irish 
Lord High Admiral of Elizabeth as the “ trisaieul de madame 
votre mére,” shows itself to have been written very late in 
Hamilton’s life. They are, as printed in the edition which I follow, 
five in number, though some of the miscellaneous works to be 
noticed presently class themselves with them. From the mere point 
of view of literary history they are sufficiently interesting. They 
are in artificial literature the principal result of the mania for fairy 
tales of one kind and another which Perrault from the side of in- 
digenous folk-lore and Galland from that of translation of oriental 
originals made fashionable at the end of the seventeenth century 
in France. For details of the less known practitioners of this 
last and not least charming growth of coterie literature I must 
refer readers to M. Honoré Bonhomme’s Cabinet des Fées, for the 
subject, though tempting, is much too large to be dealt with here. 
Another side issue may be indicated by mentioning that the tradi- 
tion of Le,Sage having collaborated in Galland’s translation (a tradi- 
tion for Which I know no solid foundation) may possibly by some 
ingenious inquirer be connected with the fact that Le Sage un- 
doubtedly dramatised the subject of Hamilton’s “ Last Night” Meur 
d’ Epine in La Princesse de Carizme, though the treatment is wholly 
independent. Hamilton himself is enough for us here. Of the five 
tales, only the three first require detailed notice. L’Enchanteur 
Faustus, which has been imitated in English, is a lively legend of the 
calling up of ancient beauties before Queen Elizabeth and her com- 
ments on them. But it is short and of no extraordinary merit. 
Hamilton’s ignorance of history or his indifference to it could hardly 
be better illustrated than by the audacious complacency with which 
he makes Jane Shore instead of Eleanor of Guienne the murderous 
rival of Fair Rosamond. After this the establishment of Essex and 
Sidney as contemporary favourites of Elizabeth hardly deserves 
mention. Zénéyde has a very sprightly setting, some parts of which 
are as good as anything that Hamilton has done; but the actual 
story, excepting the episode of Albofléde, is a conte d dormir debout 
made up of Merovingian legends and Roman history. It probably has 
(as all the tales are said to have) a satirical reference to personages 
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of the time, but is intrinsically devoid of even the slightest interest. 
It is moreover unfinished, or rather it is hardly begun. Supposed 
to be told by a nymph of the Seine, its real attraction lies in the 
characteristic badinage with her and her attendant maidens, and in 
the very remarkable introduction w wry as giving probably the best 
picture in existence of the court of St. Germains, must be here 
translated :— 


‘** You ask me, madame, for a long letter and some Court news: you shall 
have both. I will not talk to you of the situation of the palace, for you know 
it. But with all its magnificence it is the least suitable to us of any palace in 
the kingdom. Tor the chateau is so poorly provided with room that not more 
than thirty or forty priests and Jesuits have apartments there. A single 
chapel and two oratories in the building, the parish church and a few convents 
just outside, these are the only exercising places for our piety. This is but a 
makeshift, and in a summer’s day the whole business with its etceteras is 
done before sunset. No doubt the view is enchanting, the walks marvellous, 
and the air so fine that we could eat four meals a day. That is two more than 
we ought to have, and we should be much better in some marshy site where 
our senses and appetites might be dulled by the constant environment of a 
thick fog. But do not think that our life as it is, is intolerably lively. That is 
not my meaning; and you willsee it when I tell you the life we lead, 

‘** Although the most fastidious taste might content itself with our ladies, and 
though, scant as is their number, beauty, pleasant manners, wit, and good 
sense are brilliantly represented among them, as much cannot be said of the 
other sex. We have had some difficulty to furnish gentlemen of merit enough 
to make up the household of the Prince of Wales; the rest of us are men whom 
example has not been able to make hypocrites—men rather given to despise 
others ; but themselves much despised here, and perhaps not so well known as 
elsewhere. 

‘* We appear to be given up entirely to serious occupations and Christian 
exercises, for there is no room here for any one who does not spend half the day 
in prayers, or at least seem to do so. 

‘The community of misfortune, which ordinarily serves as a bond of union 
between those who suffer from it, appears to have shed among us discord and 
ill-temper; friendship, of which great show is made, is often feigned; hatred 
and envy, though concealed, are sincere, and while in public we put up 
prayers for our neighbour, we pull him to pieces at our leisure in private. 

‘Sincere affection, surely the most excusable of weaknesses, is held here 
as the least innocent. 

** As for gallantry, it reigns among us as “gs the days of Amadis; it breaks 
out constantly in some surprising adventure, or else we begin by marrying, 
and then fall in love and flirt quite at our hint ‘ 

‘* How melancholy is the use that we are reduced to mi ake of the consolations 
which fortune offers to make us endure our exile! A day or two ago I had 
been thinking on this till my spirit was filled with many sombre y vapours, and 
to get rid of them I had recourse to the gardens. It was a holiday, and by bad 
luck the vulgar had occupied every path with muddy dogs, dirty children, and 
husbands uglier than their wives. I gave place to the ignoble crowd and 
sought refuge on the terrace. You know there is nothing in the world grander 
or more spacious than this great promenade; but that day there was no room 
for me and my annoys. First of all I found a Jesuit, a famous proselytiser, 
between two Englishmen, a grenadier and a dragoon (both of them deserters), 
but, as it seemed, much more faithful to Calvin than to the Prince of Orange, for 
the good father was evidently exciting himself for nothing with the most fervent 
protestations. In vain did he try to prove to them in Italian that all English 
Protestants must be damned. I perceived that he made no impression: that 
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some money would be needed to finish the conversion. A little further I saw 
a most excellent man, who is also a wit; but I was very careful to avoid him, 
for not to mention that he is a great arguer on ancient and modern politics, he 
always has with him two large greyhounds, who, as soon as they see aman, come 
at full speed and put their paws on his shoulders out of pure politeness. May 
God receive the soul of his Grace the late Archbishop of Paris! He took up the 
half the terrace with his coach and eight. I got off with a deep bow, which 
the good prelate did not see, so deeply was he meditating his duty to the King 
at the assembly of the clergy. I was beginning to praise heaven for the apparent 
freedom of the rest of the walk, when I saw coming suddenly out of the wood 
the most savage and inevitable beast that I know—it is a widow, whose hus- 
band died of apoplexy in the King’s service, and who in a long black serge 
train sweeps the corridors and the walks from morn to eve to ask for a pension, 
or to find some one who knows some one who is known by some lady who is 
good enough to admit acquaintance with the reigning favourite, so as to obtain 
her good offices. I remembered the trouble I had had to get rid of her one 
day when she hooked herselfon to me; and as she was coming straight towards 
me, I took the only course left in this imminent peril. Choosing the lowest 
place I rushed down the slope of the terrace, and making my way downwards 
by a narrow and difficult path, I never looked round till I found myself out of 
range and in the midst of the beautiful meadows which border the Seine.” 


That this is a passage “ for thoughts ”’ will hardly be denied, but 
as the thoughts are tolerably obvious there is no need to undertake 
the impertinent task of thinking them for the reader. 

The three longer tales rank higher, not merely because of their 
length. They are certainly the happiest examples extant of the 
application of the fairy story to purposes of social and literary satire. 
If any indignant Voltairian protests, it can only be said that admir- 
able as Voltaire’s tales are, they are certainly to no small extent 
modelled on Hamilton, and that, in the second place, despite their 
abundance of wit, they are too much subordinated to a special purpose, 
and do not display anything like the same facility in pure narrative 
as their models. The careless ease with which Hamilton makes the 
most complicated threads of apparently independent stories combine 
to weave the warp and woof of one central plot is hardly to be 
matched elsewhere, while in Voltaire the narrative is for the most 
part a mere vehicle which passengers enter and alight from without 
any regard to a concerted and coherent story. It is true that the 
most remarkable instance of Hamilton’s skill in this way, Les Quatre 
Facardins, is, owing either to indolence or (if Crébillon’s story is to be 
believed) to mereaccident, unfinished. But its affairs are left in per- 
fect order, and the web is quite free from fault up to the point where 
the loom stopped. Very much of the side purpose of these stories 
indeed escapes us, and it is doubtful whether even the industry of the 
late M. Fournier could have forged a complete key to such intricate 
wards. But this hardly at all interrupts or diminishes the pleasure 
of the reader, which is maintained by the narrative skill already 
mentioned, by the constant flow of urbane sarcasm requiring 
no special and parochial interpretation, and above all by the extra- 
ordinary ease and grace of the style. This of course vanishes in 
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translations, and cannot be fully relished without an acquaintance 
with what came before it, just as the form which Hamilton chose 
is not wholly intelligible without some knowledge of the fairy-tale 
literature, the heroic romances, and the other productions of the 
time immediately preceding which he half imitated and half 
satirised. But in this as in other matters Hamilton’s claim to 
distinction is that, while the historic estimate distinctly increases 
the enjoyment of him (as it does the enjoyment of all good literature) 
it is by no means necessary to that enjoyment. 

No argument of either of the three is possible in a small space. 
They are so crowded with incidents, the incidents, according to 
the system above hinted at, are so inseparable from the main action, 
and the loop lines of digression (all of which contribute again to 
the main trunk) are so numerous, that anything like a sufficient 
argument of either would be not very much shorter than the tale 
itself. In Fleur d’ Epine the literally, not metaphorically, murderous 
eyes of the Princess Luisante are deprived of their destructive 
power by the courage and address of a certain disguised Prince, 
ycelept Tarare, chen chief task is to rescue the beautiful Fveur 
d’Epine from the clutches of a sorceress. In Le Bélier (which was 
written to please a fancy of Madame de Grammont, and which is full 
of disguised local and personal allusions) the giant Moulineau in vain 
besieges a learned Druid and his lovely daughter Alie by the very 
untrustworthy help of a talking ram, who is really an enchanted 
prince, the lover of Alie. Les Quatre Fucardins, the most ambitious, 
and to my thinking the best, describes the adventures of four per- 
sonages each of whom bears the name Facardin, and who for various 
causes have to dree weirds of a more or less intricate and surprising 
nature. The intricacy of the narrative in this last is remarkable. 
It is also in this tale that the license of allusion and description, 
which with Hamilton’s followers was one of the main features of 
tales of this kind, chiefly appears. It must be an extraordinarily 
prudish critic who finds anything alarming to his or even her 
modesty in Fleur d ’Enine or Le Beélier, at any rate with a little good 
will, In Les Quatre Facardins there is no harm meant and very 
little done. Yet a grave, precise reader, not gifted with very acute 
faculty of divination, would probably, on arriving at the adventures 
of the amiable but too curious Cristalline, shut the book with very 
much the same face which Mrs. Newcome assumed when she reached 
a certain passage in Joseph Andrews. But Hamilton, although he 
wrote fairy tales, never pretended to write for children. 

There are some people (of whom I do not in the least blush to 
avow myself one) who like fairy stories merely as such if they are 
well told. We see so many people about the streets who are as 
stupid as any giant without being giants at all, that we rejoice to 
meet a giant in print, evenif he is stupid. We sce so many damsels 
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who are by no means enchantingly beautiful or attractive, what 
ever may be the excellence of their morals, that we can quite pardon 
an excess of amiability over strict propriety in these delightful 
damsels of romance. The knives that write of themselves like 
Planchette, but which unlike that machine write very valuable 
intelligence and not stupid stuff, please us. The successful and 
heroic adventurer is a distinct comfort after one’s own adventures, 
which are frequently unheroic and too often unsuccessful. All the 
interesting impossibilities of fiction have something of a positively 
cheering character as challenges to the absolutely uninteresting 
possibilities of life. Of course the stories must be good. Hamilton's 
are admirably good. They must not be too long: a long story of 
the kind should be written in verse. But the longest of Hamilton’s 
does not exceed a hundred and fifty pages, very roomily printed. 
If, however, they were merely well-told fairy stories they would 
hardly deserve the rank accorded to them in this paper. Their 
special and peculiar charm, independent of their narrative merit, to 
some extent also independent of (though closely connected with) their 
admirable style, is the perpetual undercurrent of satirical criticism 
of life—the special function of light narrative prose—which they 
cover and occasionally display. Not even the Diable Boiteux is fuller 
of such touches, while though Le Sage had a wider range and a 
firmer touch than Hamilton, his expression is hardly possessed of the 
same exquisite urbanity. Hamilton never draws attention to his 
satire, never prepares his readers for it by any chuckle of his own, 
never goes back on it or emphasises it unduly, or lets it pass from a 
smile into a grin. 











“Le calife lui en donna sa parole: et le sénéchal, qui aimait a 
travailler, lui en expédia des lettres patentes.”’ 

“Sa taille [it is a prince who speaks] était la plus noble et la plus 
aisée qu’on put voir et son visage était si charmant que son sécrétaire 
méme, accoutumé a le voir tous les jours, ne put s’empécher de 
témoigner sa surprise et son admiration.” 

“Tl y a des esprits indolents et spéculatifs qui passeroient des 
heures entiéres sans parler, principalement quand ils sont seuls: mais 
pour moi qui n’ai jamais su ce que c’étoit que cette ridicule 
oisiveté d’imagination qui fait réver a tous les objets qui se 
présentent en voyageant sans ouvrir la bouche pour en raison- 
ner, je me parlais 4 moi-méme quand je n’avais personne a qui 
parler.” 

Hamilton’s blows are always of this kind, mere scratches as it 
were, but still scratches like that famous one which happened to his 
own Facardin of the mountain, and going “from the right ear 
to the left heel” of the person or class at whom they are delivered. 
Yet he is by no means a mere cynic. His flashes of good sense, of 
chivalrous spirit, are hardly less numerous, and not at all less per- 
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fectly phrased, than his satiric touches, whose charm they decidedly 
heighten. 

Two details as to the Contes are worth giving. The first is that 
Fleur @’ Epine and Les Quatre Facardins connect themselves by their 
machinery avowedly with the Arabian Nights. The second is that 
Le Bélier is written alternately in verse and in prose. This mixture, 
the origin of which may be perhaps sought in Petronius, was not an 
original importation of Hamilton’s into French, for there were famous 
examples before him. But his execution attracted immense applause, 
and not a little of his other work is couched in the same form, a form 
which (beyond doubt directly from him) commended itself to Vol- 
taire and others. The success of it was without doubt due to the 
untranslatable word and not quite translatable thing engowement, 
or fashionable fancy, which, as we know from no small authority, 
was the characteristic of French society from Louis XIV. to 
Louis XVI. In comparison with the appreciation due to Hamil- 
ton’s talent for uninterrupted prose narration the approbation 
which it excites in modern critics can hardly be other than luke- 
warm. The whole scheme is artificial in the extreme, and the 
quality of the verse portions is not calculated to appeal very forcibly 
to any one who has a distinct idea of the differences between 
poetry and prose. It is very clever: the ‘“ rimes redoublés,” as one 
of Hamilton’s critica says, “ are singularly seductive.” But it is like 
all French poetry with the rarest exceptions from Théophile de Viaud 
to André Chenier, merely the most exquisite prose cut into lengths 
and tipped with rhymes. Jt may, however, be frankly admitted 
that contemporaries did not so judge it. Hamilton’s most famous 
exploit in it is the “ Kpitre au Comte de Grammont,” which is usually 
printed before the Mémoires, but which really preceded the composi- 
tion or at least the publication of that book by several years. This 
excited an extraordinary enthusiasm. Chapelle, who had a kind of 
droit de seigneur over the style, Dangeau, and others rewarded the 
author with congratulatory replies, and Boileau himself, shaking off 
the morose disdainfulness of which at the time (1705) even his 
natural inclination to flatter a man of rank but rarely got the better, 
wrote to Hamilton a letter of mixed prose and verse, in which a 
really genuine admiration for the foreigner’s admirable French is 
discoverable. It is not surprising that svch a reception encouraged 
Hamilton to produce more work of the kind. Most of his extant 
letters to Berwick (with whom he was very intimate) are in the 
same style, and there are numerous epistles to other persons, 
sometimes written in his own name, sometimes obligingly lent to 
other people. They are all interesting, they all have his almost 
unfailing characteristics of urbanity and wit, and they contain many 
particulars, less striking indeed than the introduction to Zénéyde, but 
still attractive enough about the ways and manners of the miniature 
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Courts of St. Germain and Sceaux. But as literature they seem to 
me inferior to those of the minor works which are frankly prose or 
frankly verse. As a poet Hamilton suffers a good deal from the 
limitations already described. His unfinished and indeed scarcely 
begun verse tale of Zhe Pyramid and the Gold Horse, written for 
Miss O’Brien, of the Inchiquin O’Briens, is infinitely inferior to the 
prose Contes. An attempted translation of Pope’s essay on criticism 
is not much better, though it has been undervalued in France. But 
the minor poems rank very much higher. They are for the most part 
purely occasional, and of the kind which severe persons may if they 
please term frivolous—bouquets, chansons, impromptus, and what 
not. But with the exception of Voltaire’s verses to Ulrica of Prussia 
(which I take to be the ne plus ultra of verse that is not poetry) 
there is hardly anything in French with which they may not com- 
pare favourably, and every now and then a far higher and really 
poetical vein asserts itself. Oddly enough it is particularly notice- 
able in the few but charming rondeaux which Hamilton has left. 
One of these, and the beautiful chanson ‘Celle qu’adore mon cceur 
n’est ni brune ni blonde” must be given, for they are Hamilton’s 
title-deeds to the name of poet. 


‘“RONDEAU REDOUBEE. 
‘Par grand’ bonté cheminoient autrefois 
Preux chevaliers couverts en fine armure, 
Ores par monts, ores parmi les bois, 
tedressant torts, et défaisant injure, 


‘* Trouvoient par cas horions, meurtrissure ; 
Par cas ainsi sur fringants palefrois, 
Dames prés d’eux, friandes d’aventure, 
Par grand’ bonté cheminoient autrefois. 


‘‘ Toujours mettoient amour dessous leurs lois, 
Jeunes beautés de bénigne nature; 
Et voyoit-on bien regus chez les rois 
Preux cheyaliers, couverts de fine armure. 


‘* Méshui s’en yont, mis en déconfiture, 
Soulas, déduits: et la gent a pavois 
Plus ne s’ébat a coucher sur la dure, 
Ores par monts, ores parmi les bois. 


«* Princesse, en qui le ciel met a la fois 
Esprit sans fin, et graces sans mesure, 
Vous seule allez du vieux temps aux abois 
Redressant torts et défaisant injure 
Par grand’ bonté.” 





= Ae 


SONG. ; 


«‘ Celle qu’adore mon coeur n’est ni brune ni blonde , 
Pour la peindre d’un seul trait, 
C'est le plus charmant objet 
Du monde. 
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‘** Cependant de ses beautés le compte est bien facile : 
On tui voit cing cents appas, 
Et cing cents qu’on ne yoit pas 
Font mille. 


‘* Sa sagesse et son esprit sont d’une main céleste ; 
Mille attraits m’ont informé 
Que les Graces ont formé 
Le reste. 


‘Du vif éclat de son teint quelles couleurs sont dignes ” 
Flore a bien moins de fraicheur, 
Et sa gorge a la blancheur 
Des cygues. 


‘* Elle a la taille et les bras de Vénus elle-méme ; 
D’ Hébé la bouche et le nez; 
Et, par ses yeux, devinez 
Qui j’aime.” 


Of this last charming piece my friend Mr. Austin Dobson, our 
sule heir and single of the poets of the early eighteenth century, 
has given an admirable translation :— 


** She that I love is neither brown nor fair ; 
And in a word her worth to say, 
There is no one that with her may 
Compare. 


‘Yet of her charms the count is clear, I ween: 
There are five hundred things we see 
And then five hundred more there be 
Not seen. 


‘* Her wit, her wisdom are direct from Heaven ; 
And many a tender touch explains 
Ilow with the Graces what remains 
Has thriven. 


‘Her cheeks’ fine hue what painter’s brush would note 
Beside her Flora would be wan, 
And white as whiteness of the swan 
Her throat. 


‘* Her supple waist, her arms, from Venus claim ; 
Hebe her nose and mouth confess ; 
And by her eyes alone you guess 
Her name.” 





The miscellaneous works in pure prose are few but of very con- 
siderable value. They are four in number. There is a dialogue, 
La Volupté, which obviously follows on the track of Saint Evremond, 
} but which is hardly a complete success, for abstract subjects were 
/ not Hamilton’s forte. There is a Relation dun Voyage en Mauritanie, a 
coterie satire on the courtiers of the Duchesse du Maine, to which 
Lord Houghton, no mean judge, has given high representative rank, 
and which deserves that rank, There is a Relation dune Partie de 
Chasse, which by the way is net purely prose, and should properly 
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perhaps be classed with the epistles, except that it is an obvious 
satire upon them. For Hamilton had eminently that faculty of self- 
ridicule which a Frenchman rarely attains, and which M. Taine, 
while very properly accepting it as a note of humour, regards at 
the same time as something barbarous or semi-barbarous. But the 
Relations Véritables de Différents Endroits d’ Europe, of which this 
Partie de Chasse is a kind of supplement, are most admirable fooling. 
Written as they were while newspapers were yet young, the satire 
is perfectly just and true even at the present day, and it is doubtful 
whether any one except Thackeray has ever done anything quite so 
good of its class. They areall devoted to the household of Berwick, 
of which as has been said Hamilton was an intimate. It isnot easy to 
wind up the extracts here given better than by a cento from this 
little piece. 


‘© Sr. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, NOVEMBER. 


‘On the 10th of this month Madame la Maréchale de Berwick took her 
leave of the Court, accompanied by a numerous suite of gentlemen and ladies 
and by pouring rain, which continued to escort her to Le Bourget. Here 
M. le Maréchal her husband joined the company as they sat down to table. 
This contributed in no small degree to the enjoyment of the magnificent repast, 
besides serving to calm the anxiety of Madame la Maréchale after so long a 
separation. 

‘** CHANTILLY. 

** To-day, the 11th of November, the cortége of M. and Madame de Berwick 
having been descried on the heights of Versine, between ten and eleven o’clock 
in the morning, a courier was dispatched from this place to pay them respects 
and offer them refreshments. As M. le Maréchal was not present, my lady his 
spouse replied, and in answer to the respects offered, observed to the courier 
that it was the finest day in the world, an observation which was indorsed by 
all the illustrious personages who were in the coach. 

* * * * % % 


“* Firz-J AMES. 

‘The Court Journal informs us that Brigadier Lord Nugent, quartered at 
St. Omer on the service of his Majesty the most Christian King, presented 
himself, as Madame le Maréchal was getting out of her carriage, with the 
Baron de Fivier and many noblemen and gentlemen of the vicinity. 

‘The next day (12th inst.) his lordship had several interviews with his 
Excellency Field Marshal the Duke of Berwick on the subject of the last 
campaign in Flanders, where the minister, according to his custom, was pleased | 
to praise greatly the conduct and skill of the generals. 

‘*‘ After dinner on the same day he accompanied the ladies in a superb 
cavalcade which they made across the vast forest that extends at some distance 
from the palace of Fitz-James. His lordship being mounted on one of the most 
powerful horses to be found in the stables of his excellency, this contributed 
not a little to the admiration which the inhabitants of the country manifested 
for his imposing stature. 





a % % * % * 

‘** The ladies mounted on spirited and fleet coursers, because of the ferocious 
beasts, charmed or rather dazzled by their beauty seven or eight hundred 
hunters armed with guns, who pursued the wild denizens of the surrounding 


woods. It was considered sufficient to slay two wolves only as an example to 
the others.” 
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What frivolity ! some grave and precise persons may exclaim, just 
as it is recorded that other grave persons in France have complained 
that Hamilton’s Contes are remplies d’extravagances, a charge which 
it is as impossible to deny as it is not to laugh at it. Perhaps there 
is always something frivolous in satire, unless it thunders and 
lightens after the fashion of Juvenal. The wise man of the Stoics 
would not, it is certain, have written solemn parodies of our friend 
the Court newsman ; he would have proved to him that he was un- 
worthily employed and have recommended him to study the works of 
Epictetus. But Hamilton was not a wise man of the Stoics, he was 
a wise man of the Epicureans. As such, like other wise men of the 
same party, he by no means failed to show evidences of what Stoics 
and Epicureans alike consider noble qualities. Little is known of his 
military services except that he was wounded and reaped little glory 
at the rout of Newtown Butler, but his reputation was untarnished 
in a time when any fuilure to do the duty of a soldier was fataTNand 
therefore it is difficult, considering his extreme familiarity with 
Berwick and the fact that he was still in the vigour of life at the 
Revolution, to explain his abstinence after that date from military 
service on any other grounds than an honourable unwillingness t0\ 
serve against his country’s flag and under that of his country’senemy. ~ 
Thoroughly French as is his tongue, his heart was evidently English. 
His choicest compliments are reserved for English beauties and none 
of the customary sneers against England are to be found in his work. 
He bore his exile without repining (for the harmless outbreak about 
the extreme clericalism of St. Germains cannot be called by that 
name), and yet it is evident that it was not a matter of indifference to 
him. Even the tenor of his actual work argues a considerable inde- 
pendence of spirit. At a time when his great contemporary La 
Bruyére wrote /es grands sujets sont défendus, he set the example 
of at least satirising abuses if he did not protest against them. 
Some of the sharpest strokes of the Contes are directed against 
absolute monarchs and the dangers of absolute monarchy. It 
was at the most despotic time of Louis XIV’s reign that Hamilton 
drew the caliph in F’eur d’ Epine, who finding the foolishest man in 
his dominions, “ n’avait eu garde de manquer de faire son premier 
ministre d’une téte comme celle-la,”’ who “‘ ne savait de langue que 
la sienne et méme assez vulgairement,’’ who instead of shutting his 
daughter up “ faisait faire et processions et pri¢res publiques pour 
qu'il plait au ciel de regarder en pitié son pauvre peuple ou d’empécher 
que sa fille ne le regardat.” Fifty years later these things would 
have been a mere commonplace, familiar to every scribbler. They 
were not soin days when Boileau and Bossuet led the choirs of 
flatterers, and when exile or imprisonment awaited the independent. 
Although the reputation of freethinking which Voltaire has by 
innuendo attributed to Hamilton rests upon no solid foundation, he 
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conspicuously refused to be a hypocrite at a time when the two 
Courts of St. Germains and Marly vied with each other in en- 
couraging hypocrisy. None of the monkey tricks of his brother-in- 
law either at play or in love are charged against him, and the worst 
that has been said of him is that he had a sharp tongue, which (for 
our benefit) is fortunately true. In short, if it were necessary merely 
to bring witnesses to character and in extenuation a very fair 
case might be made out for Hamilton. 

But it is not necessary. It is not necessary even, though it is not 
impertinent, to point out that to Hamilton, an exile, shut out from 
active employments and exposed to the danger of sinking to the 
level of the tracasseries and pettinesses of a mock court, what has 
been called the humour-gate of escape was almost the only one open. 
His work is so excellent in itself, it was so powerful as example and 
as precept, it summarised and anticipated with such surprising 
exactitude the literary and social ideals of four generations in French 
society, that it needs no palliation from such arguments as these. 
They may add to or vary its interest, but they are by no means 
required as set-offs and excuses. Chamfort called the Mémoires de 
Grammont the “‘ Bréviaire de la jeune noblesse,” and it is said that 
the too famous Duc de JRichelieu deliberately modelled himself on 
Hamilton’s and St. Evremond’s hero. Over this, as a consequence, 
the moralist and the social historian must of course wag in cadence 
their sympathetic heads. But it would be absurd to regard Hamilton 
as a tempter and seducer of youth. A foreigner of no wealth, of no 
extraordinary rank, and holding no prominent position in Church or 
State, does not create a fashion. The most that can be said of him 
is that with remarkable social observation, and consummate literary 
skill, he seized the type of the French noblesse after the failure of 
the Fronde had made independent political action impossible to it, 


and the influences of the coteries had a little softened the ferocity of 


its manners, and enshrined that type in a memorable book. This 
would have been a great achievement of itself, but it was not by any 
means Hamilton’s only one. He also hit, and it may be said deter- 
mined, the tone of polite literature in France for a century. He was 
no doubt indebted to St. Evremond in prose and to Voiture, Chapelle 
and others in verse, but he altered the tone of the one and improved 
the expression of the others. St. Evremond has all the seriousness 
of the seventeenth century when he deals with serious subjects: 
Hamilton sets the fashion which, in dealing with these same serious 
subjects, the eighteenth century followed. It might not, except 
for verse and prose “ of society,” have followed it but for Voltaire, 
but the influence of Hamilton himself on Voltaire is altogether 
beyond dispute. It is in these gossipping memoirs, these idle tales, 
these occasional and impromptu madrigals and copies of verses that 
the note was struck, the chord touched which continued to echo and 
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vibrate till it died with Andrieux and Xavier de Maistre within easy 
memory of living man. 

But, after all, the chief pleasure to be found in Hamilton is, as 
was said at the beginning, purely intrinsic. The reader who knows 
and cares nothing about his personal character and fortunes, nothing 
about his literary influence, nothing about the far-ranging social 
and historical importance of his types and standards of manners and 
of morals, of thought and of style, cannot miss it, unless he indeed 
be one of the unlucky foxes who have lost their tails, who more 
probably were born Manx foxes, and who, possessing no sense of 
humour themselves, cannot understand what enjoyment the possession 
or the manifestation of it can give to others. The wonderful clear- 
ness of his style, its brilliancy, its easy flow, and the rapid evanescent 
ebullitions of wit and satire and humour which break through it 
from time to time, may be compared by a conceit not out of keeping 
with the time and subject to those mineral springs where the white 
water, as it slips over rock and through green borders of grass and 
weed, is suddenly broken from time to time by little explosions of 
air, which catch the ear almost more readily than the eye. Nothing 
can be less boisterous than Hamilton’s merriment. Sometimes that 
merriment is very sharply edged. No doubt many people besides 
Chaulieu agreed in the sentiment which that easy-going Abbé ex- 
pressed in some of not the worst of his own verses : 

‘** Mais trés-bien nous serions passés 
Des brocards qu’avec la fleurette 
Votre Muse, en fine coquette, 


Tout doucement nous a glissés,”’ 


though it is doubtful whether they would all have added, like 
Chaulieu, that they were 


> 


‘*¢ Bien loin d’étre courroucés.’ 


But whether he is rallying general or particular follies, the steel 
is always polished, the glissade always equally dexterous, the 
motions of this “fine coquette de muse” equally graceful and 
rhythmic. Though there is licence there is never polissonnerie, as 
there is in too many of his followers, Though there is evil speaking, 
both of dignities and others, it is the most agreeable evil-speaking, 
the most elegant scandal in the world. There are people, as every- 
one knows, who will give tens of thousands of pounds to fit a 
boudoir with furniture and pictures, the chief interest of which is 
that they help to recall the long dead life, the long perished activity 
and circumstances of the fine gentleman and fine lady period of the 
days of Louis and of Anne. To any one who knows how to taste and 
to view literature, Hamilton’s works, at a considerably cheaper rate 
and with much less trouble, give the finest flavour, colour, and form 
of that chapter of the past. GrorGE SAtnTsBURY. 
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Cuapter I. 
ACROSS LONDON BRIDGE. 


A GENTLEMAN, noteworthy fora lively countenance and a waistcoat to match 
it, crossing London Bridge at noon on a gusty April day, was almost 
magically detached from his conflict with the gale by some sly strip of slip- 
periness, abounding in that conduit of the markets, which had more or less 
adroitly performed the trick upon preceding passengers, and now laid this 
one flat amid the shuffle of feet, peaceful for the moment as the uncom- 
plaining who have gone to Sabrina beneath the tides. He was unhurt, 
quite sound, merely astonished, he remarked, in reply to the inquiries of the 
first kind helper at his elbow ; and it appeared an acceptable statement of 
his condition. He laughed, shook his coat-tails, smoothed the back of his 
head rather thoughtfully, thankfully received his runaway hat, nodded 
bright beams to right and left, and making light of the muddy stigmas im- 
printed by the pavement, he scattered another shower of his nods and 
smiles around, to signify that, as his good friends would wish, he thoroughly 
felt his legs and could walk unaided. And he was in the act of doing it, 
questioning his familiar behind the waistcoat amazedly, to tell him how 
such a misadventure could have occurred to him of all men, when a glance 
below his chin discomposed his outward face. ‘‘ Oh, confound the fellow!” 
he said, with simple frankness, and was humorously ruffled, having seen 
absurd blots of smutty knuckles distributed over the maiden waistcoat. 

His outcry was no more than the confidential communication of a genial spirit 
with that distinctive article of his attire. At the same time, for these friendly 
people about him to share the fun of the annoyance, he looked hastily brightly 
back, seeming with the contraction of his brows to frown, on the little band 


of observant Samaritans ; in the centre of whom a man who knew himself 


honourably unclean, perhaps consequently a bit of a political jewel, hearing 
one of their number confounded for his pains, and by the wearer of a super- 
fine dashing-white waistcoat, was moved to take notice of the total 
deficiency of gratitude in this kind of gentleman’s look and pocket. If we ask 
for nothing for helping gentlemen to stand upright on their legs, and get it, 
we expect civility into the bargain. Moreover, there are reasons in nature 
why we choose to give sign of a particular surliness when our wealthy 
superiors would have us think their condescending grins are cordials. 

The gentleman’s eyes were followed on a second hurried downward 
grimace, the necessitated wrinkles of which could be stretched by malevo- 
lence to a semblance of haughty disgust; reminding us, through our 
readings in journals, of the wicked overblown Prince Regent and his Court, 
together with the view taken of honest labour in the mind of supercilious 
luxury, even if indebted to it freshly for a trifle; and the hoar-headed 
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nineteenth-century billow of democratic ire craved the word to be set 
swelling. 

** Am I the fellow you mean, sir?” the man said. 

He was answered, not ungraciously: ‘ All right, my man.” 

But the balance of our public equanimity is prone to violent antic bobbings 
on occasions when, for example, an ostentatious garment shall appear dis- 
dainful of our class and ourself, and coin of the realm has not usurped 
command of one of the scales: thus a fairly pleasant answer, cast in 
persuasive features, provoked the retort— 

‘There you're wrong ; nor wouldn’t be.” 

‘* What’s that ?”” was the gentleman’s musical inquiry. 

** That’s flat, as you was half a minute ago,” the man rejoined. 

“ Ah, well, don’t be impudent,” the gentleman said, by way of amiable 
remonstrance before a parting. 

‘* And none of your dam punctilio,” said the man, 

Their exchange rattled smartly, without a direct hostility, and the gentle- 
man stepped forward. 

It was observed in the crowd, that after a few paces he put two fingers 
on the back of his head. 

They might suppose him to be condoling with his recent mishap. But, 
in fact, a thing had occurred to vex him more than a descent upon the 
pavement or damage to his waistcoat’s whiteness: he abominated the 
thought of an altercation with a member of the mob ; he found that enormous 
beast comprehensible only when it applauded him; and besides he wished 
it warmly well; all that was good for it; plentiful dinners, country excur- 
sions, stout menagerie bars, music, a dance, and to bed: he was for patting, 
stroking, petting the mob, for tossing it sops, never for irritating it to show 
an eye-tooth, much less for causing it to exhibit the grinders: and in 
endeavouring to get at the grounds of his dissension with that dirty-fisted 
fellow, the recollection of the word punctilio shot a throb of pain to the 
spot where his mishap had rendered him susceptible. Headache threatened 
—and to him of all men! But was there ever such a word for drumming 
on a cranium ? 

He tried a suspension of his mental efforts, and the word was like the 
clapper of a disorderly bell, striking through him, with reverberations, in 
the form of interrogations, as to how he, of all men living, could by any 
chance have got into a wrangle, in a thoroughfare, on London Bridge, of all 
places in the world !—he, so popular, renowned for his affability, his 
amiability ; having no dislike to common dirty dogs, entirely the reverse, 
liking them and doing his best for them; and accustomed to receive their 
applause. And in what way had he offered a hint to bring on him the 
charge of punctilio ? 

“ But I am treating it seriously!” he said, and jerked a dead laugh while 
fixing a button of his coat. 

The plea of a fall, and the plea of a shock from a fall, required to account 
for the triviality of the mind, were humiliating to him who had never 
hitherto missed a step, or owned to the shortest of collapses. The con- 
fession of deficiency in explosive repartee—using a friend’s term for the 
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ready gift—was an old and a rueful one with Victor Radnor. His god- 
mother Fortune denied him that. She bestowed it on his friend Fenellan, 
and little else. Simeon Fenellan could clap the halter on a coltish mob ; 
he had positively caught the roar of cries and stilled it, by capping the cries 
in turn, until the people cheered him; and the effect of the scene upon 
Victur Radnor disposed him to rank the gift of repartee higher than a cer- 
tain rosily oratorical that he was permitted to tell himself he possessed, in 
bottle if not on draught. 

No, but one doesn’t like being beaten by anything! he replied to an 
admonishment of his better mind, as he touched his two fingers, more 
significantly dubious than the whole hand, at the back of his head, and 
checked or stemmed the current of a fear. For he was utterly unlike 
himself ; he was dwelling on a trifle, on a matter discernibly the smallest, 
an incident of the streets; and although he refused to feel a bump or any 
responsive notification of a bruise, he made a sacrifice of his native pride to 
his intellectual, in granting that he must have been shaken, so childishly 
did he continue thinking. 

Yes, well, and if a tumble distorts our ideas of life, and an odd word 
engrosses our speculations, we are poor creatures, he addressed another 
friend, from whom he stood constitutionally in dissent, naming him Colney ; 
and under pressure of the name, reviving old wrangles between them upon 
man’s present achievements and his probable destinies: especially upon 
England’s grandeur, vitality, stability, her intelligent appreciation of her 
place in the universe; not to speak of the historic dignity of London City. 
Colney had to be overcome afresh, and he fled, but managed, with two or 
three of his bitter phrases, to make a cuttle-fish fight of it, that oppressively 
shadowed his vanquisher :— 

The Daniel Lambert of Cities: The Female Annuitant of Nations -—and 
such like, wretched stuff, proper to Colney Durance, easily dispersed and 
out-laughed when we have our vigour. We have as much as we need 
of it in summoning a contemptuous Pooh to our lips, with a shrug at 
venomous dyspepsia. 

Nevertheless, a malignant sketch of Colney’s, in which Hengist and 
Horsa, our fishy Saxon originals, in modern garb of liverymen and gaitered 
squire, flat-headed, paunchy, assiduously servile, are shown blacking Ben- 
Israel’s boots and grooming the princely stud of the Jew, had come so near 
to Victor Radnor’s apprehensions of a possible, if not an impending, con- 
summation, that the ghastly vision of the Jew Dominant in London City, 
over England, over Europe, America, the world (a picture drawn in literary 
sepia by Colney ; with our poor hang-neck population uncertain about 
making a bell-rope of the forelock to the satyr-snouty master; and the 
Norman Lord de Warrenne handing him for a lump sum son and 
daughter, both to be Hebraized in their different ways), fastened on the 
most mercurial of patriotic men, and gave him a whole-length plunge into 
despondency. 

It lasted nearly a minute. His recovery was not in this instance due to 
the calling on himself for the rescue of an ancient and glorious country ; nor 
altogether to the spectacle of the shipping, over the parapet, to his right ; 
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the hundreds of masts rising out of the merchant river ; London’s unrivalled 
mezzotint and the City rhetorician’s inexhaustible argument ; he gained it 
rather from the imperious demand of an animated and thirsty frame for 
novel impressions. Commonly he was too hot with his business, and airy 
fancies above it, when crossing the bridge, to reflect in freshness on its 
wonders ; though a phrase could spring him alive to them ; a suggestion of 
the Foreigner, jealous, condemned to admire in despair of outstripping, like 
Satan worsted; or when a Premier’s fine inflation magnified the scene at 
City banquets—exciting while audible, if a waggery in memory ; or when 
England’s cherished Bard, the Leading Article, blew bellows, and wind 
primed the lieges. 

That a phrase on any other subject was of much the same effect, in rela- 
tion to it, may be owned; he was lightly kindled. The scene, however, 
had a sharp sparkle of attractiveness at the instant. Down went the 
twirling horizontal pillars of a strong tide from the arches of the bridge, 
breaking to wild water at a remove; and a reddish Northern cheek of 
curdling pipeing East, at shrilly puffs between the Tower and the Custom 
House, encountered it to whip and ridge the flood against descending tug 
and long tail of stern-ajerk empty barges ; with a steamer slowly noseing 
round off the wharf-cranes, preparing to swirl the screw ; and half-bottom- 
upward boats dancing harpooner beside their whale ; along an avenue, not 
fabulously golden, of the deputy masts of all nations, a wintry woodland, 
every rag aloft curling to volume; and here the spouts and the mounds of 
steam, and rolls of brown smoke there, variously undulated, curved to 
vanish ; cold blue sky ashift with the whirl and dash of a very Tartar cavalry 
of cloud overhead. 

Surely a scene pretending to sublimity ? 

Gazing along that grand highway of the voyaging forest, your London 
citizen of good estate has reproached his country’s poets for not pouring 
out, succinctly and melodiously, his multitudinous larve of notions begotten 
by the scene. For there are times when he would pay to have them sung ; 
and he feels them big; he feels them bigger than they are, for the windiness 
of them in him ; and he thinks them human in their bulk; they are Lon- 
dinensian ; they want but form and fire to get them scored on the tablets of 
the quotable at festive boards. This he can promise to his poets. As for 
otherwhere than at the festive, Commerce invoked is a Goddess that will 
have the reek of those boards to fill her nostrils, and poet and alderman 
alike may be dedicate to the sublime, she leads them, after two sniffs of an 
idea concerning her, for the dive into the turtle-tureen. Heels up they go, 
poet first—a plummet he ! 

And besides it is barely possible for our rounded citizen, in the mood of 
meditation, to direct his gaze off the bridge along the waterway North east- 
ward without beholding as an eye the glow of whitebait’s bow-window by 
the riverside, to the front of the summer sunset, a league or so down 
stream, where he sees, in memory savours, the Elysian end of Commerce ; 
frontispiece of a tale to fetch us up the outwearied spectre of old Apicius ; 
yea, and urge Crispinus to wheel his purse into the market for the purchase 
of a costlier mullet. 
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. But is the Jew of the usury gold becoming our despot-king of Commerce ? 

In that case we do not ask our country’s poets to compose a single stanza 
of eulogy’s rhymes—far from it. Far to the contrary, we bid ourselves 
remember the sons of whom we are; instead of revelling in the fruits of 
Commerce, we shoot scornfully past those blazing bellied windows of the 
aromatic dinners, and beyond Thames, away to the fishermen’s deeps, Old 
England's native element, where the strenuous ancestry of a race yet and 
ever manful at the stress of trial are heard around and aloft whistling us 
back to the splendid strain of muscle, and spray fringes cloud, and strong 
heart rides the briny scoops and hillocks, and Death and Man are at grip 
for the haul. 

There we find our nationality, our poetry, no Hebrew competing. 

We do: or there at least we left it. Whether to recover it when wanted, 
is not so certain. Humpy Hengist and dumpy Horsa, quitting ledger and 
coronet, might recur to their sea bow-legs and red-stubble chins, might take 
to their tarpaulins again ; they might renew their manhood on the capture 
of cod; headed by Harald and Hardiknut, they might roll surges to whelm 
a Dominant Jew clean gone to the fleshpots and effeminacy. Aldermen of 
our ancient conception, they may teach him that he has been backsliding 
once more, and must repent in ashes, as those who are for jewels, titles, 
essences, banquets, for wallowing in slimy spawn of lucre, have ever to do. 
They dispossess him of his greedy gettings. 

And how of the Law ? 

But the Law is always, and must ever be, the Law of the stronger. 

—Ay, but brain beats muscle, and what if the Jew should prove to have 
superior power of brain? A dreaded hypothesis! Why, then you see the 
insurgent Saxon seamen (of the names in two syllables with accent on the 
first), and their Danish captains, and it may be but a remnant of high-nosed 
old Norman Lord de Warrenne beside them, in the criminal box: and pre- 
sently the Jew smoking a giant regalia cigar on a balcony giving view of a 
gallows-tree. But we will try that: on our side, to back a native pug- 
nacity, is morality, humanity, fraternity—nature’s rights, aha! and who 
withstands them ? on his, a troop of mercenaries ! 

—And that lands me in Red Republicanism, a hop and a skip from 
Socialism! said Mr. Radnor, and chuckled ironically at the natural de- 
clivity he had come to. Still there was an idea in it. . . 

A short run or attempt at running after the idea ended in pain to his 
head near the spot where the haunting word punctilio caught at any excuse 
for clamouring. 

Yet we cannot relinquish an idea that was ours; we are vowed to the 
pursuit of it. Mr, Radnor lighted on the tracks, by dint of a thought flung 
at his partner Mr. Inchling’s dread of the Jews. Inchling dreaded Scotch- 
men as well, and Americans, and Armenians, and Greeks ; latterly Germans 
hardly less ; but his dread of absorption in Jewry, signifying subjection, 
had often precipitated a deplorable shrug, in which Victor Radnor now per- 
ceived the skirts of his idea, even to a fancy, that something of the idea 
must have struck Inchling when he shrugged: the idea being . . . he had 
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lost it again. Definition seemed to be an extirpating enemy of this idea, or 
she was by nature shy. She was very feminine; coming when she willed 
and flying when wanted. 


The fair dealing with readers demands of us, that a narrative shall not 
proceed at slower pace than legs of a man in motion ; and we are still but 
little more than midway across London Bridge. But if a man’s mind is to 
be taken as a part of him, the likening of it, at an introduction, to an army 
on the opening march of a great campaign, should plead excuses for tardy 
forward movements, in consideration of the large amount of matter you 
have to review before you can at all imagine yourselves to have made his 
acquaintance. This it is not necessary to do when you are set astride the 
enchanted horse of the Tale, which leaves the man’s mind at home while 
he performs the deeds befitting him: he can indeed be rapid. Whether 
more active, is a question asking for your notions of the governing element 
in the composition of man, and of his present business here. ‘The Tale 
inspirits one’s earlier ardours, when we sped without baggage, when the 
Impossible was wings to imagination, and heroic sculpture the simplest act 
of the chisel. It does not advance, ’tis true; it drives the whirligig circle 
round and round the single existing central point ; but it is enriched with 
applause of the girls and boys of both ages in this land; and all the 
English critics heap their honours on its brave old Simplicity :—our national 
literary flag, which signalises us while we float, subsequently to flap above 
the shallows. One may sigh for it. An ill-fortuned minstrel who has 
by fateful direction been brought to see with distinctness, that man is not 
as much comprised in external features as the monkey, will be devoted to 
the task of the fuller portraiture. 

Under the shadow of the representative statue of City Corporations and 
London’s majesty, the figure of Royalty, worshipful in its marbled redun- 
dancy, fronting the bridge, on the slope where the seas of fish and fruit below 
throw up a thin line of their drift, Mr. Radnor stood contemplating the not 
unamiable, reposefully-jolly Guelphic countenance, from the loose jowl to 
the bent knee, as if it were a novelty to him; unwilling to trust himself to 
the roadway he had often traversed, equally careful that his hesitation should 
not be seen, A trifle more impressible, he might have imagined the smoky 
figure and magnum of pursiness barring the City against him. He could 
have laughed aloud at the hypocrisy behind his quiet look of provincial 
wonderment at London’s sculptor’s art; and he was partly tickled as well 
by the singular fit of timidity enchaining him. 

‘A pretty scud overhead ?”’ said a voice at his ear. 

“ For fine !—to-day at least,”” Mr. Radnor affably replied to a stranger ; 
and gazing on the face of his friend Fenellan, knew the voice, and laughed : 
“You?” He straightened his back immediately to cross the road, dismiss- 
ing nervousness as a vapour, asking, between a cab and a van: “ Anything 
doing in the City?” For Mr. Fenellan’s proper station faced Westward. 

The reply was deferred until they had reached the pavement, when 
Mr. Fenellan said: ‘‘ Tl tell you,’ and looked a dubious preface, to his 
friend’s thinking. 
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But it was merely the mental inquiry following a glance at mud-spots on 
the coat. 

‘* We'll lunch; lunch with me, I must eat, tell me then,” said Mr. 
Radnor, adding within himself: ‘‘ Emptiness! want of food!” to account 
for recent ejaculations and qualms. He had not eaten for a good four 
hours. 

Fenellan’s tone signified to his feverish sensibility of the moment, that 
the matter was personal; and the intimation of a touch on domestic 
affairs caused sinkings in his vacuity, much as though his heart were having 
a fall. 

He mentioned the slip on the bridge, to explain his need to visit a haber- 
dasher’s shop, and pointed at the waistcoat. 

Mr. Fenellan was compassionate over the “ Poor virgin of the smoky 
city !”’ 

“They have their ready-made at these shops—last year’s perhaps, never 
mind, do for the day,” said Mr. Radnor, impatient for eating, now that hé 
had spoken of it. ‘A basin of turtle ; I can’t wait. A brush of the coat ; 
mud must be dry by this time. Clear turtle, I think, with a bottle of the 
Old Veuve. Not bad news to tell? You like that Old Veuve ?”’ 

“Too well to tell bad news of her,”’ said Mr. Fenellan in a manner to 
reassure his friend, as he intended. ‘‘ You wouldn't credit it for the Spring 
of the year, without the spotless waistcoat ?”’ 

“Something of that, I suppose.’’ And so saying, Mr. Radnor entered 
the shop of his quest, to be complimented by the shopkeeper, while the 
attendant climbed the ladder to upper stages for white-waistcoat boxes, on 
his being the first bird of the season; which it pleased him to hear; for 
the smallest of our gratifications in life could give a happy tone to this 
brightly-constituted gentleman. 


CuaPprTeErR II. 


OLD VEUVE. 


TueEy were known at the house of the turtle and the attractive Old Veuve : 


a champagne of a sobered sweetness, of a great year, a great age, counting 
up to the extremer maturity attained by wines of stilly depths; and their 
worthy comrade, despite the wanton sparkles, for the promoting of the state 
of reverential wonderment in rapture, which an ancient wine will lead to, 
well you wot. The silly girly sugary crudity has given way to womanly 
suavity, matronly composure, with yet the sparkles; they ascend; but hue 
and flavour tell of a soul that has come to a lodgement there. It conducts 
the youthful man to temples of dusky thought; philosophers partaking of it 
are drawn by the arms of garlanded nymphs about their necks into the 
fathomless of inquiries. It presents us with a sphere, for the pursuit of the 
thing we covet most, It bubbles over mellowness ; it has, in the marriage 
with Time, extracted a spice of individuality from the saccharine: by 
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miracle, one would say, were it not for our knowledge of the right noble 
issue of Time when he and good things unite. There should be somewhere 
legends of him and the wine-flask. There must be meanings to that effect 
in the Mythology, awaiting unravelment. For the subject opens to deeper 
than cellars, and is a tree with vast ramifications of the roots and the 
spreading growth, whereon half, if not all the mythic Gods, Inferior and 
Superior, Infernal and Celestial, might be shown sitting in concord, per- 
forming in concert, harmoniously receiving sacrificial offerings of the black 
or the white; and the black not extinguishing the fairer fellow. Tell us of 
a certainty that time has embraced the wine-flask, then may it be asserted 
(assuming the great year for the wine, i.e. combinations above) that a speck 
of the white within us who drink will conquer, to rise in main ascension 
over volumes of the black. It may, at a greater venture, but confidently, be 
said in plain speech, that the Bacchus of auspicious birth induces ever to the 
worship of the loftier Deities. 

Think as you will; forbear to come hauling up examples of malarious 
men, in whom these pourings of the golden rays of life breed fogs ; and be 
moved, since you are scarcely under an obligation to hunt the meaning, in 
tolerance of some dithyrambic inebriety of narration (quiverings of the reve- 
rent pen) when we find ourselves entering the circle of a most magnetic 
polarity. Take it for not worse than accompanying choric flourishes, in 
accord with Mr. Victor Radnor and Mr. Simeon ;Fenellan at their sipping 
of the venerable wine. 

Seated in a cosy corner, near the grey City window edged with a sooty 
maze, they praised the wine, in the neuter and in the feminine ; that for the 
glass, this for the widow-branded bottle: not as poets hymning; it was 
done in the City manner, briefly, part pensively, like men travelling to the 
utmost bourne of flying flavour (a dell in infinite ether), and still masters of 
themselves and at home. 

Such a wine, in its capturing permeation of us, insists on being for a time 
a theme. 

‘“‘T wonder!’ said Mr. Radnor, completely restored, eyeing his half- 
emptied second glass and his boon-fellow. 

‘“‘Low!” Mr. Fenellan shook head. 

‘* Half a dozen dozen left?” 

‘* Nearer the half of that. And who’s the culprit ?”’ 

“Old days! They won’t let me have another dozen out of the house 
now.” 

‘They'll never hit on such another discovery in their cellar, unless they 
unearth a fifth corner.” 

‘‘T don't blame them for making the price prohibitive. And sound as 
ever!” 

Mr. Radnor watched the deliberate constant ascent of bubbles through 
their rose-topaz transparency. He drank. That notion of the dish of turtle 
was an inspiration of the right ; he ought always to know it for the want of 
replenishment when such a man as he went quaking. His latest experiences 
of himself were incredible; but they passed, as the dimples of the stream, 
He finished his third glass. ‘The bottle, like the cellar-wine, was at ebb; 
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unlike the cellar-wine, it could be set flowing again. He prattled, in the 
happy ignorance of compulsion : 

*“ Fenellan, remember, I had a sort of right to the wine—to the best I 
could get ; and this Old Veuve, more than any other, is a bridal wine. We 
heard of Giulia Sanfredini’s marriage to come off with the Spanish duke, and 
drank it to the toast of our little Nesta’s godmother. I've told you. We 
took the girl to the Opera, when quite a little one—that high :—and I 
declare to you, it was marvellous! Next morning after breakfast, she 
plants herself in the middle of the room, and strikes her attitude for song, 
and positively, almost with the Sanfredini’s voice—illusion of it, you know 
trills us out more than I could have believed credible to be recollected—by 
achild. But I’ve told you the story. We called her Fredi from that day. 
I sent the diva, with excuses and compliments, a nuptial present—necklace, 
Roman goldwork, locket-pendant, containing a sunny curl, and below a fine 
pearl; really pretty ; telling her our grounds for the liberty. She replied, 
accepting the responsible office ; touching letter—we found it so; framed in 
Fredi’s room, under her godmother’s photograph. Fredi has another 
heroine now, though she worships her old one still; she never abandons her 
old ones. You've heard the story over and over! ” 

Mr. Fenellan nodded ; he had a tenderness for the garrulity of Old Veuve, 
andj for the damsel, Chatter on that subject ran pleasantly with their 
entertainment. 

Mr. Radnor meanwhile scribbled, and despatched a strip of his nota-book, 
bearing a scrawl of orders, to his office. He was now fully himself, 
benevolent, combative, gay, alert for amusement or the probing of schemes 
to the quick, weighing the good and the bad in them with his fine touch on 
proportion. 

“City dead flat? A monotonous key; but it’s about the same as fetching 
a breath after a run; only, true, it lasts too long—not healthy! Skepsey 
will bring me my letters. I was downin the country early this morning, 
looking over the house, with Taplow, my architect; and he speaks fairly 
well of the contractors. Yes, down at Lakelands, and saw my first lemon 
butterfly in a dell of sunshine, out of the wind, and had half a mind to catch 
it for Fredi,—and should have caughtit myself, if lhad! ‘The truthis, we 
three are country born and bred; we pine in London. Good for a season ; 
you know my old feeling. They are to learn the secret of Lakelands 
to-morrow. It’s great fun ; they think I don’t see they’ve had their suspicion 
for some time. You said—somebody said—‘ the eye of a needle for what 
they let slip of their secrets, and the point of it for penetrating yours :’ 
women. But no ; my dear souls didn’t prick and bother. And they dealt 
with a.manin armour. I carry them down to Lakelands to-morrow if the 
City’s flat.” 

Mr. Fenellan’s delay in the delivery of his news was eloquent to reveal 
the one hateful topic ; and this being seen, it waxed to such increase of size 
with the passing seconds, that prudence called for it. 

**Come !” said Mr. Radnor. 

The appeal was understood. 

‘*Nothing very particular. I came into the City to look at a warehouse 
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they want to mount double guard on. Your idea ofthe fireman’s night- 
patrol and wires has done wonders for the office.” 

“‘T guarantee the City if all my directions are followed.” 

Mr. Fenellan’s remark that he had nothing very particular to tell, reduced it 
to the mere touch upon a vexatious matter, which one has to endure in the ears 
at times: but it may be postponed, So Mr. Radnor encouraged him to talk of 
an Insurance office investment. Where it is all bog and mist, as in the City 
to-day, the maxim is, not to take a step, they agreed. 

“But you must try and run down with us to Lakelands to-morrow,” Mr. 
Radnor resumed on a cheerfuller theme. ‘‘ You have not yet seen all I’ve 
done there. And it’s a castle with a drawbridge; no exchangeing of visits, 
as we did at Craye Farm and at Creckholt; we are there for country air; 
we don’t court neighbours at all—perhaps the elect. Jt will depend on 
Nataly’s wishes. We can accommodate our Concert-set, and about thirty 
or forty more, for as long as they like. You see, that was my intention—to 
be independent of neighbouring society. Madame Callet guarantees dinners 
or hot suppers for eighty—and Armandine is the last person to be recklessly 
boasting.—When was it I was thinking last of Armandine?’’ He asked 
himself that, as he rubbed at the back of his head. 

Mr. Fenellan was reading his friend’s character by the light of his remarks 
and in opposition to them, after the critical fashion of intimates who know 
as well as hear; but it was amiably and trippingly, on the dance of the wine 
in his veins. 

His look, however, was one that reminded: and Mr. Radnor cried, ** Now! 
whatever it is!” 

‘“«T had an interview,—I assure you,’’ Mr. Fenellan interposed to pacify : 
‘‘the smallest of trifles, and to be expected; I thought you ought to know 
it—an interview with her lawyer; office business, increase of insurance on 
one of her City warehouses.” 

‘Speak her name, speak the woman’s name ; we’re talking like a pair of 
conspirators,’ exclaimed Mr. Radnor. 

‘‘He informed me that Mrs. Burman has heard of the new mansion.”’ 

‘* My place at Lakelands ?” 

Mr. Radnor’s clear-water eyes hardened to stony as their vision ran along 
the consequences of her having heard it. 

‘‘Earlier this time!” he added, thrummed on the table, and thumped 
with knuckles. ‘‘I make my stand at Lakelands for good! Nothing mortal 
moves me!”’ 

*« That butler of hers “ 

‘‘ Jarniman, you mean: he’s her butler, yes, the scoundrel—h’m—pah ! 
Heaven forgive me! she’s an honest woman at least ; I wouldn’t rob her of 
her little : fifty-nine or sixty next September, fifteenth of the month! with 
the constitution of a broken drug-bottle, poor soul! She hears everything 
from Jarniman: he catches wind of everything. All foreseen, Fenellan, 
foreseen. I have made my stand at Lakelands, and there’s my flag till it’s 
hauled down over Victor Radnor. London kills Nataly as well as Fredi— 
and me: that is—I can use the words to you—I get back to primal inno- 
cence in the country. We all three have the feeling. You're a man to 
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understand. My beasts, and the wild flowers, hedge-banks, and stars. Fredi’s 
poetess will tell you. Quiet waters reflecting. I should feel it in Paris as 
well, though they have nightingales in their Bois. It’s the rustic I want to 
bathe me; and I had the feeling at school, biting at Horace. Well, this is 
my Sabine Farm, rather on a larger scale, for the sake of friends. Come, 
and pure air, water from the springs, walks and rides in lanes, high sand- 
lanes ; Nataly loves them; Fredi worships the old roots of trees: she calls 
them the faces of those weedy sandy lanes. And the two dear souls on their 
own estate, Fenellan! And their poultry, cows, cream. And a certain 
influence one has in the country socially. I make my standona home—not 
empty punctilio.” 

Mr. Fenellan repeated in a pause, ‘‘ Punctilio,”” and not emphatically. 

“Don’t bawl the word,” said Mr. Radnor, at the drum of whose ears it 
rang and sang. ‘“ Here in the City the woman's harmless ; and here,’’ he 
struck his breast. ‘‘ But she can shoot and hit another through me. Ah, 
the witch!—poor wretch! poor soul! Only she’s malignant. I could 
swear! But Colney’s right for once in something he says about oaths— 
‘ dropping empty buckets,’ or something.” 

“«¢ Empty buckets to haul up impotent demons, whom we have to pay as 
heavily as the ready devil himself.’”” Mr. Fenellan supplied the phrase. 
‘“* Only, the moment old Colney moralizes, he’s what the critics call senten- 
tious. We've all a parlous lot too much pulpit in us.”’ 

‘*Come, Fenellan, I don’t think . . .” 

«Oh yes, but it’s true of me too.” 

‘* You reserve it for your enemies.”’ 

‘Td like to distract it a bit from the biggest of ’em.”” He pointed finger 
at the region of the heart. 

‘* Here we have Skepsey,’’ said Mr. Radnor, observing the rapid approach 
of a lean small figure, that in about the time of a straight-aimed javelin’s 
cast, shot from the doorway to the table. 


Cuarter III. 
THE SECOND BOTTLE. 


Tars little dart of a man came to a stop at a respectful distance from his 
master, having the look of an arrested needle in mechanism. His lean slip 
of face was an illumination of vivacious grey from the quickest of prominent 
large eyes. He placed his master’s letters legibly on the table, and fell to 
his posture of attention, alert on stiff legs, the hands like sucking-cubs at 
play with one another. 

Skepsey waited for Mr. Fenellan to notice him. 

‘* How about the Schools for Boxing ?”” that gentleman said. 

Deploring in motion the announcement he had to make, Skepsey replied : 
“‘T have a difficulty in getting the plan treated seriously :—a person of no 
station :—it does not appear of national importance. Ladies are against. 
They decline their signatures; and ladies have great influence; because of 
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the blood ; which we know is very slight, rather healthy than not; and it 
could be proved for the advantage of the frailer sex. They seem to be 
unaware of their own interests—ladies. The contention all around us is 
with ignorance. My plan is written; I have shown it, and signatures of 
gentlemen, to many of our City notables—favourable in most cases: gentle- 
men of the Stock Exchange highly. The clergy and the medical profession 
are quite with me.” 

‘‘The surgical, perhaps you mean ?”’ 

* Also, sir. The clergy strongly.” 

** On the grounds of—what, Skepsey ?”’ 

** Morality. I have fully explained to them :—after his work at the desk 
all day, the young City clerk wants refreshment. He needs it, must have 
it. I propose to catch him on his way to his music-halls and other places, 
and take him to one of our establishments. A short term of instruction, and 
he would find a pleasure in the gloves; it would delight him more than 
excesses—beer and tobacco. The female in her right place, certainly.”’ 
Skepsey supplicated honest interpretation of his hearer, and pursued: “ It 
would improve his physical strength, at the same time add to his sense of 
personal dignity.” 

** Would you teach females as well—to divert them from their frivolities ?”’ 

“ That would have to be thought over, sir. It would be better for them 
than using their nails.” 

**T don’t know, Skepsey: I’m rather a conservative there.” 

“Yes; with regard to the female, sir: I confess, my scheme does not 
include them. They dance; that is a healthy exercise. One has only to 
say, that it does not add to the national force, in case of emergency. I look 
to that. And I am particular in proposing an exercise independent of—I 
have to say—sex. Not that there is harm in sex. But we are for training. 
I hope my meaning is clear? ”’ 

‘Quite. You would have boxing with the gloves to be a kind of monastic 
recreation.” 

‘Recreation is the word, sir; I have often admired it,” said Skepsey 
blinking, unsure of the signification of monastic. 

Mr. Radnor raised head from the notes he was pencilling upon letters 
perused, 

‘“‘Skepsey’s craze: regeneration of the English race by boxing—nucleus 
of a national army ? ” 

‘To face an enemy at close quarters—it teaches that, sir. I have always 
been of opinion, that courage may be taught. Ido not say heroism, And 
setting aside for a moment thoughts of an army, we create more valuable 
citizens. Protection to the weak in streets and bye-places :—shocking 
examples of ruffians maltreating women, in view of a crowd.,”’ 

‘*One strong man is an overmatch for your mob,” said Mr. Fenellan. 

Skepsey toned his assent to the diminishing thinness where a suspicion of 
the negative begins to wind upon a distant horn. 

‘Knowing his own intentions; and before an ignorant mob :—strong, 
you say, sir? I venture my word, that a decent lad, with science, would 
beat him. It is a question of the study and practice of first principles.’’ 
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‘* If you were to see a rascal giant mishandling a woman ?,” 

Skepsey conjured the scene by bending his head and peering abstractedly, 
as if over spectacles. 

“I would beg him to abstain, for his own sake.” 

Mr. Fenellan knew that the little fellow was not boasting. 

‘* My brother Dartrey had a lesson or two from you in the first principles, 
I think ?” 

‘‘Captain Dartrey is an athlete, sir: exceedingly quick and clever; a 
hard boxer to beat.” 

** You will not call him captain when you see him; he has dismissed the 
army.” 

“‘T much regret it, sir, much, that we have lost him. Captain Dartrey 
Fenellan was a beautiful fencer. He gave me some instruction; unhappily, 
I have to acknowledge, too late. Itis a beautiful art. Captain Dartrey 
says, the French excel at it. But it asks for a weapon, which nature has not 
given: whereas the fists. . . .” 

“So,” Mr. Radnor handed notes and papers to Skepsey; ‘No sign of 
life ?”” 

“Tt is not yet seen in the City, sir.”’ 

“The first principles of commercial activity have retreated to earth's 
maziest penetralia, where no tides are !—is it not so, Skepsey ?”’ said Mr. 
Fenellan, whose initiative and exuberance in loquency had been restrained 
by a slight oppression, known to guests ; especially to the guest in the 
earlier process of his magnification and illumination by virtue of a grand 
old wine ; and also when the news he has to communicate may be a stir 
to unpleasant heaps. The shining lips and eyes of his florid face now 
proclaimed speech, with his Puckish fancy jack-o-lanterning over it. 
‘* Business hangs to swing at every City door, like a rag-shop doll, on 
the gallows of overproduction. Stocks and Shares are hollow nuts not a 
squirrel of all the lot would stop to crack for sight of the milky kernel 
mouldered to beard. Percentage, like a cabman without a fare, has gone 
to sleep inside his vehicle. Dividend may just be seen by t’ptoe stock- 
holders, twinkling heels over the far horizon. Too true!—and our mer- 
chants, brokers, bankers, projectors of Companies, parade our City to 
remind us of the poor steamed fellows trooping out of the burst-boiler-room 
of jthe big ship Leviathan, in old years; a shade or two paler than the 
crowd o’ the passengers, apparently alive and conversible, but corpses, all 
of them to lie their length in fifteen minutes.” 

“And you, Fenellan ?” cried his host, inspired for a second bottle by the 
lovely nonsense of a voluble friend wound up tothe mark. 

** Doctor of the ship! with this prescription!” Mr. Fenellan held up 
his glass. 

“Empty ?” 

Mr. Fenellan made it completely so. ‘‘ Confident! ” he affirmed. 

An order was tossed to the waiter, and both gentlemen screwed their lips 
in relish of his heavy consent to score off another bottle from the 
narrow list. 

‘“‘ At the office in forty minutes,” Skepsey’s master nodded to him and 
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shot him forth, calling him back. ‘ By the way, in case a man named 
Jarniman should ask to see me, you turn him to the rightabout,”’ 

Skepsey repeated, ‘‘ Jarniman!”’ and flew. 

‘A good servant,” Mr. Radnor said. ‘Few of us think of our country 
so much, whatever may be said of the specific he offers. Colney has im- 
pressed him somehow immensely: he studies to write too; pushes to 
improve himself; altogether a worthy creature.” 

The second bottle appeared. The waiter, in sincerity a reluctant execu- 
tioner, heightened his part for the edification of the admiring couple. 

“Take heart, Benjamin,” said Mr. Fenellan ; “it’s only the bottle dies ; 
and we are the angels above to receive the spirit.” 

‘*T am thinking of the house,’ Benjamin replied. 

He waited to hear approval sounded on the lips: uncertain as a woman 
is a wine of ticklish age. The gentlemen nodded, and he retired. 

A second bottle, just as good as the first, should, one thoughtlessly sup- 
poses, procure us a similar reposeful and excursive enjoyment, as of men 
lying on their backs and flying imagination like a kite. The effect was quite 
other. Mr. Radnor drank hastily and spoke with heat: “ You told me all? 
tell me that!” 

Mr. Fenellan gathered himself together; he sipped, and relaxed his 
bracing. But there really was a bit more to tell: not much, was it? Not 
likely to puff a gale on the voluptuous indolence of a man drawn along by 
Nereids over sunny sea-waves to behold the birth of the Foam-Goddess ? 
“ According to Carling, her lawyer; that is, he hints she meditates a blow.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Burman means to strike a blow ?” 

‘** The lady.” 

“‘ Does he think I fear any—does he mean a blow with a weapon? Is 
italegal...? Atlast? Fenellan!” 

** So I fancied I understood.” 

** But can the good woman dream of that as a blow to strike and hurt, 
for a punishment ?—that’s her one aim.” 

‘She may have her hallucinations.” 

** But a blow—what a word for it! But it’s life to us! life! It’s the 
blow we've prayed for. Why, you know it! Let her strike, we bless her. 
We've never had an ill feeling to the woman; utterly the contrary—pity, 
pity, pity! Let her do that, we're at her feet, my Nataly and I. If you 
knew what my poor girl suffers! She’s a saint at the stake. Chiefly on 
behalf of her family. Fenellan, you may have a sort of guess at my 
fortune : I'll own to luck: I put in a claim to courage and calculation. . .”’ 

** You've been a bulwark to your friends.” 

*« All, F'enellan, all—stocks, Shares, Mines, Companies, Industries at home 
and abroad—all, at a sweep, to have the woman strike that blow! Cheer- 
fully would I begin to build a fortuneo ver again—singing! Ha! the woman 
has threatened it before. It’s probably feline play with us.” 

His chin took support, he frowned. 

‘You may haye touched her.” 

‘‘She won't be touched, and she won't be driven. What’s the secret of 
her? I can’t guess, I never could. She’s a riddle.” 
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“« Riddles with wigs and false teeth have to be taken and shaken for the 
ardently sought secret to reveal itself,” said Mr. Fenellan. 

His picture, with the skeleton issue of any shaking, smote Mr. Radnor's 
eyes, they turnedover. ‘‘Oh!—her charms! She had a desperate belief 
in her beauty. The woman’s undoubtedly charitable; she’s not withouta 
mind—sort of mind: well, it shows no crack till it’s put to use. Heart! 
yes, against me she has plenty of it. They say she used to be courted ; she 
talked of it: ‘my courtiers, Mr. Victor!’ There, heaven forgive me, I 
wouldn’t mock at her to another.” 

“Tt looks as if she were only inexorably human,” said Mr. Fenellan, crush- 
ing a delicious gulp of the wine, that foamed along the channel to flavour. 
‘* We read of the tester of a bandit-bed, and it flattened unwary recumbents 
to pancakes. An escape from the like of that seems pleadable, should be : 
none but the drowsy would fail to jump out and run, or the insane.” 

Mr. Radnor was taken with the illustration of his case. ‘‘ For the sake 
of my sanity, it was! to preserve my . . . but any word makes nonsense of 
it. Could—I must ask you—could any sane man—you were abroad in 
those days, horrible days! and never met her: I say, could you consent to 
be tied—I admit the vow, ceremony, so forth—tied to—I was barely twenty- 
one: I put it to you, Fenellan, was it in reason an engagement—which is, 
I take it, a mutual plight of faith, in good faith; that is, with capacity on 
both sides to keep the engagement: between the man you know I was in 
youth and a more than middle-aged woman crazy up to the edge of the cliff 
—as Colney says half the world is, and she positively is when her spite is 
roused. No, Fenellan, I have nothing on my conscience with regard to the 
woman. She had wealth; I left her not one penny the worse for—but 
she was not one to reckon it, Town. She could be generous, was, with 
her money. If she had struck this blow—I know she thought of it: or 
if she would strike it now, I could not only forgive her, I could beg for- 
giveness.”’ 

A sight of that extremity fetched prickles to his forehead. 

‘You have borne your part bravely, my friend.” 

“JT!” Mr. Radnor shrugged at mention of his personal burdens, ‘ Praise 
my Nataly if you like! Made for one another if ever two in this world! 
You know us both, and do you doubt it? The sin would have been for us 
two to meet and—but enough when I say, that I am she, she me, till death 
and beyond it: that’s my firm faith. Nataly teaches me the religion of life, 
and you may learn what that is when you fall in love with a woman. 
Eighteen—nineteen—twenty years ! ” 

Tears fell from him, two drops, He blinked, bugled in his throat, eyed 
his watch, and smiled: ‘ The finishing glass! We should have had to put 
Colney to bed. Few men stand their wine. You and I are not lamed by 
it ; we can drink and do business: my first experience in the City was, that 


the power to drink—keeping a sound head—conducts to the doing of 


business.”’ 
“Tt’s a pleasant way of instructing men to submit to their conqueror.”’ 
“«If it doubles the energies, mind.” 
‘‘ Not if it fiddles inside. I confess to that effect upon me. I've a waltz 
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going on, like the snake with the tail in his mouth, eternal; and it won't 
allow of a thought upon Investments.” 

** Consult me to-morrow,” said Mr. Radnor, somewhat pained for baving 
inconsiderately misled the man he had hitherto helpfully guided. ‘ You've 
looked at the warehouse ? ” 

‘¢ That’s performed.” 

‘Make a practice of getting over as much of your business in the early 
morning as you well can.”’ 

Mr. Radnor added hints of advice to a frail humanity: he was indulgent, 
the giant spoke in good fellowship. It would have been to have strained his 
meaning, for purposes of sarcasm upon him, if one had taken him to boast of 
a personal exemption from our common weakness. 

He stopped, and laughed: ‘‘Now I’m pumping my pulpit—eh? You 
come with us to Lakelands. I drive the ladies down to my office, ten a.m. : 
if it’s fine; train half-past. Wetake a basket. By the way, I had no letter 
from Dartrey last mail.” 

“‘ He has buried his wife. It happens to some men.” 

Mr. Radnor stood gazing. He asked for the name of the place of the 
burial. He heard without seizing it. A simulacrum spectre-spark of 
hopefulness shot up in his imagination, glowed and quivered, darkening at 
the utterance of the Dutch syllables, leaving a tinge of witless envy. 
Dartrey Fenellan had buried the wife whose behaviour vexed and dis- 
honoured him: and it was in Africa! One would have to go to Africa to 
be free of the galling. But Dartrey had gone, and he was free !—The 
strange faint freaks of our sensations when struck to leap and throw off their 
load after a long affliction, play these disorderly pranks on the brain; and 
they are faint, but they come in numbers, they are recurring, always in 
ambush. We do not speak of them: we have not words to stamp the 
indefinite things ; generally we should leave them unspoken if we had the 
words; we know them as out of reason; they haunt us, pluck at us, fret 
us, nevertheless. 

Dartrey free, he was relieved of the murderous drama incessantly in the 
mind of shackled men. 

It seemed like one of the miracles of a divine intervention, that Dartrey 
should be free, suddenly free; and free while still a youngish man. He 
was in himself a wonderful fellow, the pick of his country for vigour, gal- 
lantry, trustiness, high-mindedness ; his heavenly good fortune decked him 
as a prodigy. 

‘No harm to the head from that fall of yours?” Mr. Fenellan said. 

‘‘None.” Mr. Radnor withdrew his hand from head to hat, clapped it 
on and cried cheerily : ‘‘ Now to business ;’’ as men may, who have confi- 
dence in their ability to concentrate an instant attention upon the substan- 
tial. ‘‘ You dine with us. The usual Quartet: Peridon, Pempton, Colney, 
Yatt, or Catkin: Priscilla Graves and Nataly: the Rev. Septimus ; Cormyn 
and his wife: Young Dudley Sowerby and I—flutes: he has precision, as 
naughty Fredi suid, when some one spoke of expression. In the course of 
the evening, Lady Grace, perhaps: you like her.” 

“ Human nature in the upper circle is particularly likeable.” 
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‘“‘ Fenellan,” said Mr. Radnor, emboldened to judge hopefully of his for- 
tunes by mere pressure of the thought of Dartrey’s, ‘‘I put it to you: 
would you say, that there is anything this time behind your friend Carling’s 
report ?” 

Although it had not been phrased as a report, Mr. Fenellan’s answering 
look and gesture, and a run of indiscriminate words, enrolled it in that form, 
greatly to the inspiriting of Mr. Radnor. 

Old Veuve in one, to the soul of Old Veuve in the other, they recalled a 
past day or two, touched the skies; and merriment or happiness in the 
times behind them held a mirror to the present: or the hour of the reverse 
of happiness worked the same effect by contrast: so that notions of the 
singular election of us by Dame Fortune, sprang like vinous bubbles. For 
it is written, that however powerful you be, you shall not take the Winegod 
on board to entertain him as a simple passenger; and you may captain 
your vessel, you may pilot it, and keep to your reckonings, and steer for 
all the ports you have a mind to, even to doing profitable exchange with 
Armenian and Jew, and still you shall do the something more which proves 
that the Winegod is on board: he is the pilot of your blood if not the 
captain of your thoughts. 

Mr. Fenellan was unused to the copious outpouring of Victor Radnor's 
confidences upon his domestic affairs; and the unwonted excitement of 
Victor’s manner of speech would have perplexed him, had there not been 
such a fiddling of the waltz inside him. 

Payment for the turtle and the bottles of Old Veuve was performed apart 
with Benjamio, while Simeon Fenellan strolled out of the house, questioning 
a tumbled mind as to what description of suitable entertainment, which would 
be dancing and flirting and fal-lallery in the season of youth, London City could 
provide near meridian hours for a man of middle age carrying his bottle of 
champagne, like a guest at a wedding breakfast. For although he could 
stand his wine as well as his friend, his friend’s potent capacity martially 
after the feast to buckle to business at a sign of the clock, was beyond him. 
It pointed to one of the embodied elements, hot from Nature’s workshop. 
It told of the endurance of powers, that partly explained the successful, 
astonishing career of his friend among a people making urgent, if unequal, 
demands perpetually upon stomach and head. 


Cuapter LY. 
THE LONDON WALK WESTWARD. 


In that nationally interesting Poem, or Dramatic Satire, once famous, Tux 
RagaH 1x Lonpon (London, Limbo and Sons, 1889), now obliterated under 
the long-wash of Press-matter, the reflection—not unknown to philosophical 
observers, and natural perhaps in the mind of an Oriental Prince—produced 
by his observation of the march of London citizens Eastward at morn, 
Westward at eve, attributes their practice to a survival of the Zoroastrian 
form of worship. His Minister, favourable to the people or for the sake of 
fostering an idea in his Master’s head, remarks, that they show more than 
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the fidelity of the sunflower to her God. The Rajah, it would appear, 
frowns interrogatively, in the princely fashion, accusing him of obscureness 
of speech :—princes and the louder members of the grey public are frater- 
nally instant to spurn at the whip of that which they do not immediately 
comprehend. It is explained by the Minister: not even the flower, he says, 
would hold constant, as they, to the constantly unseen—a trebly cataphractic 
Invisible. The Rajah professes curiosity to know how it is that the singular 
people nourish their loyalty, since they cannot attest to the continued being 
of the object in which they put their faith. He is informed by his prostrate 
servant of a settled habit they have of diligently seeking their Divinity, 
hidden above, below ; and of copiously taking inside them doses of what is 
denied to their external vision : thus they fortify credence chemically on an 
abundance of meats and liquors; fire they eat, and they drink fire ; they 
become consequently instinct with fire. Necessarily therefore they believe 
in fire. Believing, they worship. Worshipping, they march Eastward at 
morn, Westward at eve. For that way lies the key, this way the cupboard, 
of the supplies, their fuel. 

According to Stage directions, Taz Ragan anp u1s Minister Enter a Gin- 
Palace, It is to witness a service that they have learnt to appreciate as 
Anglicanly religious. 

On the step of the return to their Indian clime, they speak of the hatted 
sect, which is most, or most commercially, succoured and fattened by our 
tule there: they wave adieu to the conquering Islanders, as to “ Parsees 
beneath a cloud.” 

The two are seen last on the deck of the vessel, in perusal of a medical 
pamphlet composed of statistics and sketches, traceries, horrid blots, 
diagrams with numbers referring to notes, of the various maladies caused 
by the prolonged prosecution of that form of worship. 

‘But can they suffer so and live?" exclaims the Rajah, vexed by the 
physical sympathetic twinges which set him wincing. 

* Science,” his Minister answers, ‘‘ took them up where Nature, in pity 
of their martyrdom, dropped them. They do not live; they are engines, 
insensible things of repairs and patches: insteamed to pursue their infuriate 
course, to the one end of exhausting supplies for the renewing of them, on 
peril of an instant suspension if they deviate a step or stop: nor do they.” 

The Rajah is of opinion, that he sails home with the key of the riddle of 
their power to vanquish. In some apparent allusion to an Indian story of 
a married couple who successfully made their way, he accounts for their 
solid and resistless advance, resembling that of— 


‘‘ The doubly-wedded man and wife, 
Pledged to each other and against the world 
With mutual onion.”’ 


One would like to think of the lengthened tide-flux of pedestrian 
citizens facing South-westward, as being drawn by devout attraction to our 
nourishing luminary; at the hour, mark, when the Norland cloud-king, 
after a day of wild invasion, sits him on his restful bank of bluish smack-o’- 
cheek red above Whitechapel, to spy where his last puff of icy javelins 
pierces and dismembers the vapoury masses in cluster about the circle of 
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flame descending upon the greatest and most elevated of Admirals at the 
head of the Strand, with illumination of smoke-plumed chimneys, house- 
roofs, window-panes, weather-vanes, monument and pedimental monsters, 
and omnibus-umbrella. One would fain believe that they advance admireing ; 
they are assuredly made handsome by the beams, 

Unhappily for the national portrait, in the Poem quoted, the Rajah’s 
Minister chose an hour between morning and meridian, or at least before 
an astonished luncheon had come to composure inside their persons, for 
drawing his Master’s attention to the quaint similarity of feature in the units 
of the busy antish congregates they had travelled so far to visit and to 
study : 

‘‘These Britons wear 


The driven and perplexéd look of men 
Begotten hastily ’twixt business hours.”’ 


It could not have been late afternoon. 

These Orientals should have seen them, with Victor Radnor among them, 
fronting the smoky splendours of the sunset. In April, the month of piled 
and hurried cloud, it is a Rape of the Sabines overhead from all quarters, 
either one of the winds brawnily larcenous; and London, smoking royally 
to the open skies, builds images of a dusty epic fray for possession of the 
portly dames. There is immensity, swinging motion, collision, dusky 
richness of colouring, to the sight ; and to the mind idea. London presents it. 

His well-kept secret of the spacious country house danced him behind a 
sober demeanour from one park to another; and along beside the drive to 
view of his town-house—unbeloved of its inhabitants, although by acknow- 
ledgment it had, as Fredi funnily drawled, to express her sense of justice 
in depreciation, ‘‘ good accommodation.” Nataly was at home, he was 
sure. Time to be dressing: sun sets at six-forty, he said, and glanced at 
the stained West, with an accompanying vision of outspread primroses 
flooding banks of shadowy fields near Lakelands, 

He crossed the road and rang. 

Upon the opening of the door, there was a cascade of muslin downstairs. 
His darling Fredi stood out of it, a dramatic Undine. 


CuapTer V. 
NATALY. 


“Tr segreto!”’ the girl cried commandingly, with a forefinger at his 
breast. He crossed arms, toning in similar recitative, with anguish, “ Dove 
volare!” They joined in half-a-dozen bars of operatic duet. She flew to 
him, embraced, and kissed. ‘I must have it, my papa! unlock. I’ve 
been spying the bird on its hedgerow nest so long! And this morning, 
my own dear cunning papa, weren't you as bare as winter twigs? ‘To- 
morrow perhaps we will have a day in the country.’ To go and see the 
nest ? Only, please, not a big one. A real nest; where mama and I can 
wear dairymaid’s hat and apron all day—the style you like; and strike 
roots, We've been torn away two or three times: twice, I know.” 
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“ Fixed, this time ; nothing shall tear us up,’’ said her father, moving on 
to the stairs, with an arm about her, 

“So, it is? . . .’’.—**She’s amazed at her cleverness ! ’"—“ A nest for 
three ?’’—‘* We must have a friend or two.’’—‘‘ And pretty country ? ’— 
Trust her papa for that.’’—‘‘ Nice for walking and running over fields ? 
No rich people ? *—‘‘ How escape that rabble in England ! as Colney says. 


It’s a place for being quite independent of neighbours, free as air.’’-—*‘ Oh! 
bravo ! ’’—*‘ And Fredi will have her horse, and mama her pony-carriage ; 
and Fredi can have a swim every Summer morning.”—‘‘ A swim?" Her 


note was dubious. ‘A river?””—‘*A good long stretch—fairish, fairish. 
Bit of a lake; bathing-shed; the Naiad’s bower: pretty water to see.”— 
“Ah. And has the house a name ?”—‘ Lakelands. I like the name.”’ 
“Papa gave it the name !”—‘‘There’s nothing he can conceal from his 
girl. Only now and then a little surprise.”—“ And his girl is off her head 
with astonishment. But tell me, who has been sharing the secret with 
you ?”—“ Fredi strikes home! And it is true, you dear; I must have a 
confidant: Simeon Fenellan.”—‘ Not Mr. Durance ?”’ 

He shook out a positive negative. ‘‘I leave Colney to his guesses. He'd 
have been prophesying fire to the works before the completion.” —“ Then it 
is not a dear old house, like Craye and Creckholt ?’’—‘‘ Wait and see to- 
morrow.” 

He spoke of the customary guests for Concert practice ; the music, instru- 
mental and vocal ; quartet, duet, solo; and advising the girl to be quick, as 
she had but twenty-five minutes, he went humming and trilling into his 
dressing-room. 

Nesta signalled at her mother’s door for permission to enter. She slipped 
in, saw that the maid was absent, and said: ‘‘ Yes, mama; and prepare, I 
feared it ; I was sure.” —Her mother breathed a little moan: ‘‘ Not a cot- 
tage ?’’—‘* He has not mentioned it to Mr. Durance,”—‘ Why not ? ”— 
‘* Mr. Fenellan has been his confidant.” 

«My darling, we did wrong to let it go on, without speaking. You don’t 
know for certain yet ?” 

‘*Tt’s a large estate, mama, and a big new house.”’ 

Nataly’s bosom sank. ‘‘Ah me! here’s misery! I ought to have 
known. And too late now it has gone so far! But I never imagined he 
would be building.”’ 

She caught herself languishing at her toilette-glass, as if her beauty were 
at stake ; and shut her eyelids angrily. 

“ My child, you won’t possibly have time before the dinner-hour,” she 
said to Nesta, dismissing her and taking her kiss of comfort with a short 
and straining look out of the depths. 

She heard his voice on a carol. Men do not feel this doubtful position as 
women must. They have not the same to endure; the world gives them 
land to tread, where women are on breaking seas, Her Nesta knew no 
more than the pain of being torn from a home she loved. But now the girl 
was older, and if once she had her imagination awakened, her fearful 
directness would touch the spot, question, bring on the scene to-come, 
necessarily to-come, dreaded much more than death by her mother. But 

might be postponed till the girl was nearer to an age of grave under- 
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standing, with some knowledge of our world, some comprehension of a case 
that could be pleaded !— 

He sang: he never acknowledged a trouble, he dispersed it; and in her 
present wrestle with the scheme of a large country estate involving new 
intimacies, anxieties, the courtship of rival magnates, followed by the 
wretched old cloud, and the imposition upon them to bear it in silence 
though they knew they could plead a case, at least before charitable and 
discerning creatures or before heaven, the despondent lady could have asked 
whether he was perfectly sane. 

Who half so brilliantly !—Depreciation of him, fetched up at a stroke the 
glittering armies of her enthusiasm.—He had proved it; he proved it daily 
in conflicts and victories that dwarfed emotional troubles like hers: yet 
they were something to bear, hard to bear, at times unbearable. 

Nataly shook the rolls of her thick brown hair from her forehead ; she 
took strength from a handsome look of resolution in the glass. She could 
always honestly say, that her courage would not fail him. 

Victor tapped at the door ; he stepped into the room, wearing his evening 
white flower over a more open white waistcoat; and she was composed 
and uninquiring. Their Nesta was heard on the descent of the stairs, with 
a rattle of Donizetti's Il segreto to the sky-lights. 

He performed his never-omitted lover’s homage. 

Nataly enfolded him in a homely smile. ‘A country-house? We go 
and see it to-morrow ?”’ 

** When was it my dear girl guessed me at work ?” 

“‘It was the other dear girl. Nesta is the guesser.”’ 

“You were two best of souls to keep from bothering me; and I might 
have had to fib, and we neither of us like that ’"—he noticed a sidling of her 
look—‘‘ more than the circumstances oblige :—to be frank. But now we 
can speak of them. Wait—and the change comes; and opportunely I 
have found. It’s true we have waited long; my darling has had her 
worries. However, it’s here at last. Prepare yourself. I speak positively. 
You have to brace up for one sharp twitch—the woman's portion! as 
Natata says—and it’s over.” He looked into her eyes for comprehension ; 








and not finding inquiry, resumed: ‘Just in time for the entry into 
Lakelands,” 
‘* Have you heard from her . . . of her . . . is it anything, Victor ?”’ 


Nataly asked him shyly ; with not much of hope, but some readiness to be 
inflated. The prospect of an entry into the big new house, among a new 
society, begirt by the old nightmares and fretting devils, drew her into 
staring daylight or furnace-light. 

He answered : “‘ Mrs. Burman has definitively decided. In pity of us ?— 
to be free herself 2—who can say! She’s a woman with a conscience—of a 
kind: slow, but it brings her to the point at last. You know her, know 
her well. She must be tired out—ifhuman. And sheis. One remembers 
traits.” 

Victor sketched one or two of the traits allusively to the hearer acquainted 
with them. They received strong colouring from mid-day’s Old Veuve in 
his blood. His voice and words had a swing of conviction: they imparted 
vinousness to a heart athirst. 
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He consulted his watch. The maid had come in for the robeing of her 
mistress. Nataly’s mind had turned to the little country cottage which 
would have given her such great happiness. She raised her eyes to him; 
she could not check their filling ; they were like a river carrying moon- 
light on the smooth roll of a fall. 

He loved the eyes, disliked the water in them. With an impatient, 
“There, there!” and a smart affectionate look, he retired, thinking in our 
old satirical vein of the hopeless endeavour to satisfy a woman’s mind 
without the intrusion of hard material statements, facts. Even the best of 
women, even the most beautiful, and in their moments of supremest beauty, 
have this gross ravenousness for facts. You must not expect to appease 
them unless you administer solids. It would almost appear, that man is 
exclusively imaginative and poetical; and that his mate, the fair, the 
graceful, the bewitching, with the sweetest and purest of natures, cannot 
help being something of a groveller. 

Nataly had likewise her thoughts. 


Cuapter VI. 
AN INSPECTION OF LAKELANDS. 


One may not have an intention to flourish, and may be pardoned for a 
semblance of it, in exclaiming, somewhat royally, as creator and owner of 
the place: ‘‘ There you see Lakelands.” 

The conveyances from the railway station drew up on a rise of road 
fronting an undulation, where our modern English architect’s fantasia in 
crimson brick swept from central gables to flying wings, over pents, crooks, 
curves, peaks, cowled porches, balconies, recesses, projections, away to a 
red village of stables and dependent cottages ; harmonious in irregularity ; 
and coloured homely with the greensward about it, the pines beside it, the 
clouds above it. Not many palaces would be reckoned as larger. The 
folds and swells and stream of the building along the roll of ground, had an 
appearance of an enormous banner on the wind. Nataly looked. Her next 
look was at Colney Durance. She sent the expected nods to Victor’s car- 
riage. She would have given the whole prospect for the covering solitari- 
ness of her chamber. A multitude of clashing sensations, and a throat- 
thickening hateful to her, compelled her to summon so as to force herself to 
feel a groundless anger, directed against none, against nothing, perfectly 
crazy, but her only resource for keeping down the great wave surgent at 
her eyes. 

Victor was like a swimmer in morning sea amid the exclamations encir- 
cling him. He led through the straight passage of the galleried hall, offering 
two fair landscapes at front door and at back, down to the lake, Fredi’s 
lake ; a good oblong of water, notable in a district not abounding in the 
commodity. He would have it a feature of the district; and it had been 
deepened and extended ; up rose the springs, many ran the ducts. Fredi’s 
pretty little bath-shed or bower had a space of marble on the three-feet 
shallow it overhung with a shade of carved woodwork ; it had a diving-board 
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for an eight-feet plunge ; a punt and small row-boat of elegant build hard 
by. Green ran the banks about, and a beechwood fringed with birches 
curtained the Northward length: morning sun and evening had a fair face 
of water to paint. Saw man ever the like for pleasing a poetical damsel ? 
So was Miss Fredi, the coldest of the party hitherto, and dreaming a pre- 
ference of “‘ old places” like Creckholt and Craye Farm, ‘‘ captured to be 
enraptured,” quite according to man’s ideal of his beneficence to the sex. 
She pressed the hand of her young French governess, Louise de Seilles. 

‘‘ Fredi’s Naiad retreat, when she wishes to escape Herr Strauscher or 
Signor Ruderi,” said Victor, having his grateful girl warm in an arm ; “ and 
if they head after her into the water, I back her to leave them pufling ; she’s 
a dolphin. That water has three springs and gets all the drainings of the 
upland round us. I chose the place chiefly on account of it and the pines. 
I do love pines! ”’ 

* But, excellent man ! what do you not love ?”’ said Lady Grace, with the 
timely hit upon the obvious, which rings. 

“It saves him from accumulation of tissue,” said Colney. 

“‘ What does?” was eagerly asked by the wife of the homeopathic Dr. 
John Cormyn, a sentimental lady beset with fears of stoutness. 

Victor cried: ‘‘ Tush ; don’t listen to Colney, pray.”’ 

She was obliged by her malady to listen, although detesting the irreverent 
ruthless man, who could direct expanding frames, in a serious tone, to love ; 
love everybody, everything ; violently and universally love ; and so without 
intermission pay out the fat created by a rapid assimilation of nutriment. 

‘* Our host is an instance in proof,’’ Colney said. He waved hand at the 
house. His meaning was hidden; evidently he wanted victims. Sight of 
Lakelands had gripped him with the fell satiric itch ; and it is a passion to 
sting and tear, on rational grounds. His face meanwhile, which had points 
of the handsome, signified a smile asleep, as if beneath a cloth. Only those 
who knew him well were aware of the claw-like alertness under the droop 
of eyelids. 

Off we go to the kitchen-garden. There the admiration is genial, prac- 
tical We admire the extent of the beds marked out for asparagus, and the 
French disposition of the planting at wide intervals; and the French sys- 
tem of training peach, pear, and plum trees on the walls to win length and 
catch sun, we much admire. We admire the gardener. We are induced 
temporarily to admire the French peoplo. They are sagacious in fruit- 
gardens. They have not the English Constitution, you think rightly ; but 
in fruit-gardens they grow for fruit, and not, as Victor quotes a friend, for 
wood, which the valiant English achieve. We hear and we see examples 
of sagacity ; and we are further brought round to the old confession, that 
we cannot cook ; Colney Durance has us there; we have not studied herbs 
and savours; and so we are shocked backward step by step until we retreat 
precipitately into the nooks where waxen tapers, carefully tended by writers 
on the press, light-up mysterious images of our national selves for admira- 
tion. Something surely we do, or we should not be where we are. But 
what is it we do (excepting cricket, of course) which others cannot do? 
Colney asks; and he excludes cricket and football. 

An acutely satiric man in an English circle, that does not resort to the 
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fist for a reply to him, may almost satiate the excessive fury aroused in his 
mind by an illogical people of a provocative prosperity, mainly tongueless or 
of leaden tongue above the pressure of their necessities, as he takes them 
tobe. They give him so many opportunities. They are angry and helpless 
as the log hissing tothe saw. Their instinct to make use of the downright 
in retort, restrained as it is by a buttoned coat of civilisation, is amusing, 
inviting. Colney Durance allured them to the quag’s edge and plunged 
them in it, to writhe patriotically ; and although it may be said, that they 
felt their situation less than did he the venom they sprang in his blood, he 
was cruel ; he caused discomfort. But these good friends about him stood 
for the country, an illogical country; and as he could not well attack his 
host Victor Radnor, an irrational man, he selected the abstract entity for 
the discharge of his honest spite. The irrational friend was deeper at the 
source of his irritation than the illogical old motherland. This house of 
Lakelands, the senselessness of his friend in building it and designing to 
live in it, after experiences of an incapacity to stand in a serene contention 
with the world he challenged, excited Colney’s wasp. He was punished, 
half way to frenzy behind his placable demeanour, by having Dr. Schlesien 
for chorus. And here again, it was the unbefitting, not the person, which 
stirred his wrath. A German on English soil should remember the dues of 
a guest. At the same time, Colney said things to snare the acclamation of 
an observant gentleman of that race, who is no longer in his first enthusiasm 
for English beef and the complexion of the women, “ Ah, ya, it is true, 
what you say: ‘The English grow as fast as odders, but they grow to horns 
instead of brains.’ They are Bull. Quaat true.’’ He bellowed on a laugh 
the last half of the quotation. 

Colney marked him. His encounters with Fenellan were enlivening 
engagements and left no malice ; only a regret, when the fencing passed his 
guard, that Fenellan should prefer to flash for the minute. He would have 
met a pert defender of England, in the person of Miss Priscilla Graves, if 
she had not been occupied with observation of the bearing of Lady Grace 
Halley toward Mr. Victor Radnor; which displeased her on behalf of Mrs. 
Victor: she was besides hostile by race and class to an aristocratic assump- 
tion of licence. Sparing Colney, she with some scorn condemned Mr. 
Pempton for allowing his country to be ridiculed without a word. Mr. 
Pempton believed that the Vegetarian movement was more progressive in 
England than in other lands, but he was at the disadvantage with the 
fair Priscilla, that eulogy of his compatriots on this account would win her 
coldest approval. ‘‘ Satire was never an argument,” he said, too evasively. 

The Rev. Septimus Barmby received the meed of her smile, for saying in 
his many-fathom bass, with an eye on Victor: ‘At least we may boast of 
breeding men, who are leaders of men.” 

The announcement of luncheon, by Victor's butler Arlington, opportunely 
followed and freighted the remark with a happy recognition of that which 
comes to us from the hands of conquerors. Dr. Schlesien himself, no anta- 
gonist to England, but like Colney Durance, a critic, speculated in view of 
the spread of pic-nic provision beneath the great glass dome, as to whether 
it might be, that these English were on another start out of the dust in 
Vigorous commercial enterprise, under leadership of one of their chance 
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masterly minds—merchant, in this instance : and he debated within, whether 
Genius, occasionally developed in a surprising superior manner by these 
haphazard English, may not sometimes wrest the prize from Method : albeit 
we count for the long run, that Method has assurance of success, however 
late in the race to set forth. 

Luncheon was a merry meal, with Victor and Nataly for host and hostess ; 
Fenellan, Colney Durance, and Lady Grace Halley for the talkers. A gusty 
bosom of sleet overhung the dome, rattled on it, and rolling Westward, 
became a radiant mountain-land, partly worthy of Victor’s phrase: “A 
range of Swiss Alps in air.” 

‘¢ With periwigs Louis Quatorze for peaks,’ Colney added. 

And Fenellan improved on him: “ Ora magnified Bench of Judges at 
the trial of your cerulean Phryne.”’ 

The strip of white cloud flew on a whirl from the blue, to confirm it. 

But Victor and Lady Grace rejected any play of conceits upon nature. 
Violent and horrid interventions of the counterfeit, such mad similes 
appeared to them, when pure coin was offered. They loathed the Rev. 
Septimus Barmby for proclaiming, that he had seen “‘ Chapters of Hebrew 
History in the grouping of clouds.”’ 

His gaze was any one of the Chapters upon Nesta. The clerical gentle- 
man’s voice was of a depth to claim for it the profoundest which can be 
thought or uttered; and Nesta’s tender youth had taken so strong an 
impression of sacredness from what Fenellan called “‘ his chafer tones,” 
that her looks were often given him in gratitude, for the mere sound. 
Nataly also had her sense of safety in acquiescing to such a voice coming 
from such a garb. Consequently, whenever Fenellan and Colney were at 
him, drawing him this way and that for utterances cathedral in sentiment 
and sonorousness, these ladies shed protecting beams; insomuch that he 
was inspired to the agreeable conceptions whereof frequently rash projects 
are an issue. 

Touching the neighbours of Lakelands, they were principally enriched 
merchants, it appeared; a snippet or two of the fringe of aristocracy lay 
here and there among them; and one racy-of-the-soil old son of Thanes, 
having the manners proper to last century’s yeomen. Mr. Pempton knew 
something of this quaint Squire of Hefferstone, Beaves Urmsing by name ; 
a ruddy man, right heartily Saxon ; a still glowing brand amid the ashes 
of the Heptarchy hearthstones ; who had a song, The Marigolds, which he 
would troll out for you anywhere, on any occasion. To have so near to 
the metropolis one from the centre of the venerable rotundity of the 
country was rare. Victor exclaimed ‘‘Come!”’ in ravishment over the 
picturesqueness of a neighbour carrying imagination away to the founts 
of England; and his look at Nataly proposed. Her countenance was 
inapprehensive. He perceived resistance, and said: ‘‘I have met two 
or three of them in the train: agreeable men: Gladding, the banker; a 
General Fanning; that man Blathenoy, great bill-broker. But the fact is, 
close on London, we’re independent of neighbours ; we mean to be. Lake- 
lands and London practically join.” 


‘The mother city becoming the suburb,” murmured Colney, in report of 
the union. 
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‘You must expect to be invaded, sir,’ said Mr. Sowerby ; and Victor 
shrugged: ‘‘ We are pretty safe.’ 
“The lock of a door seems a potent security until some one outside is 


heard fingering the handle nigh midnight,’ Fenellan threw out his airy 
nothing of a remark. 


It struck on Nataly’s heart. 


“So you will not let us be lonely here,” 
she said to her guests. 


The Rev. Septimus Barmby was mouthpiece for congregations. Sound 
of a subterranean roar, with a blast at the orifice, informed her of their 
*‘ very deep happiness in the privilege.”’ 

He comforted her. Nesta smiled on him thankfully. 

“Don’t imagine, Mrs. Victor, that you can be shut off from neighbours 


in a house like this; and they have a claim,” said Lady Grace, quitting the 
table. 


Fenellan and Colney thought so: 
‘* Like mice at a cupboard.” 
‘* Beetles in a kitchen.” 


“No, no—no, no!” Victor shook head, pitiful over the good people 


likened to things unclean, and royally upraising them: in doing which, he 
scattered to vapour the leaden incubi they had been upon his flatter moods 
of late. ‘‘ No, but it’s a rapture to breathe the air here!” His lifted chest 
and nostrils were for the encouragement of Nataly to soar beside him. 

During the admiratory stroll along the ground-floor rooms, Colney Durance 
found himself beside Dr. Schlesien ; the latter smoking, striding, emphasizing, 
but bearable, as the one of the party who was not perpetually at the gape in 
laudation. Colney was heard to say: ‘ No doubt: the German is the race 
the least mixed in Europe: it might challenge aboriginals for that. Oddly, 
it has invented the Cyclopedia for knowledge, the sausage for nutrition! 
How would you explain it ?” 

Dr. Schlesien replied with an Atlas shrug under fleabite to the insensately 
infantile interrogation. 

He in turn was presently heard. 

“But, my good sir! you quote me your English Latin. I must beg of 
you you write it down. It is orally incomprehensible to Continentals.” 

‘We are Islanders !’’ Colney shrugged in languishment. 

‘‘Oh, you do great things .. . ” Dr. Schlesien rejoined in kindness, 
making his voice a musical intimation of the smallness of the things. 

Dr. Schlesien puffed a tempest of tobacco and strode. 

‘‘ He is chiselling for wit in the Teutonic block,” Colney said, falling back 
to Fenellan. 

Victor came on the couple testily. ‘‘ What are you two concocting! J 
say, do keep the peace, please. An excellent good fellow ; better up in 
politics than any man I know; understands music; means well, you can 
see. You two hate a man at all serious. And he doesn’t bore with his 
knowledge. A scholar too.” 

‘“‘Tf he'll bring us the atmosphere of the groves of Academe, he may 
swing his ferule pickled in himself, and welcome,” said Fenellan. 

“Yes!” Victor nodded at a recognized antagonism in Fenellan ; ‘‘ but 
Colney’s always lifting the Germans high above us.” 
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‘‘ It’s to exercise his muscles.” 

Victor headed to the other apartments, thinking that the Rev. Septimus 
and young Sowerby, Old England herself, were spared by the diversion of 
these light skirmishing shots from their accustomed victims to the mascu- 
line people of our time. His friends would want a drilling to be of aid to 
him in his campaign to come. The greatness of his enterprise laid such 
hold of him that the smallest of obstacles had a villanous aspect; and 
when, as anticipated, Colney and Fenellan were sultry flies for whomsoever 
they could fret, he was blind to the reading of absurdities which caused 
Fredi’s eyes to stream and Lady Grace beside him to stand awhile and 
laugh out her fit. Young Sowerby appeared forgiving enough—he was a 
perfect gentleman: but Fredi’s appalling sense of fun must try him hard. 
And those young fellows are often more wounded by a girl’s thoughtless 
laughter than by a man’s contempt. Nataly should have protected him. 
Her face had the air of a smiling general satisfaction ; sign of a pleasure 
below the mark required; sign too of a sleepy partner for a battle. Even 
in the wonderful kitchen, arched and pillared (where the explanation came to 
Nesta of Madame Oallet’s frequent leave of absence of late, when an inferior 
dinner troubled her father in no degree), even there his Nataly listened to the 
transports of the guests with benign indulgence. 

Victor ejaculated: ‘‘ Armandine!” Whoever doubted her capacity, knew 
not Armandine; or not knowing Armandine, knew not the capacity in 
women. 

With that utterance of her name, he saw the orangey spot on London 
Bridge, and the sinking Tower and masts and funnels, and the rising of them, 
on his return to his legs; he recollected, that at the very edge of the fall he 
had Armandine strongly in his mind. She was to do her part: Fenellan 
and Colney on the surface, she below: and hospitality was to do its part, 
and music was impressed—the innocent Concerts ; his wealth, all his inven- 
tiveness were to serve ;—and merely to attract and win the tastes of people, 
for a social support to Lakelands! Merely that? Much more :—if Nataly’s 
coldness to the place would but allow him to form an estimate of how much. 
At the same time, being in the grasp of his present disappointment, he per- 
ceived a meanness in the result, that was astonishing and afflicting. He 
had not ever previously felt imagination starving at the vision of success. 
Victor had yet to learn that the man with a material object in aim, is the 
man of his object; and the nearer to his mark, often the farther is he from 
a sober self; he is more the arrow of his bow than bow to his arrow. This 
we pay for scheming: and success is costly ; we find we have pledged the 
better half of ourselves to clutch it; not to be redeemed with the whole 
handful of our prize! He was, however, learning after his leaping fashion. 

Nataly drew Colney Durance with her eyes to step beside her, on the 
descent to the terrace. Little Skepsey hove in sight, coming swift as the 
point of an outrigger over the flood. 

Grorce MEREDITH. 


*,.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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